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THE  EVANGELIST, 


June  22,  1899 


Caryl  Coleman,  President.  Russell  Sturgis  Foot,  Vice-Pres. 

Church  Glass  and  Decorating  Company  of  New  York, 

ENGLISH  STAINED  GLASS  WINDOWS,  ECCLESIASTICAL  FURNISHINGS, 

AMERICAN  MOSAIC  GLASS  WINDOWS,  CHURCH  DECORATIONS. 

Numbers  3,  5  and  7  WEST  29TH  STREET,  NEW  YORK. 


^  EVERYTHING  FOR  THE  CHURCH. 

MEMORIALS,  SUPPLIES, 

TaMets,  Lectunu,  Pulpita,  Pew«,  Pont*,  etc.  Churcbly 
DealEBS.  standard  and  original.  TlMot's  Stained 
Qlase  Windows  and  Paintings. 

Decorators  and  Furnishers, 

TUB  Coi  Sons  &  Boclley  Co., 

70  FIFTH  AVENUE.  -  NEW  YORK  CITY. 


Church  Directory. 


The  Old  First’'  Charch. 

Rev.  Howard  Duffield,  D.D.  Pastor. 

Fifth  Avenue,  Eleventh  and  Twelfth  Streets. 
Services  at  11  A.M.  and  8  P.M. 

Maintains  a  Lecture  Course  through  the  Winter. 


Alexander  Chapel  of  Fifth  Avenue  Charch. 

Rev.  Hugh  Pritchard,  Pastor. 

9  King  Street,  between  Macdougal  and  Congress. 
Franklin  Literary  Society,  Wednesday,  8  P.M. ;  Free 
Reading  Room  Library,  open  day  and  evening ;  Singing 
Class  for  Adults,  Thursday,  9  P.M.;  Seaside  Snmmer 
Home  at  Branchport,  N.  J. 


Madison  Square  Charch. 

Rev.  C.  H.  Parkhurst,  D.D.  Pastor. 

Madison  Square  and  24th  Street. 

Maintains  Madison  Square  Church  Uoum,  and  MUMtm,  384 
Third  Avenne. 

Chinese  Mission  and  School. 

Htns  Kin,  Missionary. 

53  Fifth  Avenne. 

Sabbath  School,  2.30  P.M.;  Service  in  Chinese,  4.15  P.M.; 
Bible  Class,  7  P.M. 

Brick  Church. 

Rev.  Henry  van  Dyke,  D.D. 

Fifth  Avenue,  corner  Thirty-seventh  Street, 

Sunday  Service,  11  A.M.  and  4.30  P.M. 

Maintains  Free  Kindergarten,  Sewing  School  and 
Boys’  Club,  238  West  Thirty-fifth  Street. 


Church  of  the  Sea  and  Land. 

Rev.  John  Hopkins  Denison,  Pastor. 

Corner  Market  and  Henry  Streets. 

Carries  on  a  very  great  variety  of  admirable  religions 
and  social  works  in  a  neighborhood  which  urgently 
needs  them. 

North  Church. 

Rev.  S.  B.  Rossiter.  D.D.  Pastor. 

Ninth  Avenue  and  3l8t  Street. 

Sunday  Services :  10.3!l  A.M.  and  8  P.M. 

.Sabbath  School,  3.30  P.M.  Wednesday  Prayer  Meet¬ 
ing,  8  P.M. 

(..arries  on  a  great  variety  of  religious  and  social  work. 


Park  Church. 

Rev.  Anson  P.  Atterbury,  D.D.  Pastor. 
Amsterdam  Avenue  and  86th  Street. 

Maintains  the  Phe/ps  Settlemetit,  314  Ea8tI35th  Street. 


Phillips  Memorial  Charch. 

Rev.  John  E.  Bushnelx.,  Pastor. 
Madison  Avenue  and  73d  Street. 
Young  Men’s  League. 


Thirteenth  Street  Church. 

Rev.  Walter  Duncan  Buchanan,  D.D.  Pastor. 
145  West  Thirteenth  Street. 

Midweek  Prayer  Meeting,  Wednesday,  8  P.M. 


West  Church. 

Rev.  Anthony  H.  Evans,  D.D.  Pastor. 

31  West  48d  Street. 

Maintains  Church  of  the  Good  Shepherd,  Bonlevard  and 
West  86th  Street. 


Church  of  the  Covenant. 

Rev.  George  S.  Webster,  Pastor. 
306-310  East  42d  Street. 

Services  at  U  A.M.  and  8  P.M. 


Faith  Charch. 

Rev.  James  H.  Hoadlet,  D.D.  Pastor. 
350  West  49tb  Street. 

Services  at  11  A.M.  and  8  P.M. 


Fourteenth  Street  Church. 

Rev.  Fred  S.  Richards,  D.D.  Pastor. 

Foarteeath  Street  and  Second  Avenne. 

Maintains  Men’s  Association,  Young  Men’s  Associa¬ 
tion,  Young  Women’s  Association,  Women’s  Missionary 
and  Church  Aid  Society. 

University  Place  Church. 

Rev.  George  Alexander,  D.D.  Pastor. 

University  Place  and  £iast  10th  Street. 

Services  at  11  A.M.  and  8  P.M. ;  Wednesday,  8  P.M. 
Sunday  School,  9.45  A.M. 

Maintains  Bethlehem  Chapel,  196  Bleecker  Street,  and 
Cmanuel  Chapel,  735  Sixth  Street. 


West  End  Presbyterian  Charch. 

Rev.  John  Baloom  Shaw.  D.D.  Minister. 
Amsterdam  Avenue  and  lOSth  Street. 

The  Pastor  will  preach  at  11  A.  M.  and  8  P.  M.  Men’s 
Meeting,  10:30.  Sunday  School,  8.  Y.  P.  S,  C.  E„  7. 


New  York  Presbyterian  Church. 

Rev.  Duncan  J.  McMillan,  D.D.  Pastor. 

Seventh  Avenue  and  i38th  Street. 

Sunday  Services:  10.15  A.  M.  Junior  Association. 
Prayer  Meeting,  Public  Worship,  11  A.  M.  and  7.45  P. 
M..  with  Sermon  by  the  Pastor. 

Sunday  School,  3  P.  M.  7  P.  M.,  Young  People’s  Meet¬ 
ing.  Wednesday.  8  P.  M.,  Church  Prayer-meeting. 
9  P.  M.,  Woman’s  Benevolent  Society. 


French  Evangelical  Church. 

Rev.  Henri  L.  Grandlienard,  Pastor. 

120  West  16lh  Street. 

Maintains  Evangelical  Home  for  Young  French 
Women. 


Washington  Heights  Church. 

Rev.  John  C.  Bliss,  D.D.  Pastor. 
Amsterdam  Avenne  and  1.55th  Street. 
Sunday  Services :  11  A.M.  and  8  P.M. 
Prayer  Meeting,  Wednesday,  8  P.M 


Fourth  Presbyterian  Church. 

Rev.  J.WiLBUR  Chapman,  D.D. 
West  End  Avenue  and  9l8t  Street. 
Services  at  11  A.M.  and  8  P.M. 
Sunday  ^hooi  at  3  P.M. 


Madison  Avenue  Presbyterian  Church. 

Rev.  Howard  Agnew  Johnston,  D.D.  Pastor. 
Madison  Avenue,  corner  .53d  Street. 

Services  at  11  A.M.  and  8  P.M. 


Emmanuel  Chapel  of  University  Place  Church. 

Rev.  J.  C.  Parmer. 

737  Sixth  Street. 

Industrial  Si-hool,  Saturday,  10  30  A.M.,' Sewing  and 
Cooking  for  Girls;  Designing  for  Boys. 


Clirist’s  Mission. 

143  West  Twenty-first  St.,  between  6th  and  7th  Aves. 

James  A.  O'Connor,  Pastor. 

Services  every  Sunday  evening  at  7.4.5. 

Everybody  welcome. 


The  Free  Educational 
Opportunities  of  New  York 


LECTURES. 

Young  Women’s  Christian  Association, 

7  EAst  15th  Street,  between  Fifth  Avenne  and  Broadway. 

Bible  Instruction  and  Service  of  j  Song,  in  the  Hall, 
every  Sunday^at  3  P.M. 


NATURAL  SCIENCE. 

American  Museum  of  Natural  Histo^. 

Central  Park  West  and  Seventy-seventh  Street. 
Daily  except  Sunday  and  Monday,  9-6.  Afternoons 
of  Holidays. 


LIBRARIES  AND  READING  ROOMS. 

New  York  Public  Libraries.— Astor,  40  Lafayette 
Plagie,  near  Astor  Place,  open  daily,  except  Sundays 
from  9  A.M.  to  5  P.M.— Lenox,  890-5  Fifth  Avenne,  from 
10  A.M.  to  5  P.M.  daily  except  Sundays. 


New  Y’ork  Free  Circulating  Library.— Free  Libraries 
at  49  Bond  Street  near  the  Bowery ;  135  Second  Avenue 
near  8th  Street;  836  West  48d  Street;  851  West  13th  Street; 
18  East  135tb  Street ;  130  West  33d  Street ;  206  West  100th 
Street;  281  West  f^h  Street;  1523  Second  Avenne :  215 
East  34th  Street ;  from  9  A.M.  to  9  P.M.  week  days  Sun¬ 
day  from  4  to  9  P.M. 


Young  Women’s  Christian  Association  Library  and 
Reading  Rooms  7  East  Fifteenth  street.— Free  to  self- 
supporting  women  or  those  who  are  studying  for  self-sup¬ 
port.  9  A.M.  to  9  P.M.  dally  except  Sunday. 


New  York  Free  Circnlating  Library  for  the  Blind.— 
121  West  Ninety-first  Street.  Mondays  Wednesdays  and 
Saturdays  (holidays  excepted),  1  to  4  P.M. 


COOPER  UNION  FOR  THE  ADVANCEMENT  OF 
SCIENCE  AND  ART, 

Free  Art  School  for  women,  daily,  9  A.M.  to  4  P.M. 
Free  Night  School  of  Science  for  men  and  women. 
Free  Night  School  of  Art  for  men. 

Free  Reidtng  Boom  and  Library  (open  dailyl  8  AkM. 
to  9  P.M. 


ART. 

Free  Exhibitions 
Metropolitan  Art  Museum, 

Central  Park  Ekist  and  82d  Street. 

Open  Tuesday,  Wednesday.  Thursday  and  Saturday, 
and  Monday  Evenings  from  8  to  10. 


Benevolences. 


The  King’s  Daughters’  House, 
48  Henry  Street. 

McAuIey  Water  Street  Mission, 
316  Water  Street. 


St,  Bartholomew’s  Mission, 
211  East  42d  Street. 

University  Settlement, 

36  Delancey  Street- 

Hartley  Honse, 

413  West  46th  Street. 


St.  Diirnabas  House, 

.306  Mulberry  Street. 

Industrial  Christian  Allianee, 
170  Bleecker  Street. 


Union  Settlement  Association, 

337  East  104th  Street. 

East  Side  Honse  Settlement  of  New  York, 
Foot  of  East  67th  Street. 

Riverside  Association, 

359  West  69th  Street. 


Nurses’  Settlement, 
3.59  Henry  Street. 


Sunnyside  Day  Nursery, 

51  Prospect  Place,  between  43d  and  43d  Strests. 

Wilson  Industrial  School  for  Girls  and  Mission, 
135  St.  Mark’s  Place,  cor.  8th  Street  and  Avenne  A. 


Five  Points  House  of  Industry, 
155  Worth  Street. 


American  Female  Guardian  Society  and  Home 
the  Friendless, 

39  Elast  29th  Street. 


Messiah  Home  for  Little  Children, 
145  East  15th  Street. 

College  Settlement, 

95  Rivington  Street. 


Wayside  Day  Nursery. 

314-216  Elast  30th  Street. 

The  Edgewater  Creche, 

Edgewater,  N.  Y".  (opposite  ia5th  Street  and]  General 
Grant’s  Tomb.) 

Day  excursions  for  poor  mothers,  and  children  under 
twelve  years  of  age. 

New  York  City  Office,  Room  302,  United  Charities  Build- 
ing,  105  Eiast  23d  Street. 

Gospel  Mission  to  the  Tombs. 
Evangelistic  and  Unsectarian. 

Rev.  Roderic  Terry.  D.D.,  President, 

George  E.  Sterry,  Treasurer,  79  Pine  Street. 

Rev.  J.  J.  Monro,  Chaplain. 

Several  Lord’s  day  services  and  visits  from  cell  to  cell, 
the  (25,000)  twenty-five  thousand  prisoners  who  yearly 
pass  through  the  Tombs. 

Funds  are  needed  for  this  good  work. 
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A  BALLAD  OF  THE  TREES  AND  THE 
MASTER. 

Sidney  Lanier. 

Into  the  woods  my  Master  went, 

Clean  forespent,  forespent ; 

Into  the  woods  my  Master  came, 

Forespent  with  love  and  shame. 

But  the  olives  they  were  not  blind  to  him. 
The  little  grey  leaves  were  kind  to  him. 

The  thorn  tree  had  a  mind  to  him 
When  into  the  woods  he  came. 

Out  of  the  woo<ls  my  Master  went. 

And  he  was  well  content ; 

Out  of  the  woods  my  Master  came. 

Content  with  death  and  shame. 

MTien  death  and  shame  would  woo  him  last. 
From  under  the  trees  they  drew  him  fast, 
’Twas  on  a  tree  tliey  slew  him  last. 

When  out  of  the  woods  he  came. 


All  Round  Horizon. 

During  the  past  week  the  attention  of  the 
world  has  been  centered  upon  the  Peace  Con¬ 
gress.  For  a  crisis  is  now  reached  in  the  dis¬ 
cussion  at  the  Hague.  There  is  a  momentous 
pause  in  the  proceedings  pending  the  consulta¬ 
tion  between  the  German  delegates  and  their 
Emperor  touching  the  proposals  respecting 
arbitration.  The  assent  of  Germany  to  any 
scheme  suggested  is  to  the  last  degree  impor¬ 
tant,  for  that  Empire  occupies  a  most  central 
position  in  the  tangled  web  of  European  poli¬ 
tics,  and  hostility  at  such  a  nerve  center  would 
play  havoc  with  the  peace  of  the  nations.  Our 
ingenious  American  delegates  have  originated 
a  compromise  proposition,  contemplating  the 
creation  of  a  limited  Bureau  of  Arbitration 
which  shall  assemble  only  when  belligerents 
agree  and  request  that  a  contention  shall  be 
arbitrated,  and  to  this  plan  the  latest  advices 
represent  the  great  “War  Lord”  as  serious¬ 
ly  inclining,  as  more  to  his  mind  than  the 
radical  methods  hitherto  proposed.  It  will  be 
a  wonderful  achievement  if  our  delegates  can 
induce  all  the  Powers  to  agree  even  to  a 
partial  recognition  of  the  principle  of  arbitra¬ 
tion  contained  in  the  American  plan. 

With  so  many  of  our  countrymen  located 
there,  affairs  in  South  Africa  are  of  interest  to 
every  American.  The  struggle  in  the  Trans¬ 
vaal  between  the  English  and  the  Boers  is 
essentially  one  for  the  possession  of  the  coun¬ 
try.  Although  it  may  never  carry  them  to 
actual  war,  both  sides  recognize  the  danger  of 
the  situation  and  are  preparing  for  any  emer¬ 
gency.  President  Kruger  has  taken  a  firm 
stand,  and  however  one  may  differ  with  his 
views,  one  cannot  but  admire  his  steadfast¬ 
ness.  He  has  appeared  in  no  unfavorable  light 
during  the  most  trying  period  of  his  long  ad¬ 
ministration.  Public  sentiment  in  England  is 
much  divided.  But  Colonial  Secretary  Cham¬ 
berlain  seems  confident  that  an  agreement  can 
be  effected,  though  he  is  pushing  war  prepara¬ 
tions  with  great  vigor.  Surely  with  such  able 
leaders  in  charge,  war  between  the  two  nations 
ought  to  be  a  very  remote  possibility. 


France  is  still  struggling  over  the  formation 
of  a  new  ministry.  M.  Poincare  attempted  to 
construct  a  Cabinet,  but  was  prevented  by  the 
unreasonable  demands  of  the  Radicals.  M. 
Delcasse  also  declined  the  responsibility.  Sena¬ 
tor  Waldeck-Rousseau,  a  brilliant  member  o 
the  Paris  bar,  then  undertook  the  task,  and 
there  seemed  to  be  good  ground  for  hope  that 
he  would  succeed,  but  the  latest  advices  are 
that  he  has  relinquished  the  attempt,  owing  to 
the  refusal  of  M.  Camille  Krantz  to  accept  a 
portfolio  of  less  dignity  (Public  Works)  than 
that  of  War,  which  he  held  in  the  retiring  Cabi¬ 
net.  The  condition  is  serious,  though  by  no  means 
hopeless.  All  eyes  are  now  turned  toward  that 
distinguished  patriot  and  wise  leader,  M. 
Casimir-Perier,  ex-President  of  the  Republic. 
His  devotion  to  his  country  is  beyond  question, 
and  confused  as  are  the  elements  of  the  situa¬ 
tion,  his  ability  is  sufficient  to  reduce  them 
to  harmony.  _ 

President  Loubet’s  assailants  have  been 
severely  punished,  Christiani  receiving  a  four 
years’  sentence.  While  the  new  government 
may  find  it  necessary  to  adopt  severe  discip¬ 
linary  measures,  still  it  is  daily  becoming  more 
apparent  that  Loubet  is  master  of  the  situa¬ 
tion,  and  that  the  foundations  of  the  French 
Republic  are  in  no  immediate  danger,  not¬ 
withstanding  the  menaces  of  such  officers  as 
Mercier,  Zurlinden  and  others  whose  reputa¬ 
tion  trembles  in  the  balance  with  the  acquittal 
of  Dreyfus. 

Hard  fighting  continues  in  the  Philippines. 
One  of  the  heaviest  battles  of  the  year  was 
fought  by  General  Lawton’s  troops  on  Zapote 
River.  The  insurgents  threatened  to  attack 
Manila  itself ;  and  it  was  only  after  desperate 
fighting  that  they  were  forced  to  make  a  slow 
retreat.  At  last  advices  General  Wheaton’s 
command  was  again  in  action,  having  been  at¬ 
tacked  in  the  rear  by  natives  who  were 
believed  to  be  friendly.  It  is  discouraging  to 
learn  that  at  this  late  day  we  are  only  manag¬ 
ing  with  our  utmost  efforts  to  ‘  ‘  hold  our  own.  ’  ’ 
The  need  of  more  troops  has  become  apparent 
to  all,  and  the  President  is  employing  every 
resource  to  forward  men  to  the  front.  The 
Sherman  with  41  officers  and  1,856  men  arrived 
at  Manila  on  Monday,  forty-five  hundred  men 
are  to  sail  from  San  Francisco  this  month ;  and 
it  is  estimated  by  the  War  Department  that  ten 
thousand  regular  soldiers  will  reach  Manila 
by  September  1.  Lest  we  should  be  too  de¬ 
spondent  about  the  ultimate  result,  let  us 
remember  that  our  regulars  are  thoroughly  ex¬ 
perienced  in  just  the  kind  of  fighting  that  lies 
before  them.  Their  Indian  campaigns  have 
made  them  the  best  frontier  fighters  in  the 
world. 

The  industrial  improvement  of  the  past  year 
has  unquestionably  been  very  great.  Yet  it 
has  not  proved  sufficient  to  relieve  the  strain 
that  has  so  long  existed  between  employer  and 
employe.  Last  week  furnished  ample  proof 
of  this  fact.  Strikes  are  reported  in  New 


York,  Buffalo  and  Rochester  in  this  State,  and 
in  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Maryland,  Kan¬ 
sas  and  Colorado.  But  the  most  serious  strike 
of  all  has  been  in  Ohio.  The  street  railway 
employes  of  Cleveland  are  carrying  on  a 
determined  and  protracted  strike.  Every  day 
tells  of  more  or  less  disturbance,  and  several 
riots  have  already  taken  place.  It  will  be  a 
relief  to  both  sides  when  a  satisfactory  adjust¬ 
ment  of  the  difficulty  is  reached.  Even  after 
all  these  disturbances  have  been  settledi  there 
still  remains  the  hard  fact  that  in  the  best  of 
industrial  times  a  maladjustment  of  indus¬ 
try  exists,  and  a  lack  of  sympathy  between 
manufacturer  and  laborer  which  bodes  ill  for 
the  future.  At  present  the  chief  difficulty  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  the  determination  of  employers  not 
to  recognize  the  associations  of  the  employed, 
as  such,  and  their  persistent  refusal  to  treat 
with  any  but  their  own  men  in  time  of  differ¬ 
ence.  So  long  as  the  right  of  laborers  to  form 
unions  is  undisputed,  there  is  no  reason  why 
they  should  not  be  allowed  the  benefit  of  the 
mediation  and  moral  support  of  their  leaders 
when  they  need  it  most. 

The  West  has  been  swept  by  tornados.  The 
latest  summing  up  of  the  effects  of  the  fearful 
cyclone  at  New  Richmond,  Wis.,  is  126  killed, 
128  injured  and  6  missing.  Altogether  57 
business  houses  and  114  residences  were 
wrecked.  At  Herman,  Neb.,  the  tornado  was 
immediately  followed  by  a  cloud  burst,  and 
few  of  the  eight  hundred  inhabitants  of  the 
village  escaped  without  some  injury.  Only  six 
buildings  were  left  standing.  Texas  has  also 
had  its  share  of  cloud  bursts  and  floods. 


Governor  Sayer’s  anti-trust  conference  is  to 
meet  at  St.  Louis  on  September  20,  and  a  large 
attendance  is  expected.  Texas  and  Ohio  are 
vigorously  fighting  the  trusts  in  every  possible 
manner.  The  former  will  grant  no  permits  to 
transact  business  to  any  corporation  chartered 
under  the  laws  of  New  Jersey.  As  that  State 
grants  franchises  to  nine- tenths  of  all  the  great 
trusts  of  the  United  States  this  is  a  sweeping 
measure.  Moreover  it  is  understood  that  the 
Governor  of  Texas  will  advocate  the  adoption 
of  this  line  of  action  by  all  States  represented 
at  the  St.  Louis  Conference. 


After  an  interesting  week  of  investigation 
the  Mazet  Committee  adjourns  until  August. 
Chief  Devery  has  been  the  most  openly  insolent 
of  any  of  the  witnesses.  The  Chief  plainly 
thinks  that  he  is  safe ;  that  the  Commissioners 
either  do  not  wish  or  do  not  dare  to  call  him 
to  account  for  his  conduct.  The  Commi.ssion- 
ers  alone  can  show  whether  he  is  or  is  not 
justified  in  this  opinion.  The  tax  department 
has  undergone  a  searchng  examination,  and  the 
result  would  have  roused  a  storm  of  indigna¬ 
tion  in  any  other  city  than  New  York.  The 
principal  check  upon  vigorous  remedial  action 
by  the  public  is  apparently  the  deep  seated 
conviction  that  the  alternative  to  Tammany  is 
just  as  bad  as  Tammany  itself.  Past  experi  ■ 
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ence  has  shown  that  reform  cannot  get  in  with¬ 
out  Mr.  Platt,  and  it  seoms  to  be  the  general 
opinion  that  with  him  it  conld  not  live  a 
minute.  Such  a  situation  makes  the  average 
decent  citizen  either  pessimistic  or  indifferent. 
If  men  would  learn  the  lesson  that  the  Amster¬ 
dam  Avenue  matter  teaches,  they  would  see 
that  public  int«rest  and  indignation  can  be 
made  to  act  as  a  wholesome  restraint  upon  the 
Legislature  and  effect  lasting  results.  And  a 
few  honest  bills  could  do  much  towards  clean¬ 
ing  up  the  present  corruption  and  incompe- 
tonce  that  have  been  shown  to  exist  in  our  tax 
department. 

The  Arbitration  Commission  which  is  to  pass 
upon  the  Veneznelau  boundary  question  was 
formally  opened  in  Paris  on  Thursday  last. 
The  members  of  the  Commission  are  Chief 
Justice  Melville  W.  Ihller,  Sir  Richard  Henn 
Collins,  Lord  Justice  of  Appeal,  England ;  Pro¬ 
fessor  De  Martens  of  Holland,  who  is  the  um¬ 
pire  ;  Baron  Russell  of  Killoween,  Lord  Chief 
Justice  of  England;  Justice  David  J.  Brewer; 
ex  President  Benjamin  Harrison  and  General 
Benjamia  F.  Traoy  are  attached  to  the  Commis¬ 
sion.  The  arbitrators  were  received  by  M. 
Delcasse,  who  still  acts  as  Foreign  Minister 
until  4  new  ministry  is  formed.  The  plan  is 
to  meet  four  days  in  the  week ;  Sir  Richard 
Webster  is  to  speak  first,  then  two  Venezuelan 
counsel,  then  two  counsel  for  Great  Britain, 
then  one  for  each  party  with  a  closing  address 
by  Venezuela.  Sir  Richards’s  address  was 
mainly  historical  and  geographical.  After 
bearing  it  the  Commission  adjoume<l  until 
Wednesday  of  this  week. 

U>DEB  THE  t’ATALPA. 

Rev.  Theodore  L.  Cuyler. 

Only  half  a  dozen  of  the  old  historic  Protes¬ 
tant  Church  buildings  still  remain  in  the  lower 
part  of  New  York  and  one  of  these  is  the 
venerable  Reformed  Dutch  Church  in  Market 
street,  which  for  the  last  thirty  years  has  been 
known  as  the  ‘  ‘  Presbyterian  Church  of  the  Sea 
and  Laud.”  That  solid  stone  structure,  with 
its  square  stumpy  tower,  was  built  in  1819 ; 
and  on  next  Sunday  evening  (June  18),  the 
eightieth  anniversary  of  its  dedication  will  be 
celebrated.  The  edifice  was  reared  largely  by 
the  liberality  of  that  veteran  patriot.  Col. 
Henry  Rutgers,  who  owned  much  of  the  Sev¬ 
enth  ward-  By  the  way,  it  may  not  be  gener¬ 
ally  known  that  the  heroic  young  martyr-spy, 
Capt.  Nathan  Hale,  was  executed  within  a 
few  steps  of  where  the  old  church  now  stands, 
and  which  was  then  Colonel  Rutgers’s  orchard. 

The  first  pastor  of  the  Market  Street  Re¬ 
formed  Church  was  Dr.  William  McMurray, 
who  came  thither  from  Rhinebeck,  N.  Y.  He 
was  an  earnest  preacher,  and  a  most  lovable 
pastor;  gathered  a  large  congregation  and,  at 
his  death  in  September,  1835,  had  six  hun¬ 
dred  communicant  members.  His  successor 
was  Dr.  Isaac  Ferris  who  was  called  from 
Albany  in  1836.  He  did  a  thoroughly  good 
work  there  for  seventeen  years  until,  in  the 
beginning  of  1853,  he  was  elected  Chancellor 
of  the  University  of  New  York.  The  current 
of  population  w'as  setting  irresistibly  from  the 
old  Seventh  ward  np-toMm,  when  I  accepted  a 
call  from  the  church  immediately  after  the 
resignation  of  Chancellor  Ferris.  It  was  no 
easy  task  to  fight  against  geography  as  well  as 
against  the  Evil  One ;  but  those  seven  years  in 
the  Market  Street  Church  were  among  the 
happiest  of  my  life.  1  had  an  admirable  band 
of  workers;  the  boarding-houses  swarmed  with 
young  men ;  and  among  the  young  fellows  who 
crowded  the  galleries  on  Sabbath  evenings 
were  Robert  R.  McBnrney,  Charles  A.  Briggs, 
Richard  L.  Purdy,  Samuel  McKee  and  others 
who  have  since  made  their  mark  in  the  reli¬ 
gious  world.  In  the  middle  aisle  loomed  up  the 


stately  form  and  good  grey  head  of  Col. 
William  B.  Crosby  and  his  brilliant  son 
Howard  preached  one  of  his  first  sermons  in 
that  pulpit. 

A  blessed  outpouring  of  the  Holy  Spirit  oc¬ 
curred  in  1856,  and  the  great  revival  of  1858 
had  some  of  its  first  manifestations  in  “Market 
Street.”  What  glorious  harvest  days  those 
were!  Jeremiah  Lamphier,  who  started  the 
Fulton  street  prayer-meeting,  was  our  choir- 
leader,  and  our  Elder  Mahlon  T.  Hewit  was 
his  right-hand  man  in  that  noon-day  meeting. 
In  April,  ISGO,  the  Market  Street  consistory 
decided — by  a  majority  of  one  vote — not  to 
build  up  town  (retaining  the  old  edifice  as  a 
mission  church),  and  I  promptly  accepted  a 
call  from  that  little  band  in  Brooklyn  which 
grew  into  the  Lafayette  Avenue  Presbyterian 
Chnrch.  The  organization  in  Market  street 
struggled  along  hopelessly  for  eight  years 
and  was  dissolved  in  1869.  Then  the  building 
was  secured  for  the  “Presbyterian  Church  of 
the  Sea  and  Land,”  and  a  most  heaven- 
blessed  missionary  work  has  been  done  there. 
One  of  its  pastors  was  the  Rev.  Edward  Hopper, 
who  composed  there  that  superb  sailor-hymn, 

‘  ‘  Jesus,  Savior,  pilot  me.  ’  ’  The  present  ener¬ 
getic  and  popular  pastor  is  the  Rev.  John 
Hopkins  Denison.  Long  may  those  solid  walls 
endure,  and  may  they  resound  with  the  “new 
songs”  of  converted  souls! 

The  Rev.  John  Watson  of  the  “Bonnie  Brier- 
bush”  has,  since  his  return  to  Liverpool,  .deliv¬ 
ered  a  discourse  in  which  he  gave  some  of  the 
impressions  which  he  had  formed  during  his 
recent  lecture  tour  in  the  United  States.  He 
paid  a  high'tribnte  to  the  vivacity  of  intellect, 
incredible  energy  and  hopeful  spirit  of  the 
American  people.  But  his  picture  of  us  was 
darkened  with  some  shadows.  He  said  that 
no  one  conld  be  in  America  without  undr 
standing  what  an  unmitigated  curse  the  Sn 
day  press  is  to  the  people,  although  there  was 
here  and  there  a  paper  of  nobler  tone  than  the 
others.  He  went  on  to  say,  “Among  the  many 
things  he  had  seen  in  America,  one  thing 
which  had  greatly  startled  him  was  the  power 
of  the  secular  spirit  and  the  weakness  of  the 
Christian  Chnrch  (!).  Men  were  devoted  to 
money  in  a  way  he  could  not  have  imagined. 
The  power  of  money  permeated  all  society ;  in 
politics  high  ideals  were  almost  stifled ;  and 
the  Christian  Church  was  often,  to  a  considera¬ 
ble  extent,  conducted  as  a  business  concern. 
In  some  districts  the  churches  were  almost 
abandoned  by  men,  and  the  congregations 
composed  almost  entirely  by  women.”  For 
one  1  am  not  sorry  that  Dr.  W’atson  has  spoken 
out  his  honest  convictions;  for,  during  the  last 
twelve-month,  we  have  passed  through  the  most 
astonishing  deluge  of  .self-glorification  that  any 
nation  has  ever  suffered — and  survived !  The 
eloquent  doctor  may  have  laid  on  the  dark  col¬ 
ors  rather  too  heavily ;  but  there  is  truth  enough 
in  the  picture  to  set  all  patriots  and  Chris¬ 
tians  to  sober  thinking. 

On  the  23d  of  last  month  occurred  the  cen¬ 
tenary  of  the  birth  of  the  celebrated  humorist, 
Thomas  Hood.  Much  of  his  life  was  a  sore 
struggle  with  ill  health  and  poverty.  He  was 
mainly  known  during  most  of  that  life  by  his 
funny  and  punny  poetry;  but  to-day  he  is 
chiefly  remembered  by  his  nobly  pathetic  pro¬ 
ductions,  the  “Song  of  the  Shirt”  and  the 
‘  ‘  Bridge  of  Sighs.  ’  ’  The  first  of  these  he 
offered  to  several  publishers  in  vain ;  but  when 
it  appeared  in  “Punch,”  it  went  like  wildfire; 
and  on  his  monument  in  Eensal  Green  Ceme¬ 
tery  is  inscribed,  “He  sang  the  Song  of  the 
Shirt.” 

Dr.  Faunce,  the  newly  elected  president  of 
Brown  University,  will  remain  in  his  New 
York  pastorate  until  next  October,  when  the 
chnrch  will  celebrate  his  tenth  anniversary. 


OF  OUR  CITY  CHURCHES. 

The  French  Evangelical  Church  will  remain 
open  during  the  summer,  although  its  pastor, 
the  Rev.  H.  L.  Grandlienard,  will  spend  his 
vacation  in  Europe.  After  the  good  old  fashion 
of  our  forefathers,  the  morning  services  will  be 
conducted  by  the  elders  of  the  church.  The 
Sunday-school,  which  is  held  at  nine  in  the 
morning,  will  be  kept  up,  and  also  the  Wednes¬ 
day  evening  prayer-meeting. 

In  the  Fourth  Avenue  Church  there  will  be 
service  Sunday  morning  and  evening  with  the 
Rev.  F.  E.  Shearer  to  preach.  Though  with¬ 
out  a  pastor  this  chnrch  will  carry  on  an  im¬ 
portant  Fresh  Air  work. 

The  pastor  of  Westminster  Church,  the  Rev. 
R.  F.  Sample  D.  D. ,  the  Moderator  of  General 
Assembly,  will  leave  town  next  week  for  his 
vacation.  Arrangements  for  the  summer  sup¬ 
ply  are  not  yet  completed,  but  the  church 
will  be  kept  open  for  Sunday-school,  morning 
service  and  a  seven  o’clock  prayer-meeting 
under  the  charge  of  the  Christian  Endeavor 
Society.  The  Wednesday  evening  meeting  will 
be  carried  on  through  the  summer. 

The  Rev.  James  Chambers  D.D.  of  Calvary 
Presbyterian  Church  last  Sunday  announced 
his  resignation.  Dr.  Chambers  removed  with 
the  congregation  from  the  old  site  on  Madison 
Avenue,  and  helped  to  build  the  new  church. 
The  relations  between  pastor  and  people  have 
been  most  harmonious;  a  united  family  in 
this  church  home.  Only  the  financial  situation 
of  the  chnrch  conld  induce  Dr.  Chambers  to 
give  up  the  relations  he  holds  with  his  people. 
The  lots  on  which  the  church  stands  when  sold 
will  more  than  repay  the  indebtedness  and 
leave  $50,  (XX)  for  other  work.  The  situ¬ 
ation  is  not  unlike  that  of  the  Madison  Avenue 
Church — the  neighborhood  fast  becoming  en¬ 
tirely  Jewish.  Dr.  Chambers  and  members  of 
his  chnrch  have  canvassed  the  neighborhood 
thoroughly  and  found  that  there  is  no  hope  of 
keeping  a  Presbyterian  chnrch  there  without 
an  endowment.  As  things  are, '  minister 
and  people  find  financial  concerns  taking  up 
time  and  energy  which  might  better  be  spent  in 
advancing  the  cause  of  Christ  and  of  the  Pres¬ 
byterian  Church  elsewhere.  The  congregation 
would  willingly  follow  their  pastor  to  a  new 
church  in  some  better  locality.  This  week  is 
full  of  farewells,  the  final  prayer  meeting,  a 
farewell  reception  to  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Chambers 
on  Thursday  evening,  and  on  Sunday,  June  25, 
the  pastor’s  farewell  sermon.  Soon  after.  Dr. 
Chambers  will  go  to  his  country  home,  Sher¬ 
burne,  Chenango  County,  New  York. 

The  Manhattan  Congregational  Church,  Dr. 
H.  A.  Stimson,  pastor,  will  close  July  1  for 
two  months. 

The  Pilgrim  Chnrch  in  Harlem  will  unite 
for  the  summer  as  usual  with  the  other  Har¬ 
lem  churches,  and  will  hold  its  last  service  in 
the  old  church  previous  to  handing  it  over  to 
its  purchasers  on  June  25.  Active  building 
operations  will  be  begun  during  the  summer. 
The  pastor.  Dr.  S.  H.  Virgin,  will  spend  his 
vacation  at  West  Chelmsford. 

The  old  Thirteenth  Street  Presbyterian 
Church  will  soon  be  vacant.  The  Rev.  W.  D. 
Buchanan’s  effort  having  failed  to  unite  it 
with  the  Fourth  Avenue  Church,  he  will  re¬ 
turn  from  Narragansett  Pier,  where  his  family 
is  now  tarrying,  to  preach  his  farewell  sermon 
on  next  Sunday,  June  11. 

The  Brick  Church  will  be  open  all  summer 
with  President  M.  W.  Stryker  in  the  Sunday 
morning  pulpit.  The  ministers  of  this  church, 
of  which  Dr.  Van  Dyke  is  pastor,  have  made 
an  arrangement  among  themselves  by  which 
one  of  the  four  will  always  be  close  at  hand 
to  answer  any  call  for  pastoral  service. 
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The  Distrlrtg  'Where  Th<  y  Live;  the  ChiircheH 
That  Serve  Them  ;  the  Nerd  of  a  Church  Itiiild- 
ing;  in  “  Little  Africa.” 

Rev.  P.  Butler  Thompkins. 

The  Presbyterian  Church  has  done  little 
among  the  colored  people  of  the  North.  Its 
mission  field  has  been  and  is  below  Mason  and 
Dixon’s  line.  But  with  changing  conditions 
New  York  City  has  become  an  important  center 
for  our  colored  people.  They  are  coming  here 
in  large  numbers  not  only  from  the  South,  but 
from  the  West  Indies  and  other  islands  of  the 
St  a.  They  come  for  several  reasons,  the.  colored 
people  of  the  South  because  of  continuous 
oppression  there,  and  from  the  West  Indies 
because  of  the  mercantile  and  industrial  oppor¬ 
tunities  of  New  York.  There  is  therefore  a 
continuous  increase  in  our  colored  population, 
although  not  in  churches. 

For  nearly  seventy-five  years  the  colored  peo¬ 
ple  of  this  city  lived  in  what  was  known  as 
“the  Bleecker  and  Thompson  Streets  District.  ’’ 
During  this  period  St.  Philips  Protestant  Epis¬ 
copal  Church,  Bethel  African  Methodist  Epis¬ 
copal  Church,  Shiloh  Presbyterian  Church, 
Zion  African  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  and 
the  Abyssinian  Baptist  Church  ministered  to 
the  moral,  spiritual  and  industrial  necessities 
of  the  colored  people  of  this  district. 

But  conditions  have  changed  and  are  still 
changing.  For  some  thirty  years,  owing  to  the 
inroads  of  business,  there  has  been  a  gradual 
migration  of  the  Bleecker  and  Thompson 
streets  colonists  to  the  up-town  districts. 

There  are  now  seven  of  these  districts  where 
colored  people  are  centered.  The  First  district 
is  yet  the  region  of  Bleecker  and  Thompson 
streets,  but  it  is  not  by  any  means  the  most 
populous,  as  it  formally  was.  Zion  African 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church  at  West  Tenth  and 
Bleecker  streets,  and  the  Abyssinia  Baptist 
Church  at  KiGWaverley  Place,  are  the  only  two 
dowm  town  churches  to  minister  to  the  needs 
of  this  district,  but  they  are  sufficient  for  the 
population. 

The  Second  district  extends  from  Thirteenth 
street,  west  of  Sixth  avenue,  to  Twenty-sixth 
street  and  the  Hudson  River.  St.  Philips 
Protestant  Episcopal  Church  and  Bethel  Afri¬ 
can  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  both  in  West 
Twenty-fifth  street,  are  sufficient  for  the  col¬ 
ored  population  of  this  district. 

The  Third  district  extends  from  Twenty- sixth 
to  Fifty-second  street,  west  of  Sixth  avenue, 
to  the  Hudson  River.  To  this  district  I  will 
shoitly  return. 

The  Fourth  district  extends  from  Fifty-sec¬ 
ond  street  to  Sixty-ninth.  Above  Fifty-third 
street  it  extends  westward  to  the  banks  of  the 
Hudson. 

This  territory  is  in  the  Nineteenth  Assembly 
District.  The  most  thickly  settled  part  of  it 
is  west  of  Tenth  avenue,  between  Sixtieth  and 
Sixty-ninth  streets.  St.  Mark’s  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church  and  the  Mt.  Olivet  Baptist 
Church  in  West  Fifty-third  street  minister  to 
these  people,  but  they  are  not  sufficient. 

There  ought  to  be  another  church  between 
Tenth  and  Eleventh  avenues  and  Sixty  and 
Sixty-ninth  streets. 

The  Fifth  district  is  a  small  but  growing 
colony  in  West  One  Hundred  and  Thirty-fifth 
street.  The  colored  people  of  this  neighbor¬ 
hood  either  come  down  town  to  church  or  go 
to  the  white  churches. 

On  the  East  Side,  we  find  two  settlements ; 
one  below  the  Harlem  River  and  the  other 
above.  The  one  below  may  be  called  the  East 
Ninety-seventh  street  district,  and  it  contains 
between  five  and  six  thousand  colored  people. 
We  have  here  two  churches  and  one  mission. 
The  Union  Methodist  in  Eighty  fifth  street, 
between  Second  and  Third  avenues;  the  Mt. 
Taoor  Presbyterian  Church  in  One  Hundred 


and  Fourth  street,  between  Park  and  Lexing¬ 
ton  avenues,  and  the  White  Rose  Mission  in 
Ninety-.'^eventh  street,  between  Second  and 
Third  avenues. 

The  seventh  colony  is  above  the  bridge  and 
its  center  is  One  Hundred  and  Fifty-fifth 
street.  St.  David’s  Chapel  is  a  mission  begun 
there  about  three  years  ago  by  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  Church  and  it  is  said  to  be  doing  a 
very  effective  work.  The  Vanderbilts  are  in¬ 
terested  in  and  have  contributed  liberally  both 
to  the  support  of  the  church  and  to  the  build¬ 
ing  fund. 

I  ask  my  readers  to  turn  back  with  me  now 
to  the  Third  district  which  extends  west  of 
Sixth  avenue  to  the  Hudson  River  and  from 
Twenty- sixth  to  Fifty-.second  street. 

The  lower  part  of  this  region  w'as  formerly 
known  as  “The  Tenderloin.  ’’  For  many  years 
it  was  impossible  for  colored  people  to  get 
houses  in  which  to  live,  but  during  the  great 
reformation  begun  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Charles  H. 
Parkhurst,  a  great  many  undesirable  people 
were  forced  out  of  s  district  and  the  houses 
made  vacant  by  this  exodus  were  thrown  open 
to  respectable  colored  people  and  they  came  in 
large  numbers  from  the  Bleecker  and  Thomp¬ 
son  streets  district. 

To  a  very  great  degree  the  character  of  the 
neighborhood  has  been  changed  and  instead  of 
the  old  “Tenderloin,”  we  have  “Little  Af¬ 
rica,  ”  for  this  is  now  the  real  center  of  our 
colored  population.  The  attention  of  the  Pres¬ 
bytery  of  New  York  was  called  to  this  new 
condition,  and  a  mission  known  as  the  New 
Presbyterian  Church  was  begun  in  a  little  hall 
at  108  West  Thirty-second  street.  The  Pres¬ 
bytery  organized  this  mission  into  the  St. 
James  Presbyterian  Church,  April  20,  1895. 
The  church  was  incorporated  under  the  laws 
of  New  York  in  May  of  the  same  year. 

This  hall  had  a  seating  capacity  of  only  110 
or  115,  and  it  soon  became  too  small.  Another 
hall,  213  West  Thirty-second  street,  was  rented, 
and  in  it  the  congregation  is  now  holding 
services.  But  it  is  in  the  same  building  with 
a  stable,  the  ventilation  is  poor  and  the  rent 
is  high! 

Even  under  these  conditions  the  church  has 
grown  in  favor,  both'with  God  and  man.  and 
has  now  an  active  contributing  communicant 
membership  of  115,  a  congregational  member¬ 
ship  of  250,  a  Sunday  school  of  125  and  a  Chris¬ 
tian  Endeavor  Society  numbering  28. 

During  the  year  now’  closing  the  church  con¬ 
tributed  to  every  one  of  our  Mission  Boards, 
supported  a  student  in  theJHains  Normal  and 
Industrial  School  of  Augusta,  Ga. ,  and  gave 
towards  its  own  support  an  average  of  .fl25 
per  month.  The  churchjyear  which  closed  on 
the  26th  of  April,  found  some  five  or  six 
dollars  in  the  treasury  of  every  Board  in  the 
church. 

In  The  Evangelist  of  November  the  18th, 
1897,  an  article  appeared,  entitled,  “The  Afro- 
American  in  New  York.  ”  A  lady  in  Cranford, 
who  had  formerly  lived  in  this  neighborhood, 
in  Thirty- second  street,  sent  her  check  for  two 
dollars  and  these  two  dollars  suggested  the 
idea  of  a  building  fund.  The  matter  was  laid 
before  some  of  the  leading  clergymen  of  the 
city,  who  heartily  endorsed  the  idea  and  at¬ 
tached  their  names  to  an  appeal  for  |.50,000  to 
purchase  lots  and  to  erect  a  suitable  house  of 
God  for  the  colored  people  of  this  district. 

Mr.  Constant  A.  Andrews,  633  Madison 
avenue,  was  elected  treasurer  of  the  Build¬ 
ing  fund  and  will  receive  contributions.  A  lady 
has  given  ten  thousand  dollars  (|10,000)  condi¬ 
tioned  upon  the  entire  amount  being  raised ;  a 
gentleman  and  his  wife  have  just  given  five 
hundred  dollars  each,  and  several  minor  gifts 
have  been  received,  which  amount  to  about 
$13,000.  It  is  hoped  that  many  will  follow 
these  examples. 


WHAT  >B0UT  THESE  PLEHGIS? 

Rev.  Mead  Holmes. 

A  general  in  Wellington’s  army  was  ordered 
to  take  a  certain  fort  on  a  certain  night.  A 
messenger  was  despatched  to  say,  “Impossi¬ 
ble.”  The  old  Duke  from  his  dimly  lighted 
tent  replied,  “The  taking  of  that  fort  to-night 
is  in  my  order-book.  Tell  the  general  to 
advance  at  once.”  The  order  was  obeyed,  the 
fort  taken,  a  great  victory. 

In  the  order- bork  of  heaven,  is^it  not  written 
in  letters  of  fire  and  blood,  “Let  the  debt  on 
our  Freedmen’s  Board,  this  last,  fortress  of  the 
enemy,  be  demolished?”  Nowhere,  do  we  read 
of  the  Resolutions  of  the  Apostles,  but  of  the 
“Acts  of  the  Apostles.”  “Action”  was  their 
watchword,  and  should  be  ours.  “Action!” 
Consider  the  situation.  The  United  States 
census,  carefully  examined,  shows  the  increase 
of  our  colored  population  to  be  at  least  three 
hundred  per  day.  Have  we  even  kept  pace 
with  this  increase? 

In  1894  we  had  91  flourishing  schools;  in 
’96,  87;  in  ’96,  75;  in  ’97,  57;  in  ’98,  63— a 
reduction  of  nearly  one-half.  Pupils  reduced 
from  eleven  thousand  to  eight  thousand.  W’ho, 
that  has  a  spark  of  humanity  in  his  soul,  can 
look  supinely  on  these  facts?  The  army  that 
remains  in  its  entrenchments  is  beaten,  i  have 
willingly  made  my  offering  toward  the  freed¬ 
men’s  debt.  The  money  was  not  mine,  but  the 
Master’s.  I  am  only  his  steward  like  any 
other  Christian.  I  am  paying  six  per  cent, 
interest  on  my  taxes  this  year,  but  have  faith 
in  the  future,  the  horizon  is  brightening.  Take 
courage. 

Our  church  debts  have,  for  years,  formed  a 
veritable  octopus,  with  its  eight  arms — one  for 
each  Board — clawing,  stinging  and  paralyzing 
all  of  our  forces.  Let  the  frightful  monster 
prey  upon  ns  no  more.  Slay  him,  cut  him  in 
pieces,  kill  him !  Kill  him  and  bury  him  be¬ 
yond  a  resurrection,  so  deep  that  even  a  blast 
from  Gabriel’s  trumpet  cannot  reach  him. 

Is  not  Providence  speaking  to  us  in  thunder 
tones,  “Prepare  ye  the  way  of  the  Lord?” 
Clear  the  road,  take  up  this  great  stumbling- 
block  that  the  chariot  wheels  of  Zion  may  roll 
gloriously  through  all  the  destitute  regions  of 
our  land  and  the  world.  Down  with  the  debt, 
here  and  now,  forever  and  ever!  Pledges  not 
only  should  be  given  but  ]>oid.  “Action?” 
Let  the  words  “Debt”  and  “Retrenchment” 
be  stricken  from  our  church  vocabulary.  We 
should  have  no  use  for  them.  Give  our  Boards 
a  clear  field,  to  do  their  level  best.  Let  the 
ground  lost  be  recovered  and  the  enemy  be 
confounded  by  our  conquests.  Let  our  dis¬ 
banded  schools  be  re-established,  dismissed 
teachers  recalled,  shortened  terms  made  full 
time,  dilapidated  buildings  repaired,  ministers 
living  on  the  border  of  starvation  made  com¬ 
fortable.  Let  our  esteemed  and  sagacious  offi¬ 
cers,  faithful  and  true,  bo  on  the  alert,  not 
studying  how  to  keep  within  their  income, 
but  how  to  make  their  income  commeumrnte  vitli 
their  needr. 

Properly  aroused,  our  Board  of  Freedmen 
can  electrify  every  church  on  our  roll.  It  em¬ 
braces  every  element  of  interest  and  power  to 
be  found  in  the  others,  Homo  Missions,  For¬ 
eign  Missions,  Education,  Church  Erection, 
etc.  The  other  Boards  represent  the  rich  col¬ 
ors  of  the  rainbow,  while  this  blends  all  into 
the  pure  white  light  of  a  Christlike  com¬ 
passion,  reaching  down  after  the  poverty 
stricken,  the  ignorant  and  debased,  the  outcast 
and  oppressed,  the  wronged  and  despised  at 
our  very  doors,  in  the  very  bosom  of  our 
republic. 

Let  us  lift  up  the  negro  where  he  can  com¬ 
mand  recognition.  Has  not  God  laid  upon  ns 
a  special  responsibilty?  Have  we  redeemed  our 
pledges  on  the  $40,000  fund?  Let  them  be 
cashed  at  once. 
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FLINGS  AT  MISSIONARIES. 

Ill  the  face  of  the  splendid  acknowledgments 
of  the  debt  of  statecraft  to  missionary  enter¬ 
prise,  which  have  of  late  been  made  by  French 
and  German  and  English  statesmen,  the  ten¬ 
dency  which  still  persists  among  a  certain  class 
of  magazine  writers  and  newspaper  correspond¬ 
ents  to  disparage  the  work  and  influence  of  the 
Christian  missionary  does  their  intelligence 
and  honesty  scant  credit.  This  tendency  finds 
illustration  in  an  article  on  “The  Rescue  of 
the  Whalers”  in  Harper's  Monthly  for  June. 
The  author  makes  it  appear  that  the  Presby¬ 
terian  missionary.  Dr.  Marsh,  at  Point  Barrow, 
Alaska,  was  so  inhuman  as  to  withhold  the 
use  of  a  school  building  from  the  shipwrecked 
whalers.  To  show  the  utter  groundlessness  of 
such  a  statement  it  is  not  necessary  to  resort 
to  the  files  of  correspondence  in  our  Home 
Board  rooms.  It  needs  only  to  turn  to  the 
official  report  of  the  government  officer, 
Lieutenant  Jarvis,  in  command  of  the  overland 
relief  expedition,  to  find  the  following  para¬ 
graph  : 

“Twenty-five  of  the  men  were  placed  in  the 
refuge  station,  where  the  officers  were  already 
quartered,  making  forty  in  all  there;  twenty- 
three  in  the  school  room  of  the  Presbyterian 
Mission,  now  occupied  by  Dr.  and  Mrs.  H  R. 
Marsh,  who  kindly  gave  its  use,  and  twenty- 
eight  in  a  building  of  the  Cape  Smyth  Whaling 
Company,  formerly  used  as  a  storehouse.  ’  ’ 

Turning  to  the  report  of  the  Bureau  of  Edu¬ 
cation,  Alaska  Division,  we  find  the  following 
from  Point  Barrow,  where  Dr.  Marsh  has  been 
also  government  teacher; 

“H.  R.  Mar.sh  M.D.  teacher;  enrollment, 
sixty-eight;  population,  Eskimo.  In  Septem¬ 
ber,  1897, -eight  vessels  of  the  Arctic  whaling 
fleet  were  caught  in  the  ice  near  Point  Barrow. 
The  quartering  in  the  school-room  of  men 
from  the  imprisoned  ships  and  the  frequent 
calls  upon  Dr.  Mar.sh  for  professional  services 
iuterftred  with  the  routine  of  school  work. 
Dr.  Marsh  reports:  ‘School  opened  on  Septem¬ 
ber  13  with  a  good  attendance,  but  before  the 
end  of  the  month  the  crews  of  the  Orca  and 
Freeman  were  here  and  nearly  half  the  village 
people  were  sent  inland  to  hunt  in  order  to 
provide  food  for  the  whalers,  taking  their  fam¬ 
ilies  with  them.  In  October,  Captain  Mason 
of  the  .Teanio  sent  for  me  to  see  a  sick  man, 
and  I  was  out  a  week  there.  I  observed  the 
usual  Thanksgiving  and  Christmas  intermis¬ 
sions,  though  tempted  to  keep  school  every  day. 
As  I  had  been  holding  a  night  school  for  the 
sailors  during  October,  November  and  Decem¬ 
ber,  I  felt  that  I  needed  the  rest  and  so  did  not 
keep  school  during  the  holidays.  On  January 
31  such  a  blizzard  raged  that  not  a  person 
came  near  the  house.  The  next  day  the  whaler 
Navarch  drifted  in  with  the  ice,  and  for  three 
days  not  a  child  old  enough  to  carry  anything 
was  seen  in  the  village.  Every  one — men, 
women,  and  children— went  out  to  the  vessel 
and  carried  to  shore  on  sleds  or  on  their  backs 
everything  on  the  vessel  that  was  movable. 
During  February  the  rest  of  the  villagers  went 
inland  to  hunt.  Only  six  school  children  re¬ 


mained.  I  kept  school  for  a  few  days  with 
them ;  but  soon  the  boys  left  to  join  the  parents, 
and  I  closed  the  school.  ’  ’  ’ 

The  government  report  continues: 

“In  this  connection  it  is  appropriate  to  call 
public  attention  to  the  influence  of  the  mission 
school  in  making  Arctic  Alaska  safe  fcr  the 
transit  of  white  men.  In  1890,  when  the  Con¬ 
gregational  Mission  was  established  at  Cape 
Prince  of  Wales,  no  whaler  had  dared  drop 
anchor  in  the  neighborhood  of  that  village  for 
ten  years  and  the  placing  of  missionaries  there 
was  considered  by  the  captains  of  the  whalers 
as  a  foolhardy  undertaking.  The  missionaries 
were  placed  there,  and  now  ships  can  anchor 
and  their  crews  go  on  shore  with  safety. 

“When,  in  1881-1883,  Lieutenant  Ray,  United 
State.<  Army,  was  placed  in  charge  of  the  in¬ 
ternational  polar  expedition  at  Point  Barrow, 
a  turret  was  built  at  one  corner  of  his  house 
and  armed  with  cauuon  to  protect  his  party 
from  the  natives.  Now  the  Presbyterian  Mis¬ 
sion  has  so  civilized  the  natives  that  no  forti¬ 
fied  habitation  is  necessary.  Under  the  iufiu- 
ence  of  the  Presbyterian  missionary  the  natives 
not  only  provided  the  shipwrecked  sailors  with 
food  from  their  own  scanty  supply,  but  also 
with  necessary  fur  clothing.  The  influence  of 
the  missions  made  possible  Lieutenant  Jarvis’s 
heroic  trip  unarmed.  .  .  . 

“After  the  departure  of  Mr.  George  F. 
Tilton,  October  22,  to  carry  the  news  to  the 
States,  Dr.  H.  R.  Marsh,  Presbyterian  mis¬ 
sionary  at  Point  Barrow,  Mr.  Charles  D. 
Brower,  agent  of  the  Liebes  Whaling  Company, 
and  Mr.  Mcllheiiny,  a  scientist  making  an 
Arctic  collection,  the  three  leading  white  resi¬ 
dents  of  the  point,  immediately  set  themselves 
to  provide  for  the  welfare  of  the  shipwrecked 
whalers  that  had  been  thrown  upon  their 
hands.  Mr.  Brow-er  at  once  arranged  to  issue 
rations  from  his  stores  to  the  men;  the  Eski¬ 
mos  were  sent  into  the  surrounding  country 
to  get  wild  game,  both  for  themselves  and  the 
suffering  whalers ;  Dr.  Marsh  gave  his  time 
and  medical  services  to  saving  the  men  from 
scurvy  and  other  diseases  that  would  otherwise 
have  caused  the  loss  of  many  lives.  All  the 
houses  in  the  place  w’ere  put  at  the  disposal  of 
the  wrecked  men,  each  one  taking  into  his  own 
home  all  that  could  be  accommodated.  .  .  . 

“At  the  request  of  Lieutenant  Jarvis,  Dr. 
Marsh,  Professor  Mcllhenny,  and  Mr.  Brower 
consented  to  an  increase  of  the  number  already 
quartered  upon  them;  in  the  meantime  a  store¬ 
room  had  been  sutficiently  emptied  of  provisions 
so  that  a  number  of  them  could  be  placed  in 
that.  This  made  them  more  comfortable. 
There  being  much  suffering  on  account  of 
scanty  and  insufficient  clothing.  Lieutenant 
Jarvis  secured  a  large  amount  of  fur  clothing 
from  the  Eskimos,  which  was  freely  con¬ 
tributed  from  their  stores  for  the  use  of  the 
men.  Lieutenant  .Jarvis  took  command  of  the 
station,  issued  rations,  communicated  with  the 
various  ships,  sent  out  parties  of  native  hunters, 
which  brought  in  supplies  of  wild  meat,  and 
so  controlled  matters  that,  when  the  Bear  was 
finally  able  to  reach  the  place  and  take  off  the 
men,  they  were  found  in  much  more  comforta¬ 
ble  circumstances  and  healthier  condition  than 
could  have  been  expected.  ’  ’ 

Further  comment  is  needless. 

THE  PROBLEM  OF  THE  MODERN  CHURCH. 

No  more  interesting  and  important  problem 
is  before  us  at  the  present  day  than  that  of  the 
church  building.  Its  conditions  to-day  are  as 
different  from  those  of  past  years  as  it  is  possi¬ 
ble  to  conceive.  The  church  building  of 
former  times  consisted  usually  of  a  box-like 
room,  for  the  services,  and  sometimes  a  simple 
(and  too  often  damp)  basement  for  the  Sunday- 
school.  Any  po.ssible  improvement  on  this  plan 
was  not  in  construction  but  in  ornament. 


Where  means  permitted,  the  audience-room 
was  frescoed,  or  thin  Gothic  columns  and 
arches  added ;  the  only  advance  in  the  matter 
of  construction  was  to  set  the  Sunday-school 
room  in  a  second  box  alongside  or  at  the  end 
of  the  first.  This  seemed  to  satisfy  the  desires 
of  the  time. 

Not  only  public  taste,  but  the  many  demands 
of  Christian  work,  call  for  an  entirely  different 
kind  of  building  to-day.  It  is  felt  that  a 
cheerful  and  beautiful  auditorium  will  attract 
people,  will  aid  in  securing  a  large  attendance ; 
and  that  something  widely  different  from  and 
better  than  the  old  type  must  be  secured. 
Again,  science  has  brought  to  our  aid  many 
features  that  add  greatly  to  the  comfort  of 
assemblies — in  matters  of  ventilation,  heating, 
lighting,  etc.  Room  for  these  must  be  found 
in  the  plan,  as  well  as  expedients  for  wise  dis¬ 
position  of  the  attendants,  as  they  assemble 
and  depart,  and  their  comfortable  location 
during  service. 

For  the  effectiveness  of  the  service  the  ar¬ 
rangement  of  choir  and  organ  is  likely  to 
demand  a  consideration  formerly  unknown. 
The  splendid  aid  rendered  by  a  large,  finely 
drilled  and  well  placed  choir  in  singing  the 
anthems  or  leading  the  congregation  must  be 
carefully  considered  in  the  modern  church. 

All  these,  however,  are  only  the  simpler  ele¬ 
ments  of  this  complex  problem — the  Modern 
Church  Building — for  those  interested  in  its 
Sanday-school  work  will  demand  that  the  de¬ 
partments  dear  to  them,  the  special  needs  of 
which  they  have  learned  by  experience,  shall 
be  thoroughly  attractive,  especially  adapted 
to  their  needs,  and  all  their  conflicting  in¬ 
terests  harmonized.  Those  interested  in  the 
social  unity  of  the  Church  will  be  solicitous 
that  some  part  of  the  building  shall  be  well 
adapted  for  social  gatherings.  Those  who  have 
largely  at  heart  the  benevolent  work  of  the 
Church,  whether  it  be  the  sewing  circle,  the 
missionary  meeting  or  the  guild,  will  justly 
ask  consideration  for  this  part  of  the  church 
work.  If  there  is  a  boys’  brigade  it  will  re¬ 
quire  suitable  accommodations.  The  prayer- 
meetings  large  and  small  must  be  pleasantly 
accommodated. 

To  meet  these  various  requirements  in  any 
adequate  way  is  a  very  puzzling  matter,  and 
especially  to  meet  them  with  due  consideration 
of  the  artistic  character  of  the  building;  for 
the  varied  and  often  clashing  utilitarian  re¬ 
quirements  tend  to  restlessness  and  chaos  in 
design.  A  careful  study,  therefore,  of  this 
class  of  buildings  by  experienced  and  sympa¬ 
thetic  minds  will  soon  prove  a  matter  of  gen¬ 
eral  interest. 

Such  a  study  has  been  prepared  and  is  about 
to  be  put  into  execution  by  Messrs.  Cady,  Berg 
and  See  of  this  city,  for  the  First  Presbj’terian 
Church  of  Ithaca,  N.  Y.  This  is  an  ancient 
and  historic  parish  of  most  honorable  reputa¬ 
tion.  It  was  one  of  the  pioneer  churches  of 
western  New  York  and  for  more  than  one 
generation  held  a  position  of  commanding  in¬ 
fluence.  Its  most  notable  pastor  was  Dr. 
William  C.  Wisuer,  a  giant  among  the  great 
men  of  the  early  third  of  this  century.  He 
was  one  of  the  first  to  welcome  Finney  into 
the  Christian  ministry  and  his  church  shared 
largely  in  the  great  revival  that  followed 
Later  pastors  of  the  Old  First  Church  have 
been  such  men  as  President  Stryker  of  Hamil¬ 
ton  College,  Dr.  Asa  Fiske  of  Washington,  and 
the  present  pastor  J.  F.  Fitschen  Jr. 

All  who  know  Ithaca  w’ell,  recall  the  attrac¬ 
tive  site  of  the  First  Church,  fronting  on  a 
handsome  little  park.  The  new  building,  as 
designed,  will  be  of  a  light  buff  stone,  cheer¬ 
ful  in  tone  and  contrasting  pleasantly  with 
the  surrounding  trees  and  lawn.  It  is  of  a 
simple  Italian  style,  its  necessary  features 
leasantly  grouped  and  contrasted,  and  no  effort 
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has  been  made  to  add  uuuecessary  ones  to 
heighten  the  effect,  which  is  of  quiet  massive¬ 
ness.  A  handsome  campanile  will  rise  above 
the  trees  with  many  belfry  openings  in  the 
Italian  style. 

As  one  enters  the  spacious  vestibule  he  will 
pass  through  a  lobby  separated  from  the  church 
by  a  screen  glazed  in  clear  plate  glass,  from 
which  a  fine  view  of  the  upper  part  of  the 
church  will  be  gained.  This  lobby  leads  to  a 
large  bay  which  will  be  a  meeting  place  for 
those  who  desire  to  welcome  strangers,  confer 
on  church  matters,  or  greet  each  other.  It  will 
have  a  fine  series  of  windows,  and  will  be  an 
unusually  attractive  place.  From  this  bay  or 
lobby  a  full  view  of  the  church  is  gained.  A 
great  barrel  ceiling — panelled  and  ornamented 
—extends  from  the  front  to  the  pulpit  end, 
giving  the  interior  a  fine  spaciousness,  yet 
without  coldness.  The  ceiling  is  supported  by 
arches  resting  on  massive  columns,  two  on  each 
side,  so  arranged  as  not  to  interfere  with  the 
view  of  any  sitting.  Thus  the  fine  effect  of 
great  columns  and  arches  is  obtained  without 
any  practical  loss. 

Although  the  auditorium  is  nearly  square  in 
plan,  the  effect  of  the  barrel  ceiling  and  its 
supporting  arches  and  columns  is  to  give  it 
the  appearance  of  greater  length  than  width. 
The  lighting  from  three  sides  (as  well  as  the 
ceiling)  is  so  broken  and  disposed  as  not  to  be 
trying  to  the  eyes,  but  soft  and  uniform. 

The  treatment  of  the  pulpit,  choir  and  organ 
is  quite  striking.  A  large  arched  recess  en¬ 
circles  them  all,  framing  them  in  like  a  picture. 
The  pulpit  with  its  platform  and  sedilia  is  es¬ 
pecially  prominent.  Back  of  it  rises  the  choir 
platform  with  its  semicircle  of  stalls,  accom¬ 
modating  thirty -eight  singers,  the  organist,  the 
leader,  and  any  orchestral  instruments  desired. 
The  latter  are  screened  by  the  handsome  sedilia 
of  the  pulpit  platform.  The  singers  will  be 
in  evidence,  and  the  voices  will  pour  forth  the 
volume  of  sound  directly  into  the  body  of  the 
church,  but  neither  the  leader  nor  the  organist 
w'ill  be  in  view  of  the  congregation.  They  will 
directly  face  the  choir,  completely  controlling 
and  CO  operating  with  them.  Back  of  the 
singers  will  rise  the  great  organ— semi-circular 
in  plan — its  central  division  grandly  dominating 
the  picture. 

Connected  with  this  end  of  the  auditorium  is 
the  portion  of  the  building,  much  larger  even 
than  the  audience-room,  intended  for  the  work 
of  the  church  in  all  its  departments. 

In  its  lower  story  are  social  rooms- -for  the 
church  is  a  very  social  one — with  a  great 
assembly-room  capable  of  accommodating  five 
hundred  or  six  hundred  people.  This  will  be 
used  for  social  gatherings,  for  the  boys’ 
brigade,  and  any  other  large  assemblages. 
Opening  into  it  is  the  spacious  church  parlor, 
near  it  are  cloak  and  toilet  rooms,  etc.  At  one 
end  of  it  is  a  completely  equipped  kitchen  and 
serving-room. 

Over  this  series  of  rooms  is  the  Sunday- 
school,  the  main  department  in  the  centre  and 
the  others  grouped  around  it.  At  the  left  is 
the  Primary  Department,  a  very  large  and 
marked  feature  in  this  school.  It  has  its  inde¬ 
pendent  entrance,  and  lobby  for  hats  and 
wraps.  It  can  be  opened  into  the  main  school 
or  not,  at  will.  Near  it  is  the  Sunday-school 
kindergarten,  a  feature  peculiar  to  this  church. 
It  also  has  its  independent  entrance,  and  can 
be  connected  with  either  the  primary  or  main 
.school  at  pleasure.  There  are  small  class¬ 
rooms  on  this  floor  and  an  adult  Bible  class¬ 
room  that  will  be  perhaps  one  of  the  most  in¬ 
teresting  in  the  country.  It  is  circular  in 
form  and  about  forty  feet  in  diameter.  It  has 
a  large  fireplace,  numerous  windows,  book¬ 
cases  built  in  its  walls,  and  it  opens  to  a  full 
view  of  the  main  platform.  The  main  or  cen¬ 
tral  Sunday-school  hall  rises  two  stories,  and 


has  a  semi  domed  ceiling  lighted  from  above. 
Around  it  (in  the  second  story)  are  the  pastor’s 
study  and  vestiary ;  a  great  room  for  ladies’  meet¬ 
ings,  a  store-room  with  closets  for  materials 
and  garments  belonging  to  the  Sewing  Society, 
many  class-rooms,  a  visitors’  gallery,  and  a 
large  room  (capable  of  seating  two  hundred) 
for  a  Bible  class  of  college  students. 

There  are  many  interesting  minor  con¬ 
veniences  ;  for  example,  a  library  for  music,  a 
cloak-room  for  choir  members,  the  Sunday- 
school  library  and  other  features  that  are  of 
course  included. 

The  heating  is  by  steam,  and  the  ventilation 
secured  by  a  great  ventilating  flue  arranged  for 
the  removal  of  foul  air  both  by  hot-air  cur¬ 
rents  and  by  the  installation  of  fans  driven  by 
power. 

The  influence  of  so  complete  a  building  will 
be  to  develop  greatly  each  department  it  so 
fully  provides  for.  The  influence  of  this  upon 
the  community  can  hardly  be  estimated.  It  is 
one  of  the  greatest  benefactions  to  any  com¬ 
munity  to  possess  a  building  that  calls  so 
loudly  for  the  best  and  most  active  work  in  all 
departments  that  are  for  the  general  good  of 
old  and  young.  We  prophecy  that  the  Ithaca 
church  will  be  an  object  lesson  not  only  in 
church  architecture,  but  in  spiritual  edification. 

THE  STltAlXEU  COXHITIOX  IX  CHIXA. 

The  tragic  news  received  on  Monday  morn¬ 
ing  of  the  probable  murder  of  three  mission¬ 
aries  of  the  Church  Missionary  Society  (Eng¬ 
land),  in  the  Province  of  Ngan  Hwei,  although 
happily  contradicted  the  next  day,  lends 
new  impressiveness  to  the  following  letter 
from  a  missionary  of  the  Board  in  Chowfu. 
Writing  in  March  last,  he  refers  to  the  attack 
by  the  Chinese  on  three  German  travellers  and 
then  continues  as  follows : 

Things  have  come  to  such  a  pass  here  now 
that,  unless  the  German  or  other  foreign  sol¬ 
diers  do  come  to  the  rescue,  our  stay  here  is 
probably  limited.  We  have  had  a  long  confi¬ 
dential  talk  to-day  with  a  native  official,  who 
is  an  unusually  bright  and  well  posted  mam 
and  who  has  repeatedly  shown  himself  to  be 
our  friend,  and  he  tells  iis  that  there  is  an 
understanding  between  the  native  officials  from 
the  governor  down  (if  not  up,  also),  that  while 
talking  nice  things  to  our  faces,  they  are  to 
do  nothing  whatever  toward  putting  down  the 
riots  or  settling  the  riot  cases.  The  word  has 
gone  out  that  the  Christians  are  to  be  uummfd 
to  be  the  aggressors  in  every  instance.  A  new 
governor  has  just  come  into  office  in  this 
province  who  is  notoriously  anti-foreign  in 
sentiment,  and  this  of  itself  would  be  enough 
to  encourage  disturbances,  if  we  had  not  already 
been  having  them. 

Our  new  Prefect,  who  took  office  a  few  days 
ago,  is  openly  showing  the  same  disposition. 
When  Lieutenant  Ilannemau  and  party  called 
upon  him  the  second  time  he  refused  to  see 
them,  and  it  has  since  been  the  talk  of  the 
street  that  he  said  that  he  not  only  would  not 
make  good  any  losses  they  might  have  sustained 
from  the  mob  that  attacked  them,  but  that,  on 
the  contrary,  he  expected  to  prosecute  them  for 
“the  murder  of  some  of  his  good  subjects. ’’ 
Such  talk  as  this  from  a  Chinese  official  of  posi¬ 
tion  is  incendiary  to  the  last  degree.  The  peo¬ 
ple  want  no  further  hint  to  stir  them  up  to 
action,  and  while  there  is  no  immediate  danger 
threatening,  we  should  not  be  surprised  to  have 
an  outbreak  at  any  moment.  Under  these  cir¬ 
cumstances  our  position  is  a  difficult  one,  in¬ 
deed.  On  the  one  hand  is  the  personal  danger 
threatening  to  ourselves  and  families,  and  on 
the  other  hand  is  the  practical  certainty  that 
for  us  to  take  our  departure  would  be  the  signal 
for  the  wholesale  destruction  of  the  native 
Christians.  We  believe  that  God  will  make 
the  path  of  duty  plain  to  us  and,  in  the  mean¬ 


time,  can  only  stand  to  our  post  until  assured 
that  he  wants  ns  to  do  something  else. 

Our  Consul  has  been  very  active  on  our  be¬ 
half,  but  the  Minister  at  Peking  seems  to  be 
anything  but  the  right  man  for  the  place  at 
such  a  juncture  as  this.  He  has  apparently 
been  hoodwinked  both  by  the  Chinese  oflScials 
and  the  German  Minister.  If  he  had  had  any 
policy,  and  had  shown  any  firmness  three 
months  ago,  matters  would  never  have  reached 
this  critical  condition. 

EDITORIAL  XOTES. 

Secretary  Charles  L.  Thompson  D.  D.  preached 
the  sermon  on  the  occasion  of  the  dedication  of 
the  First  Presbyterian  Church,  Portland,  Ore. , 
on  Sunday  morning  last,  June  18.  The  fine 
edifice  of  this  church  has  been  in  use  for  ten 
years  or  so,  but  the  debt  of  $45,000  resting  upon 
it  was  only  canceled  a  few  weeks  since — 
amid  very  hearty  rejoicing  over  the  old  enemy ! 
The  church  and  congregation  have  been  all 
along  liberal  toward  many  and  various  objects, 
and  now  at  last,  thanks  largely  to  Pastor  E. 
P.  Hill,  they  have  become  just  to  themsleves. 
Dr.  Thompson  is  on  his  way  to  Alaska,  and  is 
not  expected  in  New  York  before  August. 

The  question  as  to  successful  evangelists  be¬ 
ing  specially  fitted  for  successful  pastorates  is 
likely  to  find  answer  in  New  York,  by  the 
call  of  Dr.  Chapman  to  the  Fourth  Church, 
and  of  Dr.  Wharton  to  succeed  President 
Faunce  in  the  Fifth  Avenue  Baptist  Church. 
The  newspaper  rumor  that  our  Fifth  Avenue 
Church  is  “in  close  consultation  with  Mr. 
Moody  as  to  the  selection  of  a  pastor,  ’  ’  would 
seem  to  indicate  a  trend  in  the  direction  above 
indicated. 

That  the  school  founded  by  Mary  Lyon 
should  have  the  President  of  the  United  States 
as  a  visitor  during  Commencement  week,  should 
not  be  attributed  merely  to  the  incident  of  the 
graduation  of  a  relative,  with  no  reference  to 
the  respect  that  school  has  won  from  the  high¬ 
est  and  best  of  the  whole  nation.  The  women 
there  trained  have  been  a  power  for  right  cul¬ 
ture  and  holy  living,  all  its  years ;  and  among 
its  alumna'  no  grander  educator  has  been  than 
Betsey  Cow’les  of  Ohio,  who  was  preceptress 
and  foster-mother  of  Mrs.  McKinley.  The 
students  of  to-day  reap  the  honors  won  by  a 
graduate  of  half  a  century  ago. 

It  ought  not,  perhaps,  to  arouse  a  thrill  of 
virtuous  interest  when  an  individual  tells  the 
truth  about  his  property  and  offers  to  pay  the 
tax  w'hich  the  Government  has  decreed.  Nev¬ 
ertheless,  the  tax  on  personal  property  has  so 
little  gained  public  consent,  either  on  the  score 
of  justice  or  of  practicability,  that  it  is  not 
easy  to  realize  that  when  Mrs.  Emmons  Blaine 
voluntarily  came  forward  the  other  day,  de¬ 
clared  her  personal  property  and  paid  the  very 
large  tax  to  which  it  was  liable  under  the 
law,  she  was  not  only  performing  a  simple  act 
of  honesty,  but  was  taking  the  best  possible 
measure  for  the  repeal  of  the  law,  if  that  be 
indeed  the  thing  to  be  desired.  If  every  man 
and  woman  having  large  personal  property 
would  be  as  simply  honest  as  Mrs.  Blaine,  it 
would  not  be  long  before  all  the  elements  of 
the  question  would  be  placed  so  concretely  be¬ 
fore  the  public  that  it  would  be  possible  to 
deal  with  the  law  in  the  truly  best  way.  Mrs. 
Emmons  Blaine,  it  may  be  observed,  is  not 
only  honest  and  public  spirited  but  generous. 
She  is  about  to  found  a  large  and  much  needed 
Normal  Institute  in  Chicago. 

Dr.  Edward  Everett  Hale  has  been  the  pastor 
of  the  South  Unitarian  Church,  Boston,  for 
forty-three  years.  His  congregation  preferred 
not  to  accept  his  recent  resignation  but  to  pro¬ 
vide  him  with  an  assistant. 
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THE  EVANGELIST 


June  22,  1899 


CHRA  AS  A  MISSION  FIELD. 

Dear  Evangelist  :  The  grandest  mission  field 
on  earth  is  China.  Here  the  Church  will  make 
the  mightiest  triumphs,  and  the  Gospel  give 
the  most  convincing  proofs  of  its  irresistible 
power. 

Thirty  years  ago  weak-minded  believers  and 
semi -converted  philosophers  were  inclined  to 
pessimism  with  reference  to  the  future  of  mis¬ 
sion  work  in  China.  Even  many  warm-hearted 
Christians  spoke  in  subdued  tones  when  the 
hundreds  of  millions  of  China  were  mentioned, 
as  though  the  possibility  of  their  conversion 
required  apostoUc  faith,  and  hundreds  of  years. 

Rock-bed  faith  we  must  have;  but  he  would 
be  a  bold  man  who  would  venture  to  limit  the 
time  necessary  to  bring  this  empire  out  of  the 
night  of  heathenism  into  the  bright  light  of 
Christianity. 

Fifteen  years  ago  the  vast  mass  of  the  nation 
could  not  discriminate  between  the  citizens  and 
subjects  of  different  countries,  and  the  opposi¬ 
tion  to  the  opening  of  chapels  was  still 
strong. 

Not  until  after  the  war  with  Japan  were  their 
eyes  opened  to  the  utter  helplessness  of  con¬ 
tending  against  nations  who  practiced  the  faith 
which  they  had  for  scores  of  years  been  trying 
to  eradicate. 

It  may  be  asserted  without  fear  of  contradic¬ 
tion  that  greater  progress  has  been  made  in 
the  successful  propagation  of  the  Gospel  in  the 
last  decade  than  in  forty  years  preceding.  I 
want  no  stronger  evidence  to  the  power  of  the 
Gospel  than  what  I  have  seen  with  my  own 
eyes. 

I  have  seen  chapels  crowded  to  overflowing 
with  converts,  and  literary  men  of  high  degree 
among  the  number  of  converted  and  men  of 
wealth  contributing  to  building  of  churches. 

Continually  the  people  are  inquiring  why  are 
Protestant  countries  so  prosperous  and  power¬ 
ful,  while  China,  in  isolated  pride  and  spurn¬ 
ing  Western  learning,  has  been  brought  to  the 
depths  of  humiliation,  and  is  as  helpless  as  a 
rudderless  boat  on  the  ocean?  Slowly  they  are 
coming  to  see  how  utterly  worthless  are  the 
miserable  lying  rites  and  ceremonies  upon 
which  they  have  rested  for  centuries,  and  it 
needs  only  the  persistent,  aggressive  preaching 
of  Gosjiel  truth  to  demolish  forever  the  last 
vestige  of  idolatry,  and  bring  this  thirsty  peo¬ 
ple  out  of  “waterless  places”  to  the  full  accept¬ 
ance  of  Christian  principles.  Not  that  the 
battle  is  yet  won.  The  conflict  is  just  fairly 
on,  but  victories  have  been  won  sufficient  to 
prove  that  the  full  and  final  victory  is  assured 
if  we  but  “walk  according  to  the  same  rule.” 
The  Presbyterian  Church  North  has  the  finest 
plant  in  China.  We  have  the  largest  number 
of  ordained  ministers,  and,  with  one  exception, 
have  the  largest  number  of  converts  of  any 
society  in  the  empire. 

We  have  a  strong  body  of  native  helpers  and 
excellent  educational  institutions.  What  we 
need  to  day  is  what  is  always  needed,  continu¬ 
ous,  unremitting,  evangelistic  work,  and  this 
work  to  be  done  chiefly  by  a  native  force  of 
helpers,  under  the  careful  supervision  of  able 
foreign  missionaries,  who  should  be  men, 
mighty  in  conviction,  yet  tactful,  bold,  wise 
and  patient,  never  knowing  when  they  are 
defeated,  and  with  no  more  doubt  about  final 
victory  than  they  have  about  the  truths  of  the 
multiplication  table. 

From  the  very  start  every  convert  must  be 
taught  that,  next  in  importance  to  conversion 
is  the  founding  of  self-supporting  churches. 

To  found  self  supporting  churches  we  must 
have  converts  and  to  get  converts  we  must 
have  native  evangelists.  We  ought  to  have  a 
hundred  native  preachers  where  we  now  have 
one.  Twenty  native  preachers  can  be  supported 
cheaper  than  one  foreign  missionary.  The 
number  of  foreign  missionaries  must  neces¬ 


sarily  be  limited.  A  Christian  endeavor  so¬ 
ciety  of  fifty  members  can  support  a  native 
helper,  where  a  church  of  five  hundred  mem¬ 
bers  would  find  difiSculty  in  providing  the 
salary  of  a  foreign  missionary. 

The  cost  of  preaching  the  Gospel  in  new 
fields  must,  in  first  instance,  be  borne  by  our 
Boards ;  but  the  Chinese  must  build  their  own 
churches,  and  pay  for  their  own  education, 
and  support  preachers,  who  give  their  entire 
time  to  a  particular  congregation.  There  are 
some  cases  where  help  should  be  given  in  the 
erection  of  churches,  but  not  until  the  native 
members  have  contributed  to  the  full  extent  of 
their  ability. 

I  repeat,  China  is  the  grandest  mission  field 
on  earth.  Cuba,  Puerto  Rico  and  the  Philip¬ 
pines  are  mere  patches  alongside  of  China. 

I  have  more  people,  in  my  parish  of  four 
counties,  than  there  are  in  Puerto  Rico  with 
part  of  the  population  of  Cuba  thrown  in. 

The  entire  population  of  those  countries  is 
not  equal  to  the  population  of  the  Canton 
Province. 

Thousands  of  villages  are  here  accessible, 
where  the  people  spend  yearly  tens  of  thousands 
in  puerile  idolatries,  chiefly  because  they  have 
never  heard  of  the  Gospel. 

Plague  is  now  raging  in  part  of  my  field,  and 
the  ignorant  deluded  people  start  idol  proces¬ 
sions,  and  hang  thorny  plants  over  their  doors 
to  keep  the  demons  of  plague  from  entering 
their  homes,  while  they  know’  nothing  of 
hygiene,  and  suffer  bodily  pains  and  are  all 
their  life  time  “subject  to  bondage.” 

Christianity  leavens  the  whole  lump.  With 
hearts  regenerated  will  come  homes  purified. 
Slowly  but  irresistibly  the  truths  for  which 
aposhes  and  martyrs  died  are  .affecting  the 
thought  and  moving  the  heart  of  the  vast  Mid¬ 
dle  Kingdom,  and  have  at  last  forced  from 
Cheung  Chi  Tung,  one  of  the  ablest  viceroys, 
and  strongest  advocate  of  the  study  of  Confuciau 
doctrines,  the  reluctant  confession  that 
Buddhism  and  Tauism  is  doomed  and  Chris¬ 
tianity  is  high  in  ascendancy,  and  “daily 
blazes  forth.” 

Shall  we  not  inaugurate  a  twentieth  century 
movement  that  will  make  our  Church  the 
mightiest  lever  among  all  societies  for  the 
elevation  of  this  benighted,  bitterly  oppressed, 
yet  most  promising,  of  all  the  heathen  nations 
of  the  earth? 

China  w'ith  its  untouched  mines,  deep  coal 
beds,  magnificent  plains,  splendid  water-ways, 
and  best  and  weightiest  of  all,  a  frugal  indus¬ 
trious  population  of  more  than  three  hundred 
million  is  the  greatest  commercial  prize  on 
earth. 

By  the  Christian  these  three  hundred  million 
souls  are  not  to  be  regarded  from  the  commer¬ 
cial,  but  from  a  religious  standpoint.  Not 
how  much  we  can  draw  out  of  them  financiallj’, 
but  how  much  we  can  put  into  them  spiritu¬ 
ally.  We  have  a  splendid  plant.  We  need 
more  pow’er.  We  need  something  from  every 
Christian,  and  need  it  regularly. 

Two  cents  a  week  from  every  Christian  in 
our  Christian  Endeavor  societies  would  give 
us  a  fund  that  would  open  two  thousand 
preaching  halls,  support  three  thousand  native 
helpers,  and  give  the  Gospel  to  ten  millions 
every  year. 

Lungs  and  heart  alone  can  not  build  up  the 
body,  but  the  increase  comes  “according  to 
the  working  in  due  measure  of  each  several 
part.  ’  ’ 

All  at  it,  and  always  at  it,  and  the  Presby¬ 
terian  Church  w’ill  number  millions  in  China 
before  three  decades  have  passed,  and  thousands 
of  Christian  churches  will  take  the  place  of 
idol  temples,  “because  that  which  is  becoming 
old  and  waxeth  aged  is  nigh  unto  vanishing 
away.  ’  ’  Albert  A.  Fulton. 

Caxtox,  China,  May  11,  185)9. 


AN  APPEAL ! 

Believest  thou  the  Prophets?  I  know  that 
thou  believest.  Believest  thou  the  word  of 
Paul  concerning  the  Jews,  that  God  is  able  to 
graft  them  in  again?  Happy  is  the  man  who 
has  part  in  that  reingrafting. 

The  Presbytery  of  New  York  is  attempting 
to  do  a  work  among  the  Jews  of  the  lower  east 
side,  which  the  most  loyal  adherent  of  Judaism 
can  not  complain  of,  and  w’hich  is  really  an  in¬ 
grafting. 

The  Presbytery  is  sending  out  Herman  G. 
Faust  (one  of  its  members)  to  go  from  house  to 
house  and  do  the  w’ork  of  reingrafting,  to  go 
through  all  the  streets  and  alleys  of  that 
thickly  populated  district,  helping  men  every¬ 
where.  He  acts  as  interpreter,  counsellor, 
friend,  benefactor,  guide  and  comforter.  He 
offers  tracts,  books,  Bibles,  to  whoever  will 
take  them.  He  visits  the  sick  in  the  hospital. 
He  brings  families  separated  from  each  other 
together. 

Sometimes  injustice  is  done  to  foreigners  be¬ 
cause  of  their  ignorance  of  our  language:  he 
prevents  this.  The  work  of  Mr.  Faust  is  under 
the  supervision  of  a  committee  of  the  Presby¬ 
tery  consisting  of  the  Rev.  S.  B.  Rossiter, 
D.D.,  and  the  Rev.  C.  I.  Young,  D.D.  They 
undertake  to  see  that  Mr.  Faust  is  kept 
at  work  and  that  all  money  contributed 
to  this  object  is  discreetly  used.  The 
Presbytery’  has  no  fund  for  this  especial 
object,  but  it  gave  the  committee  the  liberty 
to  appeal  to  the  people  in  New  York,  both 
Jews  and  Christians,  who  have  sympathy  for 
the  poor,  the  ignorant  and  the  abused.  The 
committee  appeals  to  all  such  for  aid.  An 
account  of  this  work  will  be  sent  monthly  to 
each  subscriber.  Checks  or  money  in  any  form 
may  be  sent  to  Rev.  S.  B.  Rossiter  D.  D.,  34t» 
West  Twenty-eighth  street. 

MINLSTEUIAL  PEKSONALS. 

The  Rev  George  C.  Williams  was  installed  as 
the  pastor  of  the  Bethany  Union  Church,  Chi¬ 
cago,  on  June  14,  with  good  prospects  of  useful¬ 
ness. 

The  Rev.  W.  S.  Plumer  Bryan  of  the  Church 
of  the  Covenant,  Chicago,  sailed  for  Europe 
last  week,  expecting  to  return  in  September. 

The  Rev.  .Tames  Greer  Woods,  formerly  a 
missionary  in  Mexico  and  now  of  McCormick 
Theological  Seminary,  has  accepted  a  call  to 
the  Third  Presbyterian  Church,  Duluth,  Minn. 

The  Rev.  J.  Wilford  Jacks  D.D.  has  closed 
his  pastorate  of  twenty-seven  years  over  the 
Presbyterian  Church  of  Romulus,  New  York, 
and  is  now  very  busily  engaged  in  aiding  our 
weak  churches,  and  looking  after  the  general 
work  of  the  Synod  of  New  York.  He  has  re¬ 
moved  to  Geneva.  Vacant  churches  will  do 
well  to  advise  him  of  their  wants. 

James  Harvey  Dunham,  after  an  excellent 
examination,  was  ordained  an  Evangelist,  on 
.Tune  2  by  the  Pre.sbytery  of  Troy.  He  sup¬ 
plied  the  church  at  Chester  last  summer,  and 
is  now  again  filling  that  pulpit. 

The  Rev.  W.  W^.  Cole,  late  of  Clarence, 
should  hereafter  be  addressed  at  Dansville, 
N.  Y.,  he  having  entered  upon  his  pastoral 
labors  there  on  June  4. 

The  people  of  Auburn,  quite  beyond  the 
Presbyterian  portion  of  them,  are  gratified  at 
the  prospective  return  of  the  Rev.  George  B. 
Stewart  D.  D.  to  reside  among  them. 

Dr.  Alexander  Allison  is  well  known  among 
our  churches,  and  his  recently  ordained  son, 
bearing  the  same  name,  has  accepted  the  call 
of  the  Southwestern  Church,  Philadelphia. 

The  Rev.  James  M.  Gray  D.D.  of  Boston  be¬ 
gan  his  summer  school  for  Bible  Study  at  the 
Moody  Institute  June  1  with  good  attendance 
and  interest. 
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SUNDAY  STREET  CARS. 

Charles  E.  Jefferson  D.D. 

The  Sunday  street  car  is  an  angel  of  the 
Lord.  On  Sunday  above  all  other  days  a 
street  car  is  about  our  Father’s  business.  But 
certain  of  the  elect  do  not  think  so.  They 
look  at  it  with  condemning  eyes,  and  if  they 
were  only  able,  would  bring  to  a  stop  at 
Saturday  midnight  the  revolution  of  every 
wheel. 

The  reasons  for  their  opposition  lie  on  the 
surface  and  can  be  readily  enumerated.  Cars 
make  a  noise,  and  should  not  the  Lord’s  day  be 
a  day  of  quiet?  Cars  carry  people  off  on  ex¬ 
cursions  and  to  evil  places,  and  should  not  peo¬ 
ple  on  the  Lord’s  day  stay  at  home?  Cars 
necessitate  Sunday  labor,  and  should  not  the 
Lord’s  day  be  a  day  of  rest? 

This  triple  argument  seems  quite  formidable 
until  seen  in  the  light  of  the  great  declara¬ 
tion;  “The  Sabbath  was  made  for  man.’’  I 
is  didicult  for  many  of  us  to  escape  the  feeling 
that  the  first  day  of  the  week  is  a  living  crea¬ 
ture,  endowed  with  sensitive  nerves  of  feeling 
and  capable  of  experiencing  shame  and  pain. 
It  is  this  unconscious  personification  of  the 
Lord’s  day  which  undoubtedly  leads  many 
good  people  to  be  so  punctilious  in  their 
notions  and  so  like  the  Pharisees  in  their 
conduct.  Their  first  concern  is  with  the  day. 
The  welfare  of  man  is  an  afterthought.  Let 
the  day  be  safeguarded  and  defended  at  all 
hazards  and  sacrifices,  no  matter  how  human¬ 
ity  may  suffer  therefrom. 

But  all  such  reasoning  has  in  it  a  sort  of 
leaven  which  we  have  been  told  to  beware  of. 
Christ  has  commanded  us  to  place  man  above 
all  institutions,  no  matter  how  sacred.  And 
in  the  discussion  of  Sunday  questions  the 
starting  point  is  in  every  case  the  welfare  of 
man.  If  we  make  the  day  more  sacred  than  a 
human  being,  we  tumble  straightway  into  the 
ditch.  We  are  blind  unless  we  see  that  man’s 
well  being  is  always  uppermost  in  the  mind 
of  Cod.  We  need  not  be  afraid  of  compromis¬ 
ing  the  dignity  or  wounding  the  feelings  of  a 
day.  Our  constant  temptation  is  to  ignore  or 
outrage  the  dignity  and  feelings  of  the  sensi¬ 
tive  and  suffering  children  of  God. 

The  question  then  is:  Does  the  Sunday  street 
car  in  large  cities  minister  to  the  higher  life 
of  man?  Undoubtedly  it  does.  When  several 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  human  beings  are 
crowded  together  on  a  few  acres  of  laud,  many 
things  become  necessary  which  were  not  called 
for  before..  A  new  world  is  created  and  the 
new  world  necessitates  new  forms  of  activity 
and  gives  rise  to  new  obligations  and  duties. 

To  attempt  to  impose  the  Sunday  customs  of 
a  hamlet  on  a  large  city  is  inexcusable  folly. 
“New  occasions  teach  new  duties,  time  makes 
ancient  good  uncouth. ’’  Because  farmers  get 
along  without  street  cars,  it  does  not  follow 
that  the  inhabitants  of  large  cities  can.  It  is 
the  carrying  of  rural  traditions  and  standards 
into  the  complex  life  of  the  city  which  causes 
confusion  and  leads  many  good  people  astray. 
The  arguments  against  street  cars  may  be 
clothed  in  Scriptural  language,  but  they  are 
not  Biblical ;  they  are  rural. 

The  street  car  ministers  to  the  higher  life  of 
man’s  body.  Thousands  of  the  inhabitants  of 
cities  are  doomed  to  live  in  crowded  tenements 
and  cheerless  boarding  houses.  Through  the 
summer  months  these  houses  are  at  times 
almost  unendurable.  No  one  can  describe  what 
the  poorer  classes  in  our  American  cities  suffer 
during  the  summer  months.  To  this  swelter¬ 
ing  and  fainting  population  the  street  car 
comes,  and  like  a  strong  angel  of  God  offers 
to  carry  men,  women  and  children  out  of  the 
killing  heat  to  the  breeze  of  the  sea  or  the  cool 
of  the  hills.  I  cannot  understand  how  any  man 
with  a  Ohristian  heart  can  think  it  wrong  for 
these  people  to  escape  to  the  country  on  Sun¬ 


day  afternoon.  The  Christian  Church  is  dis¬ 
graced  whenever  Christians  who  have  com¬ 
fortable  homes  attempt  to  convert  Christianity 
into  an  instrument  of  oppression,  and  in  the 
name  of  religion  try  to  take  away  from  their 
less  fortunate  brethren  any  one  of  the  few  com¬ 
forts  which  lie  within  their  reach.  How  easy 
it  is  for  a  man  living  in  a  fine  house  on  a  fine 
avenue,  and  able  to  ride  in  the  park  every 
afternoon  in  the  week,  to  guard  Sunday  with 
heroic  zeal  and  forget  his  brethren.  And 
how  unchristian !  How  easy  for  a  village 
parson  to  declaim  against  the  Sunday  street 
cars  of  large  cities— and  how  pitiable !  If  I 
were  a  wage  earner  spending  my  days  in  fac¬ 
tory  or  mill  and  sleeping  at  night  in  a  room 
six  by  ten,  and  any  sleek  and  well  groomed 
Christian  should  come  out  of  his  elegant  home 
to  prove  to  me  that  riding  out  of  the  city  on 
the  Lord’s  day  is  a  sin,  nothing  short  of  the 
terrible  language  recorded  in  Matthew  xxiii. 
would  express  the  hot  indignation  of  my  dis¬ 
gusted  heart.  Such  Christianity  is  enough  to 
convert  the  average  man  into  an  infidel.  Un¬ 
doubtedly  one  of  the  reasons  why  God  put  it 
into  the  heart  of  man  to  make  street  cars  was 
his  desire  to  reduce  the  physical  suffering  of 
great  cities  on  Sunday. 

The  Sunday  street  car  ministers  to  the  social 
life  of  our  cities.  The  day  of  rest  from  the 
beginning  has  been  pre-eminently  a  home  day. 
Such  it  was  among  the  Hebrews,  and  such  it 
has  been  among  all  English  speaking  peoples. 
It  is  a  day  for  family  reunions.  It  is  a  day 
when  the  married  son  and  his  wife  can  bring 
their  children  and  take  dinner  with  grandpa 
and  grandma ;  when  the  daughter  who  lives 
on  the  other  side  of  the  city  can  come  home 
and  spend  a  few  hours  with  her  widowed 
mother;  when  sisters  separated  by  the  diame¬ 
ter  of  the  city  can  come  together  for  an  after¬ 
noon  ;  when  the  servant  girl,  chained  all  the 
week  to  her  irksome  work,  can  find  relief  and 
new  life  in  the  companionship  of  her  mother 
and  sisters  in  the  old  home.  What  strength¬ 
ening  of  family  ties,  what  cultivation  of  the 
affections,  what  sweetening  of  life,  the  day  of 
rest  makes  possible— and  largely  because  the 
street  cars  enable  scattered  families  to  come 
together.  Stop  the  cars  and  only  rich  folks 
with  carriages  can  visit  on  the  Lord’s  day 
those  who  are  dear  to  them.  The  street  cars 
are  the  carriages  of  the  common  people.  In 
these  carriages  on  the  Lord’s  day  they  ride 
over  the  barriers  and  separations  of  the  week, 
meeting  their  kindred  and  their  friends  in  a 
social  intercourse  which  braces  the  spirit  for 
another  week  of  toil.  Many  a  man  and  many 
a  woman  works  through  the  week  with  stouter 
courage  and  sunnier  heart  because  of  a  few 
hours  of  social  life  on  Sunday.  In  these  hur¬ 
ried  and  crowded  days  when  we  are  shoved  by 
our  tasks  into  isolated  corners,  thanks  be  unto 
God  that  we  have  a  day  on  which  swift 
wheeled  vehicles  are  able  to  bring  us  and 
those  we  love  together! 

The  Sunday  street  car  ministers  to  the  spir¬ 
itual  life  of  cities.  The  problem  of  the  down¬ 
town  church  is  difficult  at  best.  Stop  the 
street  cars  and  the  problem  becomes  well  nigh 
hopeless.  We  have  not  reached  a  pitch  of 
heroism  which  will  lead  Christian  men  and 
women  of  refinement  with  children  to  bring  up 
to  live  permanently  in  coarse  and  foreign 
neighborhoods,  but  we  have  reached  a  point  at 
which  mEiny  of  the  saints  are  willing  to  spend 
an  hour  or  two  on  the  Lord’s  day  in  unfolding 
to  ignorant  minds  the  principles  of  life.  The 
down-town  churches  are  dependent  for  their 
financial  and  spiritual  resources  on  people  liv¬ 
ing  from  three  to  ten  miles  away.  These  peo¬ 
ple  give  not  only  their  money  but  their 
presence,  and  their  presence  is  more  valuable 
than  their  money.  Churches  cannot  live  on 
gold  alone.  Checks  are  good,  but  living  men 


and  women  are  indispensable.  Many  wor¬ 
shipers  in  these  down  town  churches,  and 
many  teachers  in  their  Sunday-schools  are 
dependent  on  the  street  cars.  Without  the 
street  cars  their  church  and  school  connections 
would  of  necessity  be  terminated.  In  New 
York  City  for  instance,  there  are  few  promi¬ 
nent  churches  south  of  Thirty-fourth  street 
whose  work  would  not  be  seriously  crippled 
should  Tammany  in  a  fit  of  Pharisaic  fervor 
put  an  end  to  Sunday  travel.  Such  a  policy 
would  be  calamitous  to  the  highest  interests 
of  all  New  York  and  would  introduce  into 
church  work  new  elements  of  confusion, 
lamentable  and  altogether  disastrous. 

There  is  one  thing  more  to  be  said.  Since 
the  churches  are  so  dependent  on  Sunday  street 
cars,  why  do  they  not  enter  upon  a  campaign 
against  seven  days  labor  for  street-car  men? 
That  any  human  being  under  the  American 
flag  should  be  obliged  to  work  seven  days  a 
week  is  an  outrage  which  ought  to  stir  the 
blood  of  Christian  men  to  mutiny  and  rage. 
A  man  who  works  seven  days  a  week  is  a 
drudge,  a  slave,  a  machine.  He  cannot  live  as 
a  man  ought  to  live.  The  finer  elements  of 
his  manhood  are  gradually  crushed  out  of  him. 
It  is  an  awful  thing  for  Christian  men  to  go 
on  singing  hymns  and  praying  prayers  if  they 
never  lift  a  finger  to  put  an  end  to  a  form  of 
slavery  which  is  unworthy  of  any  nation 
which  counts  itself  Christian.  To  compel  men 
to  work  seven  days  a  week  is  as  unnecessary 
as  it  is  devilish.  We  have  an  abundance  of 
men.  more  than  enough  to  do  all  the  nation’s 
work  without  any  man  working  more  than  six 
days  a  week.  And  yet,  in  our  stupid  indiffer¬ 
ence  to  human  needs  and  divine  law,  we  kill 
some  men  by  overworking  them,  while  other 
men  are  left  to  starve  because  there  is  nothing 
to  do.  No  man  in  an  American  city  should 
be  allowed  to  stand  on  a  street  car  more  than 
six  days  out  of  seven.  The  work  of  motor- 
man  and  conductor  is  taxing  and  exhausting. 
Six  consecutive  days  of  it  is  sufficient  to  wear 
any  man  out.  Shame  on  any  corporation  which 
treats  its  employes  like  slaves  I  Shame  on  the 
corporation  which  robs  any  American  citizen 
of  his  birthright !  And  shame  on  the  Chris¬ 
tian  Church  which  allows  corporations  to  do 
such  a  diabolical  thing!  Every  city  should 
ring  with  the  denunciations  and  protests  of  our 
churches  until  the  outrage  has  been  abolished. 
No  Christian  man  should  feel  at  ease  until 
every  man  on  every  car  has  what  God  com¬ 
mands  and  what  the  Christian  Church  is 
bound  to  insist  on — one  day  for  rest  out  of 
every  seven.  In  a  world  like  this  it  is  im¬ 
possible  that  all  men  should  rest  on  the  same 
day.  Preachers,  for  instance,  must  work  on 
the  first  day  of  the  week.  They  sacrifice  this 
for  the  sake  of  their  brethren.  But  if  they 
work  the  remaining  six  days  of  the  week  they 
are  transgressors  of  God’s  law,  and  suffer  the 
penalty  for  their  folly.  For  the  sake  of  their 
fellow  men  street  car  men  are  justified  in  work¬ 
ing  on  Sunday,  but  every  man  of  them  should 
have  one  entire  rest  day  out  of  every  seven. 
And,  furthermore,  the  places  thus  opened 
for  men  now  out  of  work  would  keep  the  wolf 
farther  away  from  the  door  of  many  a  now' 
anxious  home. 


It  is  time  to  begin  denying  that  church  cus¬ 
toms  necessarily  break  church  unity.  To  con¬ 
form  to  these  customs  in  passing  from  one 
communion  to  another  is  not  necessarily  to 
deny  any  old  belief  or  to  confess  any  new  belief. 
To  be  immersed  as  a  means  of  becoming  a  com¬ 
municant  in  a  Baptist  Church  denies  nothing 
once  held  concerning  baptism ;  to  be  confirmed 
as  a  process  of  becoming  a  member  of  an  Epis¬ 
copal  Church  admits  nothing  hostile  to  one’s 
former  confession  and  connection.  It  is  simply 
an  orderly  proceeding. 
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THE  CHL'RCH  AKD  THE  MASSES. 

Rev.  Vernon  B.  Carroll. 

An  indictment  has  been  framed  against  the 
Christian  Chnrch  for  her  neglect  of  the  masses. 

It  is  easy  to  show  that  many  counts  in  this  in¬ 
dictment  are  unfairly  drawn.  Yet  its  frequent 
presentation,  particularly  by  the  working- 
classes,  should  lead  to  a  measure  of  heart¬ 
searching  and  honest  inquiry  among  religious 
leaders.  Is  the  Church  to-day  protesting  as 
strongly  as  she  should  against  the  growth  of 
social  divisions  and  antagonisms,  sometimes  in 
her  very  midst? 

We  must  admit  that  the  poor  are  often  wick¬ 
edly  envious  and  suspicious  of  the  rich  ;  that 
they  are  sometimes  so  surly  that  they  cannot 
be  approached  by  those  who  would  gladly  ex¬ 
tend  to  them  a  fraternal  hand.  But  it  is 
equally  true  that  the  rich  are  often  not  only 
indifferent,  but  sometimes  even  contemptuous 
and  arrogant  towards  the  poor;  that  by  reason 
of  their  social  position  they  are  sometimes 
unduly  exalted  in  their  own  esteem.  Has  the 
Church  suffered  a  religious  aristocracy  to 
arise,  asserting  its  right  as  a  ruling  class  in 
the  very  household  of  Christ?  Is  it  the  ten¬ 
dency  of  modern  Protestantism  not  only  to 
promote  thrift,  but  also  to  develop  pride  of 
possession  and  of  social  standing? 

Some  years  ago,  a  prominent  and  wealthy 
Philadelphia  merchant  contributed  to  one  of 
the  clubs  of  this  city  a  paper  on  “Free 
Churches,”  in  which  are  some  utterances  quite 
remarkable  from  such  a  source.  “Unless  I  am 
utterlv  mistaken,”  he  says,  “the  influences 
that  surround  our  Protestant  Church  in  this 
country  are  largely  social  rather  than  religious ; 
and  so  it  happens  that  places  of  worship  are 
arranged  with  regard  to  the  caste  of  the  attend¬ 
ants  and  without  reference  to  the  fundamental 
idea  of  the  equality  of  man  in  the  house  of 
God.  This  condition  of  things  has  brought 
about  a  religious  aristocracy,  probably  the 
worst  of  any  that  the  world  has  ever  seen. 
The  practical  effects  of  all  this  are  very  sad. 
To  a  large  degree  the  Church  is  deprived  of 
that  sympathetic  power  which  a  union  in  wor¬ 
ship  of  all  classes  brings  about,  and  a  large 
portion  of  a  whole  generation  have  grown  up 
with  the  idea  that  social  ca»te  and  the  practices 
of  Christianity  are  l^onsistent  with  each  other. 
Only  when  Protestant  Christianity  comes  back 
to  the  point  where  social  influences  and  fash¬ 
ionable  life  are  entirely  dissociated  from  re¬ 
ligious  life,  will  the  Church  resume  its  sway 
over  the  masses  of  the  people,  and  begin  again 
a  true  forward  movement  for  the  benefit  of 
humanity.  ” 

Dr.  Fairbaim  of  Oxford  justly  observes : 
“There  is  nothing  the  workingmen  so  abhor 
as  the  social  distinction  which  claims  a  relig¬ 
ious  sanction  and  assumes  a  religious  shape. 
It  wounds  them  in  the  most  sensitive  part.  If 
wealth  were  wise,  there  is  nothing  it  would 
more  dread  than  the  separation  of  classes  in 
the  house  of  God,  or  the  separation  of  different 
houses  of  <iod  to  different  classes;  and  if  it  were 
tjood  as  well  as  wise,  there  is  nothing  it  would 
so  little  allow.  Into  the  Church  the  sense  and 
the  air  of  social  superiority  must  not  be 
allowed  to  come.  It  ought  also  to  be  as  inca¬ 
pable  of  servitude  to  a  majority  as  to  a  mon¬ 
archy,  to  the  masses  as  to  the  classes ;  and  it 
is  certain  that  subservience  is  the  surest  way 
to  forfeit  both  obedience  and  respect.  The 
only  agency  by  which  the  poor  and  the  rich 
can  be  united  and  made  mutually  intelligible 
is  a  Church  that  knows  them  as  m  n,  but  re¬ 
fuses  to  know  them  as  interests  or  as  classes.  ” 

A  State  Church,  supported  by  taxation  and 
by  income  from  investments,  rather  than  by 
the  voluntary  contributions  of  its  attendants, 
avoids  in  some  measnre  certain  problems  in 
this  connection  which  perplex  our  American 
Churches.  Every  Protestant  pastor  in  this 


country  knows  that  one  of  the  questions  which 
absorbs  much  of  his  thought  and  strength,  and 
thus  subtracts  from  his  efficiency  as  a  Shep¬ 
herd  of  souls,  is  the  financial  snpport  of  hie 
work.  Money  must  be  raised.  Business  men, 
not  necessarily  Christian  men,  are  chosen  to 
superintend  this  work.  Thus  it  becomes  possi¬ 
ble  to  control  the  policy  of  tlie  Church,  not 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  believer,  but 
chiefly  in  accord  with  the  principles  of  busi¬ 
ness  utilitarianism.  A  man  is  acceptable  and 
honored  in  the  Church  in  proportion  to  his 
ability  and  willingness  to  contribute  towards 
its  financial  support.  A  millionaire,  the  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  one  of  the 
oldest  and  most  conservative  orthodox  churches 
in  New  York,  died  recently,  leaving  in  his  will 
an  injunction  that  “no  religions  services  of  any 
kind,  nature  and  description  whatever”  be 
held  over  his  remains,  because  he  believed 
“that  all  religious,  including  Christianity,  are 
.superstitions.  ’  ’  Where  such  an  extraordinary 
condition  of  affairs  is  possible — however  ex¬ 
ceptional — the  Church  may  be  readily  con¬ 
verted  into  a  mere  Religious  Club;'at^be8t  into 
“an  altruistic  society  (slightly)  tinged  with 
religion,”  and  here  class  distinctions  may 
easily  become  a  prominent  feature  in  its  life. 

To  indicate  the  dangers  arising  from  these 
distinctions  in  the  Church  is  much  easier 
than  to  suggest  remedy  or  safeguard.  Yet  to 
recognize  a  possible  danger  is  one  way,  at 
least,  of  guarding  against  its  threatening. 
Surely  if  the  Christian  conscience  were  alert 
and  sensitive  in  respect  of  this  matter,  if  the 
teaching  of  the  Master  himself  were  constantly 
before  his  Church,  “One  is  your  Master,  even 
Christ,  and  all  ye  are  brethren,”  it  would  not 
be  difficult  to  eradicate  the  evil  of  class  dis¬ 
tinctions  wherever  they  have  arisen  in  the 
Church,  and  to  prevent  their  encroachment 
where  as  yet  they  have  not  found  entrance. 

A  common  level  of  attainment  and  gifts, 
social,  intellectual,  or  spiritual,  is  not  possible. 
The  teaching  of  the  Parables  would  seem  to 
indicate  that.  An  imperfectly  sanctified  human 
heart,  even  among  believers  and  within  the 
Church,  will  manifest  itself  at  times  in  that 
foolish  pride  of  position  or  possession  that  so 
contradicts  the  spirit  of  Christianity,  and  so 
certainly  sepa'ates  men  into  classes  mutually 
suspicious  if  not  antagonistic.  But  if  these 
barriers  of  class  isolation  are  to  be  swept 
away,  there  is  need  that  the  “enthusiasm  of 
humanity”  which  characterizes  the  Church  as 
a  body  be  specially  informed  with  the  unify¬ 
ing  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  It  is  for  this 
divine,  all  conquering  presence  that  the  Church 
in  all  ages  needs  to  look ;  for  when,  as  in  these 
days,  the  spirit  of  the  world  comes  in  like  a 
flood  upon  the  Church,  it  is  only  the  Spirit  of 
the  Lord  that  can  lift  up  a  prevailing  standard 
against  it. 

LETTER  FROM  PARIS. 

Two  years  ago,  I  was  waiting  for  my  train 
at  a  little  station  near  Monterean,  on  the 
Lyons  railway  line,  when  a  Roman  Catholic 
priest  came  to  me,  asking  whether  I  had  not 
seen  three  persons  dressed  in  black  who  had 
just  arrived.  I  said,  “Yes,  I  have  just  met 
them.”  Then  the  priest  fell  into  a  wild  rage, 
and  shouted  so  that  every  one  in  the  station 
might  hear :  ‘  ‘  There !  yon  see !  these  people  are 
also  going  to  the  boat!  They  are  German  or 
English,  evidently;  they  come  on  purpose  to 
draw  maps  of  the  country  and,  pretending  to 
hold  Gospel  meetings,  they  study  all  our  places 
and  send  their  notes  to  our  enemies  and  now, 
my  friends,  look  out  for  the  next  invasion !  ’  ’ 

As  I  had  just  conducted  a  series  of  meetings 
on  the  McAll  Mission  boat,  you  may  imagine 
what  feelings  were  mine  on  hearing  such  a 
violent,  gross,  and  impudent  accusation!  I 
stepped  forward,  made  myself  known  as  a  pas¬ 


tor  of  the  Reformed  Chnrch  of  France,  and 
clearly  explained  what  we  were  doing,  who 
we  were,  etc.  to  the  great  astonishment  of  the 
priest,  of  all  the  bystanders,  travellers,  sta¬ 
tion  master,  porters,  etc.  who  listened  quietly 
and  with  very  distinct  tokens  of  approval  and 
sympathy. 

If  I  relate  this  incident,  after  which  the  priest 
went  away  rather  shame-faced  and  disapproved 
by  our  hearers,  it  is  simply  to  explain  the 
Roman  Catholic  idea  of  Protestantism.  Every¬ 
where,  in  the  papers,  the  magazines,  in  the 
pamphlets,  in  books,  in  the  meetings,  the  ad¬ 
versaries  of  our  Church  do  their  utmost  to 
show  that  every  Protestant  is  an  enemy  of 
France,  and  that  every  good  Frenchman  must 
be  a  Catholic. 

Fran(;ois  Coppee  will  certainly  have  a  more 
satisfactory  influence  than  Ernest  Renault  upon 
the  average  Frenchman.  He  is  very  much  in 
the  front  among  eminent  writers  since  he  wrote 
his  last  book.  La  Bonne  Souffrance,  which  has 
so  deeply  astonished  unbelievers  and  rejoiced 
all  who  have  not  done  away  with  their  creed. 
The  book  was  an  unexpected  event  in  the  liter¬ 
ary  world,  as  well  as  in  religions  circles.  M. 
Coppee  himself  used,  I  believe,  the  exact  and 
characteristic  expression  when  he  spoke  of  his 
conversion.  It  is  a  real  conversion,  a  sincere 
conversion.  You  cannot  help  feeling,  as  you 
carefully  peruse  his  details  of  the  disease 
which  several  times  brought  him  to  the  very 
gates  of  death,  that  he  is  unfolding  his  own 
life  and  tearing  away  the  veil  with  which 
every  one  is  so  anxious  to  cover  his  thoughts, 
life  and  everything  belonging  to  the  invisible 
world.  It  is  the  story  of  a  soul,  of  a  soul 
which  has  suffered,  but  which  has  at  last 
found  some  rest  and  comfort  and  hope  by  a 
complete  revolution. 

M.  Coppee  is  regretting  now  a  life  entirely 
devoted  to  worldly  purposes.  He  seemed  very 
much  ashamed  of  having  given  so  much  to 
earthly  and  frivolous  ambitions  and  it  is  very 
gratifying  to  hear  such  declarations  as  these. 
“For  myself  I  have  become  as  strict  as  possi¬ 
ble.  I  am  making  continual  efforts  to  be  better 
aud  more  charitable.  My  best  moments  in  life 
are  those  which  I  spend  in  communion  with 
God.  addressing  my  prayers  to  him,  offering 
him  repentance  for  my  ancient  errors  and  sins, 
all  my  good  will  for  the  future  and  when  I 
ask  for  that  peace  which  he  has  promised  us  in 
after  life  and  of  which  his  grace  gives  ns  in 
this  present  world  the  best  foretaste.  Yes, 
there  is  only  one  truly  beautiful  hour;  it  is 
when  we  pray  to  God,  when  we  come  into  his 
presence.  Blessed  many  times  be  the  suffer¬ 
ings  that  have  brought  me  to  him !  He  is  a 
Father,  he  is  my  Father!  I  can  speak  to  him 
with  confidence  and  he  tenderly  listens  to  me!” 

Notwithstanding  this  beautiful,  simple  and 
eloquent  confession,  several  points  are  to  be 
noticed.  M.  Coppee  seems  to  have  specially 
come  back  to  the  Church,  rather  than  to  the 
Gospel ;  to  the  priest,  rather  than  to  Christ. 
He  says  himself:  “I  have  returned  to  the  prac¬ 
tices  of  the  Roman  Catholic  religion.  ”  Speak¬ 
ing  of  the  priest  who  gave  him  advice  as  to 
finding  peace  and  forgiveness,  he  says:  “That 
man  of  God  advised  me  to  pray  and  read  the 
Gospel.  ’  ’  All  this  is  very  good ;  but  we  hope 
M.  Coppee  will  go  further  in  his  discovery; 
that  he  will  entirely  put  aside  every  mediator 
and  counsellor  and  will  enjoy  light  and  the 
assurance  that  come  from  immediate  com¬ 
munion  with  Christ.  J.  E.  Cerisiek. 

“He  who  helps  a  child  helps  humanity  with 
a  distinctness,  with  an  immediateness,  which 
no  other  help,  given  to  human  creatures  in 
any  other  stage  of  their  human  life,  can  possi¬ 
bly  give  again.  ’  ’—Phillips  Brooks. 

One  staff  aids  a  traveler,  but  a  bundle  of 
staves  is  a  heavy  burden. — Spurgeon. 
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LORD  BERESFORD  ON  THE  REGENERATION 
OF  CHINA.* 

It  'was  a  bold  decision  of  the  Associated 
Chambers  of  Commerce  of  Great  Britain  to 
send  a  fighting  Admiral  on  such  a  mission  of 
peace  as  is  reported  in  the  volume  before  us. 
But  the  bold  step  seems  to  have  been  the  wise 
one.  The  man  of  war  has  rendered  the  high¬ 
est  service  to  peace. 

Lord  Beresford  went  to  China  in  no  political 
character,  commissioned  by  the  Hon.  Stafford 
Northcote,  President  of  the  Associated  Cham¬ 
bers  of  Commerce,  to  look  into  the  conditions 
on  which  the  security  of  trade  and  property 
depend  and  report  what  he  found,  for  the 
guidance  of  British  and  American  merchants, 
shippers  and  capitalists,  in  safeguarding  what 
they  have  at  risk  in  the  Chinese  Empire,  and 
in  deciding  what  their  future  policy  shall  be. 

The  volume  before  us  is  the  report  which 
grew  out  of  this  commission.  It  probably  con¬ 
tains  more  of  the  present  life  of  China  in  the 
relations  which  concern  us  most,  than  can  be 
gathered  from  any,  or  perhaps  from  all  of  the 
books  that  have  been  published  on  the  subject 
— not  excepting  Dr.  Wells  Williams’s  Middle 
Kingdom,  or  Mr.  Curzon’s  admirable  work  on 
the  Far  East. 

The  author  begins  in  the  North  with  Peking 
and  Tientsin.  He  reports  on  twenty  great  de¬ 
partmental  towns  and  centres  of  trade  and  poli¬ 
tical  infineuce,endine  with  Canton  in  the  South. 

Everywhere  his  observations  are  directed 
to  the  same  end,  the  conditions  on  which 
security  of  life,  property  and  trade  depend. 

Lord  Beresford  sees  people  of  all  characters 
and  all  stations.  He  listens  to  the  carefully 
prepared  statements  and  reports  of  merchants 
and  residents,  whose  lives  and  fortunes  are  at 
risk  in  the  country.  Though  he  has  no  politi¬ 
cal  mission  and  systematically  avoids  com¬ 
promising  himself  in  political  discussion,  yet 
political  matters  are  thrown  open  to  him  and 
he  is  admitted  to  the  secrets  of  the  political 
situation  even  more  frankly  than  if  he  were 
an  ambassador  plenipotentiary,  on  some  special 
mission  from  the  court  of  St.  James.  The 
military  situation,  the  strength  and  discipline 
of  the  troops,  their  military  efficiency  or  in¬ 
efficiency,  their  arms,  the  military  stores  in 
camp,  arsenal  and  fort,  the  ammunition  and 
ordnance  and  availability  of  the  force  for 
the  support  of  civil  order  and  the  protection 
of  life  and  property,  the  railways  built, 
surveyed  and  projected,  the  waterways,  like 
the  great  Yangste,  navigable  1,050  miles  for 
steamers  from  the  sea  and  440  miles  more  for 
junks,  the  natural  sources  of  wealth,  the  iron 
and  coal,  the  cotton  and  tea — everything  of 
this  nature  comes  in  for  systematic  business¬ 
like  treatment  in  this  report. 

Yet  the  report  is  not  loaded  with  detail. 
There  is  not  a  trace  of  the  professional  observer 
in  Lord  Beresford.  He  could  not  be  more  busi¬ 
ness-like  if  he  had  been  trained  at  Manchester 
or  Birmingham.  He  is  plain,  blunt  and  direct, 
not  hesitating  to  speak  his  mind  honestly  as  to 
some  of  the  proceedings  of  England  in  China, 
which  struck  him  as  a  strong  power  bullying 
a  weak  one  rather  than  fight  out  its  own  case 
with  Russia.  Now  and  then  he  does  not  mind 
dropping  into  English  which  is  more  colloquial 
than  grammatical.  He  keeps  the  Americans  in 
view  as  much  as  the  British.  He  considers 
that  the  interests  of  the  two  nations  in  China 
are  identical,  and  combines  them  in  two  chap¬ 
ters  under  the  common  name  of  Anglo-Saxon. 

The  same  identity  of  interest  is  affirmed,  to  a 

*  The  Break-up  op  China.  With  an  account  ot  its 
present  commerce,  currency,  waterway,  armies,  rail¬ 
ways,  politics  and  future  projects.  By  lAird  Charles 
Beresford.  With  portraits  and  maps.  (Harper  and 
Brothers.  SS.ni.) 


degree,  of  the  French  and  the  Germans  in 
China,  though  it  is  impossible  not  to  see  that 
Lord  Beresford  considers  Russia  committed  to 
a  policy  of  aggression  and  absorption. 

The  condition  of  things  political,  civil  and 
military  as  we  see  it  emerging  from  this  report 
is  discouraging  in  the  last  degree.  It  is  a  con¬ 
dition  which  could  not  exist  permanently  even 
if  China  had  no  other  power  to  reckon  with 
than  itself,  but  which,  related  as  she  is  to, 
Europe  and  Russia  and  the  United  States, 
must  eventuate  either  in  reconstruction  from 
within,  or  some  kind  of  reconstruction  from 
without. 

This  condition  is  recognized  among  the 
Chinese  themselves.  Their  frankness  in  speak¬ 
ing  of  it  and  in  disclosing  the  proofs  is  one  of 
the  striking  points  in  Lord  Beresford 's  book. 
They  made  no  attempt  to  conceal  the  wretched 
inefficiency  of  the  army.  They  implored  him 
to  assume  charge  of  some  experimental  reor¬ 
ganization  of  the  force  under  better  methods. 
They  let  the  secrets  of  the  ordnance  depart¬ 
ments  be  disclosed  to  him,  such  little  secrets, 
for  instance,  as  that  pistol  ammunition  was 
issued  for  Mauser  riffes,and  the  powder  used  in 
cannon  was  of  a  kind  to  blow  off  the  breech. 

Such  examples  as  these  must  be  charged  to 
inefficiency  and  do  not  touch  the  more  deeply 
rooted  defects  under  which  the  political,  civil, 
economic  and  industrial  systems  in  China  are 
laboring.  No  one  has  brought  these  out  with 
so  much  effect  as  Lord  Beresford.  Official  cor¬ 
ruption  explains  much  of  it.  Senseless  and 
oppressive  taxation  explains  another  part. 
Suicidal  legislation  is  the  prolific  source  of  yet 
more. 

Lord  Beresford  closes  his  book  with  a  brief 
summary  of  the  reforms  which  should  be  in¬ 
sisted  on  by  the  European  nations  and  which 
he  considers  equally  essential  to  China  herself 
and  for  the  security  of  the  foreigners  resident 
and  trading  within  her  borders. 

The  first  step  and  grand  assurance  for  this 
reconstruction  he  finds  in  the  establishment  of 
those  relations  between  China  and  other  na¬ 
tions  which  have  come  to  be  known  as  the 
“Open  Door.’’  He  writes  as  the  champion  of 
this  free  and  fair  basis.  He  believes  that  the 
interest  of  every  other  civilized  nation,  with 
the  possible  exception  of  Russia,  would  be 
served  best  on  this  basis.  And  yet  he  fears  that 
the  policy  which  has  led  to  the  partition  of 
Africa  into  “Spheres  of  Influence,’’  may  pre¬ 
vail  in  China.  In  this  case  he  sees  no  other 
future  for  the  Empire  than  dismemberment 
and  no  escape  for  the  great  powers  from  war. 

As  to  the  prospect  in  China  herself  for  recon¬ 
struction  from  within,  like  that  effected  in 
Japan,  he  speaks  hopefully,  more  hopefully 
than  the  dark  features  of  the  situation  he  has 
described  would  lead  us  to  expect.  He  asserts, 
to  begin  with,  that  the  Chinese  as  a  people  are 
honest,  intelligent  and  quite  equal  to  such  a 
reconstruction  work.  The  corruption  which 
ruins  them,  like  that  which  corrupts  so  many 
of  our  American  cities,  he  attributes  mainly 
to  the  official  class.  He  asserts,  for  example, 
that  there  exists  among  them  plenty  of  mate¬ 
rial,  could  it  be  assembled  organized  and  dis¬ 
ciplined,  for  an  army  of  the  highest  efficiency. 
In  the  North  he  found  material  for  the  best 
possible  cavalry,  a  population  which  takes  so 
naturally  to  this  service  that  Russia  has  em¬ 
ployed  them  with  great  effect;  these  are  the 
descendants  of  the  old  Tartar  hordes. 

As  to  English  prestige  in  China,  Lord  Beres¬ 
ford  relates  with  honest  frankness  how  it  has 
been  weakened.  The  simple  fact  now  is  that 
Russia  overawes  the  Chinese  mind  and  pro¬ 
motes  her  interests  and  her  policy  by  this  cheap 
method. 

The  great  point  in  the  whole  report  is  the 
argument  it  presents  for  the  recognition  of  the 
“Open  Door,’’  as  the  common  basis  on  which 


all  nations  can  meet  fairly  and  stand  together 
peacefully  in  China.  Lord  Beresford ’s  argu¬ 
ment  on  this  point  is  as  generous  as  it  is 
strong.  It  is  one  to  which,  as  Americans,  we 
must  respond. 

His  recognition  of  the  American  interest  in 
China  is  all  that  can  be  desired.  He  shows 
that  it  is  larger  in  fact  than  the  reports  make 
it,  and  that  in  some  respects  it  is  growing,  as 
in  cottons,  locomotives  and  kerosene.  No  better 
book  can  be  named  in  which  to  study  China 
and  master  the  great  problem  of  its  relation  to 
the  other  nations. 

The  City  Wilderness.  A  Settlement  Study, 
by  Residents  and  Associates  of  the  South 
End  House.  Edited  by  Robert  Wood,  Head 
of  the  House.  One  Volume,  8vo.  Cloth, 
11.50.  Houghton,  Miffiin  and  Company. 

This  book  should  be  carefully  studied  by  all 
who  are  interested  in  the  renovation  of  the 
neglected  quarters  in  our  large  cities.  It  con¬ 
tains  a  minute  and  comprehensive  survey  of 
the  district  in  Boston  known  as  the  South 
End,  covering  half  a  square  mile  and  contain¬ 
ing  about  forty  thousand  inhabitants. 

Four  admirably  clear  and  accurate  maps, 
through  an  ingenious  arrangement  of  colors, 
give  a  definite  idea  of  the  various  kinds  of 
buildings,  the  different  nationalities  and  races, 
the  diversified  occupations  of  the  district  and 
how  they  are  grouped.  A  district  map  in 
white  and  black  displays  the  different  public 
institutions  and  meeting  places  in  the  district. 
These  maps  are  of  such  rare  excellence  that  the 
trained  reader  scarcely  needs  the  text  to  give 
him  a  clear  idea  of  the  problem  which  the 
workers  in  the  South  End  are  trying  to  solve. 

We  should  be  at  a  loss  to  know  where  to  find 
another  district  which  has  been  so  thoroughly 
explored  or  so  satisfactorily  reported.  Twenty- 
two  churches,  four  Rescue  Missions,  two  corps 
of  the  Salvation  Army  and  one  of  the  Volun¬ 
teers  are  at  work  in  it.  Almost  every  form  of 
religious  exercise  or  Christian  activity  known 
to  a  multifarious  Protestantism  is  going  on  in 
the  South  End.  And  yet  the  community  is 
not  thoroughly  reached.  It  is  the  old  story  of 
divided  forces.  The  German  Roman  Catholic 
Church  in  this  district,  in  the  main  hall  of  its 
Parish  House,  maintains  a  bar  for  the  sale  of 
beer  and  light  wines.  This  enterprise  is  an 
important  source  of  income  to  the  parish.  The 
result  of  this  experiment  should  be  carefully 
noted.  In  spite  of  discouragements,  the  tone 
of  the  book  is  hopeful.  The  Social  Settle¬ 
ments  which  are  conducted  on  broad  lines  are 
doing  much  to  better  the  condition  of  the  peo¬ 
ple.  They  co-operate  with  each  other  and  with 
all  the  churches.  Perhaps  these  groups  of 
young  people  are  to  be  the  solvent  in  which  a 
divided  Protestantism  will  disappear  to  emerge 
as  the  American  Catholic  Church. 

Between  Caesar  and  Jesus.  By  George  D. 
Herron  D.D.  One  Volume  16mo.,  277  pp. 
Cloth,  75  cents;  Paper,  45  cents.  New 
York  and  Boston:  T.  Y.  Crowell  and  Com¬ 
pany. 

If  this  little  book  must  be  characterized  by 
a  single  word,  let  it  be  called  ‘  ‘  passionate.  ’  ’ 
This  quality  of  the  author’s  mood  so  pervades 
the  whole  discussion  that  many  things  in  the 
book  which  would  otherwise  be  quite  alarming, 
will  appear,  to  men  of  a  steadier  pulse  than  s 
he,  simply  extravagant.  The  book  is  virtu¬ 
ally,  if  not  designedly,  an  attempt  to  place  the 
political  program  of  the  People’s  Party  on  a 
Christian  platform.  Or,  to  survey  it  from  the 
opposite  standpoint,  it  tends  to  make  out  that 
Jesus  Christ  was  the  first  great  Populist.  Dr. 
Herron’s  imagination  is  so  iuffamed  by  this 
idea  that  his  version  of  Church  History  is 
really  grotesque;  and  his  interpretation  of  the 
life  of  our  Lord  heretical,  if  not  blasphemous. 
Take  the  following  as  an  example  of  extrava¬ 
gant  statement:  “The  Christian  religion  we 
know  is  not  the  religion  of  Jesus;  he  is  no- 
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more  the  author  of  existing  Christianity  than 
Moses  vras  the  anthor  of  the  Judaism  ont  of 
which  Christianity  was  bom”  (p.  195).  This 
implies  nothing  less  than  that  during  the  last 
eighteen  centuries  and  a  half,  he  who  said, 
‘‘All  authority  hath  been  given  nnto  mein 
heaven  and  on  earth, ’’has  been  suffering  a 
series  of  ruinous  defeats,  while  his  deluded 
followers  have  been  fighting  what  they  vainly 
supposed  to  be  a  successful  campaign.  And 
now  at  the  opening  of  the  twentieth  century, 
everything  must  be  done  over,  under  the 
leadership  of  Dr.  Herron,  Mr.  Henry  George, 
Karl  Marx,  Prince  Krapotkin  and  their  school 
of  thonght.  Credat  Judiem  Apella. 

Dr.  Herron  does  not  commend  any  of  the 
churches,  except  the  Roman  Catholic— and  that 
only  in  its  earlier  history. 

Of  the  Reformed  Church  in  England  he 
writes  as  follows:  ‘‘The  Anglican  Church  be¬ 
came  under  him  (Henry  VIII. ),  as  it  largely 
remains  to  this  day,  a  sort  of  an  ecclesiastical 
finnkeyism — a  system  of  political  retainers,  a 
police  vassalage  to  the  capitalistic  landlords” 
(p.  31).  This  sbonld  be  quite  disturbing  to 
the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury ;  but  we  venture 
to  think  that  it  will  not  be.  Even  the  Founder 
of  Methodism  receives  a  blow  from  the  ham¬ 
mer  of  Thor.  “The  undeviating  hostility  of 
Christ  to  individual  wealth  cannot  be  evaded 
by  following  John  Wesley’s  immoral  advice  to 
make  all  one  can,  and  then  give  all  one  can” 
(p.  136).  Surely,  nothing  further  in  the  way 
of  extravagant  perversion  can  be  expected. 
Dr.  Herron  is  saved  from  the  isolation  of 
Thoreau,  because  he  has  discovered  a  modux 
rirmdi  with  existing  iniquity,  and  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  ride  upon  an  over-capitalized  railway 
from  Iowa  to  Chicago,  though  it  hurts  him  to 
do  so.  And  he  will  do  this  because  “the  sac¬ 
rifice  of  conscience  in  service  is  the  redemptive 
force  that  is  to  save  society.  ”  Jesus  was  the 
most  concrete  example  of  this  social  sacrifice 
of  conscience.  He  worshipped  in  Jewish  syna¬ 
gogues,  travelled  over  Roman  roads,  paid 
tribute  to  Caesar;  though  all  these  things, 
from  Dr.  Herron’s  standpoint,  were  horribly 
wrong.  Therefore,  the  disciple  who  is  not 
greater  than  his  Lord  will  live  in  this  deeply 
corrupt  and  fundamentally  unrighteous  Ameri¬ 
can  society  for  its  good.  Can  the  extravagance 
of  Individualism  go  further?  We  hope  not. 
Such  books  can  do  little  good,  and  may  do 
much  harm.  They  are  the  expression  of  a 
passing  madness. 

Bible  Manners  and  Customs.  By  the  Rev. 

G.  M.  Mackie  M.  A.  New  York  and 

Chicago :  Fleming  H.  Revell  Company. 

1899.  12mo. ,  pp.  xvi,  175.  $1. 

It  is  not  always  realized  that  the  Bible  is  the 
besfr  illustrated  book  in  any  literature  even 
though  printed  without  a  single  picture.  In 
fact,  every  page  contains  a  multitude  of  little 
word-pictures  which  serve  to  set  forth  and 
enforce  the  truth  which  the  text  contains. 
This  is  true  of  the  individual  words,  which 
are  often  as  perfect  as  little  etchings.  It  is 
also  trne  of  the  mnltitude  of  allusions  to  things 
which  are  usually  classed  as  archaeological. 

Fortunately,  even  providentially,  the  lands 
of  the  Bible  and  the  peoples  who  inhabit  them 
are  intensely  conservative.  Names,  customs, 
usages,  implements,  scenes  and  environment 
have  persisted  in  marked  degree,  so  that  it  was 
not  withont  reason  that  the  Holy  Laud  has 
been  called  the  ‘  ‘  Fifth  Gospel.  ’  ’  It  serves  as 
a  wonderful  commentary  on  all  the  books  of 
Scripture,  and  without  an  understanding  of  it 
irany  references  and  allusions  lose  their  force 
and  beauty. 

The  Bible  dictionaries  make  it  their  business 
to  explain  many  such  points,  but  the  alpha¬ 
betical  arrangement  does  not  afford  a  complete 
or  comprehensive  picture.  To  gain  such  an 
idea  it  is  necessary  to  have  recourse  to  books 


like  the  one  before  us.  It  is  small  and  com¬ 
pact,  but  it  contains  a  very  large  amount  of 
information.  The  anthor  was  a  missionary 
of  the  Church  of  Scotland  at  Beirut  for 
twenty  years,  and  there  he  gathered  a  fund  of 
information  by  direct  observation.  This  he  has 
spread  out  upon  these  pages,  punctuating  it 
with  some  thirty-one  half  tones  and  cuts.  The 
contents  of  the  volume  relate  to  climate,  sea¬ 
sons,  scenery  and  weather,  shepherds  and  peas¬ 
ants,  trades  and  professions,  domestic  life  and 
family  relations,  and  social,  political  and  re¬ 
ligious  life  The  book  may  be  read  as  litera¬ 
ture  or  it  may  be  used  for  reference  as  a  com¬ 
mentary  upon  Scripture  or  as  a  supplement  to  the 
Bible  dictionary.  It  is  provided  with  an  index 
of  texts,  and  with  an  index  of  subjects.  The  lat¬ 
ter,  in  spite  of  its  apparent  brevity,  has  proved 
i  tself  very  satisfactory  where  we  have  tested  it. 

The  author  has  rendered  a  service  in  putting 
forth  so  convenient  a  handbook.  Preachers 
will  find  the  germ  of  many  a  sermon  in  its 
suggestive  sentences,  and  the  Sunday-school 
teacher  will  find  in  its  pages  the  facts  and 
illustrations  by  which  the  attention  of  pupils 
may  be  held  while  the  truth  of  the  text  is 
receiving  lucid  enforcement. 

The  New  Testament  Church.  By  the  Rev. 
W.  H.  H.  Marsh.  660  pp.  12  mo.  Ameri¬ 
can  Baptist  Publication  Society.  Philadel¬ 
phia: 

This  volume  advocates  earnestly  and  thor¬ 
oughly  as  its  main  thesis  what  is  styled  the 
autonomy  of  the  New  Testament  Church.  It 
pronounces  the  theory  of  an  Old  Testament 
Church  a  fiction,  denies  any  necessary  connec¬ 
tion  between  a  religious  organization  on  the 
simple  ground  of  its  preaching  Christ,  and  the 
new  spiritual  communion  of  the  Church  estab¬ 
lished  by  him.  It  rejects  the  dogma  of  the 
Abrahamic  covenant  as  being  without  warrant 
under  the  Gospel.  Much  that  is  said  respect¬ 
ing  the  New  Testament  Church  as  a  creation 
of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  as  having  its  proper 
basis  in  regeneration,  is  interesting  and  in¬ 
structive.  The  chapters  on  the  doctrinal  and 
ethical  training  of  that  Church  are  especially 
suggestive.  Per  contra,  the  anthor  insists 
on  baptism  or  immersion,  as  being  equally 
with  regeneration  a  fixed  condition  of  mem¬ 
bership  within  the  Christian  household ;  sprink¬ 
ling  is  a  device  of  man ;  none  but  regenerate 
persons  may  be  immersed.  The  Baptist  churches 
are  therefore  the  only  adequately  organized 
churches,  and  their  autonomous  mode  of  gov¬ 
ernment  is  the  only  polity  directly  and  fully 
warranted  by  the  New  Testament.  It  is  admit¬ 
ted,  however,  that  there  should  be  organized 
fellowship  among  the  churches,  and  a  proper 
measure  of  representation,  in  conjunction  with 
such  autonomy,  aud  Presbyterianism  is  recog¬ 
nized  as  providing  in  a  degree  for  autonomy 
as  well  as  representation.  Of  course  there  is 
much  in  this  volume,  interesting  as  it  is, 
which  our  Baptist  brethren  will  pardon  us  for 
challenging.  If  the  organic  union  of  Christen¬ 
dom,  referred  to  in  the  Introduction,  is  ever  to 
become  a  reality,  we  are  sure  that  the  basis 
of  it  will  not  be  the  one  here  defined. 

Throne  Makers.  By  William  Roscoe  Thayer. 

Houghton,  Mifilin  and  Company.  1899.  $1.50. 

Mr.  Thayer’s  essays  have  the  charm  of  deal¬ 
ing  with  historical  characters  and  scenes  in 
an  entirely  nnconventional  manner  and  in  giv¬ 
ing  the  reader  a  fresh  aspect  and  fresh  knowl¬ 
edge  of  subjects  familiar. 

By  Throne  Makers,  four  men  conspicnous  in 
the  upheavals  of  the  century  are  designated : 
Bismarck,  Napoleon  III.,  Kossuth,  Garibaldi; 
men  with  divergent  ideals  and  widely  different 
personalities,  but  each  possessing  the  individu¬ 
ality  that  stamps  a  leader  and  the  power  to 
sway  the  multitude. 

In  each  essay  the  anthor  has  tersely  and 
vividly  reviewed  the  conditions  of  the  countries 


in  which  these  men  lived,  so  as  to  enable  the 
reader  to  appreciate  what  they  achieved  and  the 
peculiar  power  and  influence  of  each  on  others. 

Mr.  Thayer  writes  with  force,  vigor  and 
grace.  There  is  no  superfluous  word.  His 
style  is  epigrammatic  and  pithy.  To  quote  an 
example  of  his  apt  imagery : 

“As  a  deft  Chinese  carver  incloses  a  tiny 
figure  in  a  nest  of  ivory  boxes,  so  did  Bona¬ 
parte  imprison  the  simulacrum  of  liberty  in 
the  innermost  compartment  of  the  political  cage 
in  which  he  held  France  captive.  ” 

The  second  portion  of  the  book,  “Portraits,  ” 
contains  no  less  interesting  character  studies. 
The  essays  are  on  Carlyle,  Tiutoret,  Giordano, 
Bruno  aud  Bryant.  They  again  are  brief  but 
very  suggestive  aud  say  much.  The  two 
Italian  masters  have  the  value  of  the  author’s 
researches  among  Italian  sources  and  for  these 
essays  he  has  brought  together  the  little  that 
is  known  about  them. 


LITERARY  NOTES. 

The  Thirtieth  Annual  Report  of  the  Board 
of  Indian  Commissioners  is  noteworthy  as 
containing  the  detailed  reports  on  the  “Results 
of  the  allotment  policy,”  from  twenty-four 
Indian  agencies.  They  show  what  has  bt  eu 
accomplished  by  this  method  of  allotting  lands 
in  severalty  and  how,  under  it,  the  Indians  may 
slowly  be  merged  in  the  mass  of  citizens. 

In  the  wake  of  David  Ilarum's  tremendous 
popularity  the  Lippincotts  announce  the  only 
other  story  written  hy  Mr.  Westcott,  “The 
Tellers,”  to  be  published  in  their  magazine 
for  Jnly. 

The  young  sculptor,  Charles  Y.  Harvey,  a 
pupil  of  St.  Gaudens,  has  finished  a  very  suc¬ 
cessful  model  for  the  H.  C.  Bunner  gold  medal 
to  be  given  at  the  next  Columbia  commence¬ 
ment  to  the  writer  of  the  best  essay  on  some 
original  subject  from  American  history. 

M.  Sarcey,  the  great  French  critic,  died  in 
harness.  His  Monday  article  in  Le  Temps  had 
suffered  only  two  interruptions  in  forty  years. 
With  all  his  ponderous  size  aud  girth  he  wa.s 
determined  to  rise  and  complete  the  half-fin¬ 
ished  paper  for  the  week.  “I  must  go  again 
and  see  ‘  Le  Torrent,  ’  I  fear  it  has  not  been 
judged  fairly,”  were  his  last  words. 

Is  it  truth  “stranger  than  fiction,”  or  some 
skit  broader  than  farce  which  comes  to  us  from 
London  that  a  “Joe  Choate’s  Jest  Book”  is  to 
be  edited  there  by  Mr.  W.  M.  Clemens? 

Crane’s  Standard  Railway  Atlas  of  the  world 
is  a  most  comprehensive  affair,  on  large  scale, 
correct  in  location  of  railway  routes  and  towns 
and  rich  in  statistics.  It  solves  the  problem 
aud  relieves  the  public  from  the  baffling  and 
bewildering  distortions  that  hang  in  the  agen¬ 
cies  of  the  great  American  lines. 

Students  of  social  evolntion  have  something 
to  look  forward  to  in  the  forthcoming  Making 
of  Hawaii,  hy  W.  F.  Blackman,  Yale  Professor 
of  Christian  Ethics. 

Mr.  Howells  asserts  in  Literature  that  ive 
wonld  have  used  our  money  better  in  paying 
Spain  $20,000,000  for  her  three  novelists, 
Galdus,  Emelia  Pardo-Bazan  and  Valdes  than 
for  Cuba,  Porto  Rico  and  all  the  Philippines. 

It  is  reported  that  McGill  University  at 
Montreal  is  to  decorate  Mr.  Kipling  with  the 
Doctorate  of  Laws.  Wonld  not  Litt.  Doc. ,  or  the 
degree  conferred  upon  Mr.  Charles  D.  Warner 
by  his  Alma  Mater  of  L. H. D. ,  be  a  more  in¬ 
telligent  recognition? 

The  Princeton  Bulletin  brings  out  for  its  last 
issue  a  “  Memorial  Number,  ”  in  commemora¬ 
tion  of  Dean  Murray — with  a  heliotype  portrait 
of  the  Dean,  President  Patton’s  address  and 
other  obituary  addresses,  the  memorial  sermon 
by  Dr.  DeWitt,  and  a  fnll  bibliography  of 
Dr.  Murray’s  publications. 
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THE  RELIGIOUS  PRESS. 

The  Watchman  touches  upon  “The  Sister¬ 
hood  of  Churches’’ — with  the  usual  preference 
among  Baptists  of  the  Independent  over  the 
Federated  system,  as  regards  polity.  The  sum 
of  the  matter  is,  Protestant  church  procedure 
in  general  calls  for  intelligence  and  a  Chris¬ 
tian  spirit  in  its  practical  outworking.  When 
these  are  present  and  dominant,  power  and 
precedent  are  not  evils,  but  the  contrary : 

In  a  certain  sense  the  good  repute  of  the 
Presbyterian  or  Congregational  or  Baptist 
name  over  a  wide  region  is  in  the  keeping  of 
the  local  churches  that  are  connected  with 
these  larger  subdivisions  of  the  Christian  body. 
We  have  known  the  work  of  a  denomination 
in  an  entire  city  to  sustain  a  severe  reverse 
because  of  the  fatuous  policy  of  a  single  church. 
The  church  has  been  oblivious  of  its  obliga¬ 
tions  to  the  sisterhood  of  churches,  and  has 
defied  public  opinion  outside  the  majority  of 
its  own  congregation;  conducting  its  affairs 
as  a  reckless  and  self-sufficient  man  might 
manage  bis  private  concerns,  resenting  all 
criticism  of  his  course  as  impertinent,  and 
acting  as  if  he  were  amply  justified  in  doing 
as  he  chose  if  he  managed  to  keep  out  of  the 
clutches  of  the  law. 

We  have  never  taken  kindly  to  the  various 
schemes  that  seem  calculated  to  Presbyterian- 
ize  Baptist  churches,  whether  they  take  the 
form  of  a  permanent  council,  or  the  assumption 
by  associations  or  state  conventions  of  large 
powers  for  disciplining  local  churches.  But 
our  faith  in  the  wisdom  of  Baptist  church  in¬ 
dependency  has  at  times  been  sorely  tried, 
and  we  have  been  tempted  for  a  moment  to 
wish  that  we  had  a  system  which  gave  the 
whole  body  of  the  churches  a  power  of  con¬ 
straint  or  discipline  over  the  local  congrega¬ 
tion.  But  this  mood  has  never  long  continued. 
The  centralized  churches  have  their  difficul¬ 
ties  as  well  as  those  that  hold  to  local 
self-government.  A  centralized  system  easily 
lends  itself  to  tyranny,  both  in  Church  and 
State.  Human  nature  being  what  it  is,  a 
machine,  whether  political  or  ecclesiastical, 
is  easily  built  up,  and  when  once  in  full  work¬ 
ing  order  it  becomes  a  most  powerful  agent  for 
the  repression  of  individual  liberties. 

The  corrective  to  the  perils  of  our  system  of 
local  self-government  is  to  be  found  in  the 
realization  on  the  part  of  the  local  church  of 
its  obligations  to  the  sisterhood  of  churches. 
The  consciousness  of  that  obligation  will  im¬ 
part  a  sense  of  responsibility,  of  self-respect, 
moderation,  and  poise  to  the  action  of  the 
local  church  that  will  make  the  interests  of 
the  denomination  safe  in  its  keeping. 

For  the  most  part,  it  will  be  useless  to  seek 
to  impress  this  obligation  in  times  when 
passions  run  high  and  a  congregation  is  torn 
by  factions,  and  party  feeling  assumes  the 
guise  of  a  zeal  for  righteousness.  But,  just  as 
it  is  the  duty  of  a  good  parent  to  bring  up  his 
child  so  that  he  may  be  self-possessed  and 
faithful  to  the  highest  obligations  in  emergen¬ 
cies  and  temptations,  it  is  a  part  of  the  work 
of  a  good  minister  so  to  instruct  and  train  his 
congregation  in  fidelity  to  denominational  and 
Christian  interests  that  their  loyalty  may 
assert  itself  when  passions  are  heated,  and  the 
sense  of  perspective  is  blurred  by  partisan  con¬ 
siderations.  _ 

The  Churchman  notes  that  the  Christian 
Scientists  have  been  holding  their  annual  meet¬ 
ing  in  Boston,  attended  by  several  thousand 
firm  believers : 

One  of  the  front  seats  was  occupied  by  the 
Countess  of  Dunmore,  her  son.  Lord  Fin- 
castle,  and  her  daughter.  Lady  Mildred  Murray, 
who  had  come  to  America  for  the  express  pur¬ 
pose  of  being  present  at  this  meeting.  Mrs. 
Eddy  was  not  present,  remaining  at  her  home 
at  Concord,  N.  H.,  in  order,  as  was  explained, 
“to  discourage  personal  adulation  as  much  as 
possible,  and  to  direct  the  thoughts  of  those 
who  accept  her  teachings  to  the  faith  rather 
than  to  the  founder  of  the  denomination.  ’’  A 
message  from  her  was  solemnly  read  to  the 
assembly,  and  the  reading  was  followed  by  a 
space  of  silent  prayer.  ‘  ‘  Let  us  now  kneel,  ’  ’ 
said  the  leader,  “in  silent,  peaceful,  joyous 
communion  with  our  Father  and  Mother  God.  ’’ 
Then  followed  the  Lord’s  Prayer,  and  with  a 
pronouncement  of  the  Scientific  Statement  of 
Being,  and  the  apostolic  benediction,  the  ser¬ 
vice  ended. 

Christian  Science  is  for  the  most  part  dimly 
apprehended  by  most  people,  and  the  founder 


of  the  new  sect  is  but  a  name.  Precisely 
what  she  claims  and  they  believe,  few  outsid¬ 
ers  are  able  to  state.  There  are  rumors  of 
stained  windows  in  which  Mrs.  Eddy  is  pic¬ 
tured  as  a  saint,  or  as  more  than  a  saint,  and 
reports  of  a  “personal  adulation’’  which  chal¬ 
lenges  even  the  Mariolatry  of  the  middle  ages ; 
but  these  matters  are  for  the  most  part  un¬ 
verified.  Meanwhile,  the  fact  is  plain  enough 
that,  in  a  generation  not  commonly  supposed 
to  be  given  to  credulity,  and  possessed  of  a 
sense  of  humor,  there  is  a  multitude  of  people 
to  whom  this  new  faith  is  as  the  opening  of 
the  doors  of  heaven.  It  is  interesting,  there¬ 
fore,  to  read  what  Mrs.  Eddy  says. 

The  “message’’  begins  in  this  fashion:  “My 
Beloved  Brethren :  Looking  on  this  annual 
assemblage  of  human  consciousness,  health, 
harmony,  growth,  grandeur  and  achievement, 
garlanded  with  glad  faces,  willing  hands  and 
warm  hearts — who  wauld  say  to-day,  ‘What  a 
fond  fool  is  hope?’  ’’  “Nature  reflects  man,” 
continues  the  prophetess,  “and  art  pencils 
him,  but  it  remains  for  science  to  reveal  man 
to  man;  and  between  these  lines  of  thought 
is  written  in  luminous  letters,  O  man,  what 
art  thou?  Where  art  thou?  Whence  and 
whither?  And  what  shall  the  answer  be? 
Expressive  silence,  or,  with  finger  pointing 
upward.  Thither!  Then  produce  thy  records, 
time-table,  log,  traveller’s  companion,  etcetera, 
and  prove  fairly  the  facts  relating  to  the 
thitherward — the  rate  of  speed,  the  means  of 
travel,  and  the  number  en  route." 

Thus  it  proceeds,  part  of  it  a  rejoicing  that 
“the  church  militant  is  looking  into  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  Christian  Science,  ’  ’  much  of  it  a  defy¬ 
ing  of  the  enemies  of  Christian  Science,  with 
good  advice  of  the  common  sort  intermingled 
with  rhapsody.  It  is  at  the  same  time  wise 
and  foolish.  “Lean  not  too  much  on  your 
leader ;  trust  God  to  direct  your  steps.  Ac¬ 
cept  my  consent  and  teachings  only  as  they 
include  the  spirit  and  the  letter  of  the  Ten 
Commandments,  the  Beatitudes,  and  the  teach¬ 
ings  and  example  of  Christ  Jesus.’’  This  is 
excellent;  but  just  above  is  written:  “There  is 
no  night  but  in  God’s  frown,  there  is  no  day 
but  in  his  smile.  The  oracular  skies,  the  ver¬ 
dant  earth — bird,  brook,  blossom,  breeze  and 
balm — are  richly  fraught  with  divine  reflec¬ 
tion;  they  come  at  love’s  call.  The  nod  of 
Spirit  is  nature’s  natal  ’’  This  is  that  species 
of  folly  known  as  ‘  ‘  fine  writing,  ’  ’  and  belongs 
to  the  graduating  essays  of  very  young  girls 
in  district  schools.  “On  comparison  it  will 
bo  found  that  Christian  Science  possesses  more 
of  Christ’s  teachings  and  example  than  all 
other  religions  since  the  first  century.  Com¬ 
paring  our  scientific  system  of  metaphysical 
therapeutics  with  materia  medica,  we  find  it 
completely  overshadows  and  overwhelms  it, 
even  as  Aaron’s  rod  swallowed  up  the  rods 
of  the  magicians  of  Egypt.’’  Thus  are  dis¬ 
missed  the  churches  and  the  hospitals,  the 
parsons  and  the  doctors.  Mrs.  Eddy  has  no 
use  for  any  of  them. 

The  Episcopal  Recorder  refers  to  a  great  step 
in  the  annals  of  Scottish  Presbyterianism;  the 
Free  Church  Assembly  having  recently  voted 
in  favor  of  approving  the  proposed  basis  of 
union  between  itself  and  the  United  Presby¬ 
terian  Church — 505  to  38.  The  matter  now  goes 
to  the  Presbyteries,  but  undoubtedly  will  be 
there  ratified.  The  two  bodies,  when  united, 
w’ill  have  about  five  hundred  and  fifty  thou¬ 
sand  communicants.  Our  contemporary  says : 

The  United  Presbyterian  Synod  had  already 
pronounced  itself  as  practically  unanimous  for 
the  fusion,  and  the  Free  Church  Assembly, 
after  a  protracted  and  brilliant  debate,  has 
carried  the  motion  for  union  by  an  over¬ 
whelming  majority.  In  the  Highlands,  where 
the  old  warlike  traditions  express  themselves 
nowadays  in  theology  and  ecclesiastical  poli¬ 
tics,  the  slogan  has  been  blown  by  a  few  Free 
Church  malcontents ;  but  the  response  has  been 
feeble  and  the  moderator,  in  his  closing  ad¬ 
dress,  counselled  them  to  recognize  the  battle 
as  lost  and  to  close  their  ranks  and  work  for 
union.  Whether  or  no  they  follow  this  coun¬ 
sel,  their  action  cannot  influence  the  final 
result.  The  consummation  of  the  union  is 
now  only  a  matter  of  time  and  of  detail.  In  a 
year  or  so  there  will  be  in  Scotland,  instead 
of  three  great  Presbyterian  bodies,  only  two. 
When  we  think  of  what  is  included  in  the 
fusion  of  two  such  communities  as  the  Free 
Church  and  the  United  Presbyterians,  the 
complicated  questions  of  church  property,  of 
confessional  formularies  and  of  varieties  of 
religions  opinion  and  feeling,  we  have  to  rec¬ 
ognize  in  the  success  of  this  movement  not 


only  a  great  triumph  of  ecclesiastical  states¬ 
manship,  but  a  new  result  of  that  broader  re¬ 
ligious  sympathy  which  is  one  of  the  charac¬ 
teristics  of  our  time.  To  have  brought  such 
a  task  to  completion  is  evidence  that  Scotland 
has  still  ecclesiastical  leaders  who,  in  enter¬ 
prise,  boldness  of  conception  and  grasp  of 
detail,  are  no  unworthy  successors  of  the  men 
who  in  1843  founded  a  Church  and  established 
a  scheme  of  ecclesiastical  finance  which  every 
other  religious  community  has  since  been  look¬ 
ing  to  as  a  model. 

The  Interior  regards  it  as  very  timely  to  put 
in  a  new  word  as  to  the  keeping  of  the  Lord’s 
Day: 

In  our  rural  districts  the  first  day  of  the 
week  remains  in  a  measure  what  it  always  has 
been,  a  day  of  rest  and  worship.  But  in  the 
large  cities  the  continental  Sunday  is  already 
with  ns.  It  is  not  a  question  as  to  whether  we 
shall  have  it.  We  already  do  have  it.  And  it 
is  a  day  without  rest  and  without  consolation 
for  the  very  classes  that  need  it  most.  The 
influx  of  hundreds  of  thousands  accustomed  to 
toil  unremittingly  from  year’s  end  to  year’s 
end,  has  brought  to  our  shores  the  Sunday  of 
grinding  avarice ;  and  a  careful  count  in  more 
than  a  few  cities  shows  us  that  upon  the  morn¬ 
ing  of  the  Lord’s  Day  at  least  one-fifth  of  all 
places  of  business  are  open.  In  lower  New 
York  the  day  is  not  distinguishable  from  the 
other  days  of  the  week  except  by  the  calendar. 

The  double  obligation  is  therefore  laid  upon 
God’s  people  to  watch  the  dykes  which  protect 
the  religious  and  physical  privileges  of  those 
who  as  yet  have  not  lost  the  day.  Employers 
of  labor  should  conscientiously  and  prayerfully 
seek  how  to  avoid  labor  upon  that  day  even  in 
the  most  pressing  avocations.  Employes  should 
seek  as  carefully  how  to  take  their  rest,  and 
how  to  attain  recuperation  without  breaking 
down  the  hedges  which  have  hitherto  protected 
the  welfare  of  their  class.  We  must  study  not 
only  abstract  right,  but  tendencies;  not  only 
how  to  enjoy  our  privileges,  but  how  to  pro¬ 
tect  another’s  necessities.  Morally  the  day  can 
never  be  an  indifferent  factor  in  the  life  of  any 
man.  It  must  lift  him  mentally  and  spiritu¬ 
ally  or  it  will  drag  him  down. 

The  Cumberland  Presbyterian  admires  gal¬ 
lantry,  but  it  cannot  enter  the  lists : 

In  common  with  the  other  religious  news¬ 
papers  of  the  country  The  Cumberland  Presby¬ 
terian  has  been  challenged  to  debate  with  a 
certain  wise  man  of  the  world  any  one  or  all 
of  twenty  four  more  or  less  religious  questions, 
the  challenge  coming  in  the  form  of  a  marked 
copy  of  the  organ  of  a  new  political  party. 
Following  are  some  of  the  questions  proposed 
for  discussion,  the  negative  side  of  all  of  which 
our  would-be  argumentative  opponent  desires 
to  defend :  ‘  ‘  The  conversion  of  all  the  people 
would  end  the  conflict  between  capital  and 
labor;  the  conversion  of  all  the  people  would 
remove  our  political  evils ;  ours  is  a  Christian 
nation;  the  Christian  ministry  is  doing  its 
full  duty  to  our  country.’’  This  wholesale 
“’sputer”  with  the  religions  press  feels  called 
to  take  the  affirmative,  however,  of  such  ques¬ 
tions  as:  “Christ  commands  the  single  tax  on 
land  values ;  the  church  is  responsible  for  the 
existence  of  the  criminal  class  (the  thieves); 
and  the  ministry,  as  a  class,  are  liable  to  the 
woe  expressed  in  Matthew  xxiii.  23.’’  We 
very  respectfully  refer  our  o’er  brave  antag¬ 
onist,  with  all  his  ilk,  to  the  Cranky  Corner 
Debating  Club,  which  meets  habitually  on 
the  goods  boxes  of  the  nearest  store,  and 
among  whose  members  he  will  be  very  sure 
to  find  persons  with  as  much  time  and  as  little 
knowledge  to  waste  as  he  has. 

The  Lutheran  writes  of  “Spots  and  Wrinkles 
on  the  Church,’’  closing  with  this  rebuke  of  all 
chronic  fault-finders: 

For  our  part  we  have  very  little  confidence 
in  that  class  of  men  who  are  seeking  to  quiet 
their  own  consciences  by  laying  to  the  charge 
of  the  Church  the  imperfections  of  her  mem¬ 
bers  —  men  who  are  ever  on  the  alert  to 
discover  frailties  and  sins  in  Christians,  but 
who  are  sublimely  indifferent  to  the  very  mis¬ 
sion  to  which  the  Church  of  Christ  stands 
pledged  and  which  every  Christian,  whatever 
his  weaknesses,  labors  and  prays  to  fulfil. 
While  we  insist  that  God’s  people  must  be  a 
chosen  generation,  and  while  we  lament  their 
failings,  we  demand  that  worldly  men  shall 
judge  the  kingdom  of  God  by  the  gracious  work 
it  has  done  for  fallen  man  and  not  by  the  weak¬ 
nesses  of  Christians  who  still  greatly  need  its 
sanctifying  ministrations. 
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GRACIOUS  INVITATIONS. 

Introductory  Study. 

In  studying  Old  Testament  history  and  espe¬ 
cially  in  studying  Old  Testament  prophecy  the 
Christian  student  is  likely  to  fall  into  one  of 
two  errors,  if  not  into  both.  The  revelation  of 
God’s  love  made  in  Christ  is  so  perfect,  so  far 
beyond  all  other  conceptions  of  love,  that  we 
are  apt  to  adopt  the  idea  that  the  love  of  God 
was  first  revealed  in  Christ.  Those  who  do 
not  make  this  mistake  are  prone  to  forget  that 
the  revelation  of  God’s  character  in  the  Old 
Testament  is  a  gradual  revelation,  and  that  iii 
was  only  by  means  of  this  gradual  revelation 
that  the  people  Israel  and  those  people  of  other 
nations  who  had  learned  to  know  Israel’s  God 
were  made  capable  of  receiving  the  final  reve¬ 
lation  of  him,  which  was  given  to  the  world  in 
Je.sus  Christ. 

If  this  is  true  with  respect  of  the  revelation 
of  the  character  of  God  in  general — his  holi¬ 
ness,  faithfulness,  mercy,  etc. — much  more  is  it 
true  with  regard  to  the  revelation  of  the  love 
of  God.  The  human  mind  needed  long  train¬ 
ing  to  be  made  capable  of  receiving  a  truth 
so  marvellous  as  that  God  himself  is  love.  No 
people  of  the  ancient  world  except  Israel  ever 
had  such  an  idea;  none  of  the  gods  of  the 
nations  were  loving.  In  the  minds  of  their 
votaries  they  were  gods  of  might;  they  had 
power  over  the  forces  of  nature,  over  the  des¬ 
tiny  of  man,  over  other  gods  sometimes,  but 
they  did  not  love.  Least  of  all  did  they  love 
man.  Just  as  the  chief  difference  between 
Israel  and  other  peoples  was  that,  from  the 
first,  Israel’s  idea  of  God  was  that  He  was  holy, 
so  at  last  he  came  to  differ  from  other  peoples 
still  more  widely  by  the  idea  that  God  was 
love.  But  this  idea,  though  Israel  did  attain 
to  it  before  Christ  came,  did  not  dawn  upon 
him  very  early  in  his  history,  and  it  is  a  very 
wonderful  and  suggestive  fact  that  all  through 
the  early  history  of  this  people  Israel  was 
being  prepared  by  human  love  for  the  revela¬ 
tion  of  the  love  divine. 

We  know  that  even  in  the  early  time  the  re¬ 
lation  of  God  to  Israel  was  presented  under  the 
figure  of  marriage.  But,  in  the  early  time,  the 
marriage  relation  was  not  understood  to  be  a 
love  relation.  Even  in  Israel,  where  women 
unquestionably  took  a  nobler  position  than 
among  other  peoples  of  a  like  civilization, 
though  there  were  many  beautiful  examples  of 
wedded  love,  yet  the  general  idea  of  marriage 
was  not  that  it  was  a  love  relation.  It  simply 
presupposed  protection  of  the  weaker  by  the 
stronger,  with  fidelity  as  the  due  return  for 
such  protection.  This  was  the  idea  of  the 
figure  of  the  marriage  relation  between  God 
and  It-rael.  Jehovah  was  a  great  King  above 
all  other  gods.  He  powerfully  protected  Israel 
from  all  enemies  as  a  husband  protects  his 
wife ;  therefore  Israel  owed  him  the  fidelity 
due  from  wife  to  husband.  To  acknowledge 
the  claim  of  any  other  god  was  precisely  such 
a  sin  as  the  breach  of  the  marriage  vow. 

We  find  no  advance  on  this  idea  of  fidelity 
in  any  of  the  early  prophets;  Samuel,  Nathan, 
Elijah,  Elisha,  make  no  mention  of  the  love 
of  God.  The  earliest  in  order  of  the  written 
prophets  was  probably  Amos,  and  it  is  in 
Amos  that  the  first  advance  toward  the  idea 
of  love  is  made  in  the  teaching  that  Jehovah 
is  a  God  of  mercy ;  but  Amos  does  not  teach 
his  love.  Hosea  followed  Amos,  and  in  Hosea 
comes  the  first  revelation  that  God  loved  Israel 
and  desired  a  reciprocal  love.  From  this  time 
forward  the  thought  of  Israel  as  the  bride  of 
Jehovah  became  a  standing  metaphor;  the 


marvellous  truth  that  God  loved  Israpl  with 
an  everlasting  love  was  never  absent  from  the 
prophetic  teaching.  For  more  than  two  thou¬ 
sand  years  the  truth  of  the  love  of  God  has 
been  the  inspiration  of  all  that  is  noblest  in 
the  human  race. 

As  all  through  their  early  history  Israel  had 
been  prepared  by  the  happiness  of  human  love 
to  apprehend  the  love  of  God ;  so  it  was  through 
the  tragic  experience  of  human  love  that  the 
knowledge  of  God’s  love  was  born  into  the 
world.  The  first  three  chapters  of  Hosea’s 
prophecy  are  the  true  story  of  his  love  and 
loyalty  to  a  bad  woman;  and  how  his  love, 
wounded  well  nigh  unto  death,  but  never  once 
wavering  through  all  the  unfaithfulness  of  its 
object,  did  at  last  triumph  even  to  her  salva- 
t.^i;  from  herself,  her  restoration  to  purity 
uud  to  an  answering  love.  Through  this  tragic 
experience  it  was  that  Hosea  saw  the  real 
truth  of  the  relation  of  God  to  Israel. 

It  has  often  been  questioned  whether  these 
early  chapters  are  a  true  story  or  an  allegory  ; 
and,  though  until  very  recently  the  latter  con¬ 
clusion  prevailed,  there  are  now  few  students 
of  the  book  who  do  not  recognize  that  all  the 
subsequent  prophecies  are  based  upon  the 
actual  experiences  of  the  prophet,  as  shown  in 
the  early  chapters  of  his  prophecy.  All  the 
subsequent  chapters  are  devoted  to  explaining 
to  Israel  not  only  present  events  but  also  its 
past  history  in  the  light  of  this  new  revelation 
of  the  love  of  God.  The  limits  of  a  single 
lesson  forbid  ns  to  take  even  an  outline  view 
of  the  contents  of  the  prophecy ;  but  it  will 
amply  repay  a  careful  reading,  still  more,  a 
thorough  study,  with  this  thought  in  mind. 

THE  LESSON. 

Hos.  xiv.  1-9. 

Golden  Text. — Come  and  let  ns  return  unto 
the  Lord.— Hos.  vi.  1. 

It  is  very  seriously  doubted  whether  Hosea 
wrote  this  last  chapter  of  his  book.  The  style 
is  a  marked  falling  off  from  the  intense,  thrill¬ 
ing  utterances  of  the  body  of  the  book,  and 
it  seems  hardly  sufficient  to  account  for  the 
difference  by  saying  that  this  chapter  is  the 
product  of  the  prophet’s  old  age.  It  is  because 
the  sentiments  of  the  chapter  do  not’appear 
to  stand  upon  so  high  a  spirtual  plane  as  those 
of  the  body  of  the  book  that  Hosea’s  having 
written  it  is  doubted.  But  a  careful  study  of 
the  chapter,  bearing  in  mind  the  ruling  thought 
of  Hosea’s  prophecy,  certainly  shows  that  if 
not  written  by  this  prophet  it  must  have  been 
written  by  some  one  very  deeply  imbued  with 
his  teachings.  A  study  of  the  structure  of 
the  chapter,  bringing  out  its  dramatic  charac¬ 
ter,  brings  it  into  closer  harmony  with  the 
body  of  the  prophecy,  which  from  first  to  last 
is  intensely  dramatic.  This  chapter  is  indeed 
wholly  dramatic.  There  is  no  description,  but 
a  very  impressive  dialogue  between  Jehovah, 
Israel  and  the  prophet.  The  verse  divisions  in 
some  cases  obscure  this. 

Verses  1,  2a.  It  is  the  prophet  who  speaks,, 
urging  Israel  to  turn  to  Jehovah  from  whom 
he  has  fallen  away  by  reason  of  his  own  sins, 
and  make  humble  confession  to  him.  Take  with 
you  words  and  rtturn  unto  Jehovah;  say  to  him 
everything:  the  object,  everything,  is  implied. 
The  next  words  begin  a  new  sentence  and  it 
is  repentant  Israel  who  is  speaking.  The  text 
is  somewhat  obscure,  and  great  help  to  under¬ 
stand  the  passage  is  received  from  other  ver¬ 
sions,  as  the  margin  shows.  It  is  Israel’s  con¬ 
fession  to  God: 

Verses  2b,  3. 

Forgive  iniquity  and  receive  us  graciously 
And  we  will  render  the  fruit  of  our  lips  (confession 
and  homage) 

Asshur  cannot  save  us 
Upon  horses  we  will  not  ride, 

(We  will  trust  neither  in  Assyria  nor  in  Egypt) 

And  we  will  not  any  more  say  “our  God  ’’ 


To  the  work  of  our  hands  (will  not  worship  idols)— 
Thou,  in  whom  the  fatherless  find  mercy  ! 

Verses  4-7.  Jehovah  responds: 

I  will  heal  their  backsliding 

I  will  love  them  freely  (love  having  become  an  essen¬ 
tial  part  of  forgiveness) 

For  mine  anger  is  turned  away  from  him. 

I  will  be  as  the  dew  unto  Israel  (restoring  his  power 
of  beautiful  living); 

He  shall  blossom  as  the  lily;  (Nay,  his  character 
shall  be  of  greater  beauty  and  more  enduring 
strength  than  a  short-lived  wild-flower,  for) 

He  shall  strike  his  roots  as  Lebanon. 

His  branches  shall  spread, 

And  his  beauty  shall  be  as  an  olive  tree. 

And  he  shall  have  scent  as  Lebanon. 

In  the  beauty  of  his  new  character,  due  to 
the  purifying  influence  of  the  forgiving  love  of 
God,  his  influence  shall  be  widely  beneficent. 

They  who  dwell  under  his  shadow  shall  return. 

They  shall  quicken  as  the  corn 
And  blossom  as  the  vine 

And  their  fragrance  shall  be  as  tte  wine  of  Lebanon. 
Verse  8.  Ephraim:  What  have  I  to  do  any 
more  with  idols?  (entire  abandonment  of  former 
idolatries).  It  is  Jehovah  who  replies,  I  have 
answered  and  I  will  regard  him.  But  Ephraim, 
just  because  of  his  sense  of  sin,  is  now  in  danger 
of  falling  into  the  apathy  of  discouragement. 
How  shall  even  a  forgiven  sinner  undo  the  evils 
of  the  past?  I  am  like  a  green  fir  tree,  he  says 
in  despair,  a  tree  that  bears  no  fruit ;  but  the 
answer  comes  quick  from  Jehovah,  Of  sie  is  thy 
fruit  found. 

Verse  9.  Now  the  prophet  sums  up,  beg¬ 
ging  all  readers  to  consider  the  deep  signifi¬ 
cance  of  what  has  been  said.  This  verse  alone 
shows  any  important  falling  off,  either  in  style 
or  in  sentiment.  It  is  very  much  in  the  man¬ 
ner  of  the  Wisdom  literature,  the  proverb;  and 
it  is  not  impossible  that  it  may  have  been 
added  at  a  later  day  by  one  of  the  Wise  who, 
not  being  a  poet,  failed  to  be  impressed  by  the 
dramatic  close  of  this  wonderful  book ;  though, 
being  zealous  for  morality,  he  was  anxious  to 
impress  its  important  teachings  upon  the  men 
of  his  own  time. 

THE  BIBLE  STUDY  UNION  (OR  BLAKESLEE) 
LESSONS. 

Lesson  XXVII. — The  First  Northern  Journey 
Mark  vii.  1-viii.  9. 

We  approach  with  sadness  this  new  division 
of  Christ’s  life  (Part  VI.),  for  the  shadows 
of  the  tragic  end  begin  to  fall  over  the  picture. 
The  smouldering  hatred  of  the  Pharisees  is  now 
ready  to  break  out  into  open  flame,  if  a  plausi¬ 
ble  reason  can  be  found. 

Gur  lesson  begins  with  the  discourse  on 
eating  with  unwashen  hands;  an  answer  to 
captions  questioning.  The  wise  sanitary  laws 
of  Moses  had  set  the  Jews  apart  from  the 
filthy  customs  of  many  of  the  Oriental  peoples. 
To-day  plague-stricken  India  wonders  why  the 
native  Christians  who  live  decent,  cleanly  lives 
are  so  exempt  from  the  pestilence.  But  the 
Pharisaical  “washings”  were  not  those  of 
purification,  but  those  of  religious  ceremony 
and  tradition.  Notice  that  Mark  says  “dili¬ 
gently,”  and  speaks  of  the  “washings  of  cups 
and  pots  and  brazen  vessels”  (Mark  vii.  4). 

These  rules  were  absurd  and  burdensome. 
The  hands  were  not  clean  unless  the  water 
had  run  down  to  the  wrist  and,  some  say,  to 
the  elbow.  Not  only  that,  but  they  must  be 
washed  first  with  the  water  running  down 
backwards,  then,  for  the  second  washing,  the 
hands  must  be  held  in  such  a  way  that  the 
water,  now  defiled,  might  run  off  the  tips  of  the 
fingers;  otherwise  the  defilement  of  the  water 
itself  would  not  be  removed.  To  the  Pharisees 
matters  like  these  obscured  all  the  works  of 
kindness  and  forgiveness  Jesus  had  done,  even 
his  offers  of  eternal  life. 

Jesus’  indignation  breaks  forth  sternly 
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enough:  “You  criticise  us,  whet  have  you 
done?”  Then,  as  an  example,  he  shows  how 
they  had  set  aside  Moses’  strict  law  as  to  the 
care  of  parents,  by  saying,  ‘  ‘  Corban,  ’  ’  that  is, 
“we  dedicate  this  money  to  the  temple.” 
Then  they  were  solemnly  bound  to  withhold 
the  money,  or  the  article,  from  the  person  from 
■whose  support  they  wished  to  be  free,  but 
(here  is  the  absurdity  and  the  falsity)  not 
from  themselves,  or  from  some  other  use  ( Mark 
vii.  8-13). 

But  Jesus  did  not  stop  here.  He  boldly  put 
forth  a  proposition  which  was  so  new^that 
even  his  disciples  could  not  understand  itjand 
which,  carried  out,  finally  swept  away  the 
whole  Jewish  ritual  (Mark  vii.  14)  “thereby 
making  all  meats  clean.”  And  be  explains 
the  principle  so  clearly  (Mark  vii.  20,  23)  that 
we  wonder  any  one  could  ever  have  believed 
differently.  But  Peter’s  hesitation  long  after¬ 
ward  (Acts  X.  9  17)  shows  how  foreign  to  their 
whole  religions  life  was  this  thought.  Our 
Christian  ethics  have  made  us  familiar  with 
the  idea;  but  human  nature  still  likes  to  lay 
the  blame  for  its  sins  upon  things  outside  itself 
— the  temptation,  the  opportunity,  the  provoca¬ 
tion — instead  of  remembering  that  it  is  the 
heart  ready  for  the  evil  deed  that  flies  into 
flame  when  the  spark  touches  it. 

After  this  plain  speaking,  Jesus  could  no 
longer  “walk  in  Judea”  or  Galilee  in  safety. 
If  any  one  asks,  why  did  not  Jesus  stay  and 
face  the  plots  of  the  Pharisees,  we  must  answer, 
he  would  not  risk  a  premature  or  a  secret  death. 
He  must  first  teach  his  disciples  more  perfectly. 
He  must  also  let  the  Pharisees  work  out  their 
deadly  hatred  to  a  judicial  and  public  end. 

Trace  out  on  the  map  the  wide  detour  to 
Tyre  and  Sidon  far  on  the  Northern  coast,  then 
back  through  Decapolis  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Sea  of  Galilee,  far  from  his  accustomed  haunts. 
We  like  to  picture  this  journey  through  the 
beantifal  mountain  country,  and  to  hope  that 
the  sight  of  Lebanon  and  Hermon  brought 
“the  strength  of  the  hills”  to  his  worn  and 
saddened  spirit.  Here,  too,  was  the  old  throng¬ 
ing  of  the  sick  and  afflicted  and  the  healing  of 
the  multitudes  till  they  glorified  the  God  of 
Israel. 

But  why  did  he  so  treat  the  earnest  Syro- 
Phamiciau  woman?  It  must  have  been  a  joy 
to  his  heart  that,  rejected  by  his  own,  here  in 
heathen  lands  was  this  intelligent  earnest  faith. 
His  apparent  reluctance  to  heal  her  child 
(comp.  Matt.  xv.  21-28)  brought  out  her  living 
faith  in  all  its  brightness.  It  was  an  object 
lesson  needed  by  the  disciples  and  has  been  a 
comfort  to  Christians  in  all  ages  since.  A 
prayer  made  in  such  humility,  and  with  such 
confidence,  always  brings  a  blessing  with  it. 


CHRISTIAN  ENDEAVOR 

Rev,  Henry  T.  McEwen  D.D. 

Our  CiMiiitry. 

Jmi<“  2ti.  A  nation.  Ps  144:  1.15. 

‘jn.  A  victorious  nation.  3  Chron.  3'i:  I-3li. 
3S.  lV‘nitencc  for  sin.  Dan.  9:3-19. 

Si).  Praise  for  blessinirs.  Ps.  147 : 1330- 
3ii.  Praise  for  victories.  P.s.  44 :  1-8, 

July  1.  The  nation  for  Christ.  Luke  14 :  l.'>-24. 

3-  Topic- Our  country  for  Christ.  Ps. 
33:  10.33.  (A  Christian-citizenship 
meeting.) 

Gratitude  to'God  for  an  illustrious  past,  and 
guidance  from  God  for  a  throbbing  present. 
These  are  the  needs  of  this  national  holiday 
time. 

To  God  alone,  who  creates  and  shapes  oceans 
and  continents,  we  owe  our  geographical  isola¬ 
tion  and  territorial  extent.  Oceans  roll  be¬ 
tween  ns  and  mighty  foes.  Our  millions  of 
eople  can  bend  their  every  energy  to  the 
development  of  their  country’s  resources, 
rather  than  to  her  defence  against  foreign  in¬ 


vasion.  Palestine  was  the  highway  of  nations 
through  which  contending  armies  passed.  We 
have  been  set  apart  in  a  large  place  by  God 
himself.  Our  vast  area  means  varied  climate, 
product,  resource.  “America,  thy  name  is 
opportunity,  ’  ’  not  only  for  thy  people  to  grow 
rich,  but  also  righteous. 

There  was  a  fullness  of  time  and  of  prepara¬ 
tion  for  the  sending  forth  of  our  nation,  which 
should  beget  profound  gratitude  to  God.  Cen¬ 
turies  of  experiment  and  experience  preceded 
and  prepared  the  way  for  us.  “Other  men 
have  labored,  and  we  have  entered  into  their 
labors.  ’  ’  They  sowed  the  seed  of  which  we 
are  gleaning  the  golden  harvest.  The  Declara¬ 
tion  of  Independence  voiced  and  the  War  of  the 
Revolution  maintained  the  principle  that  the 
government  must  derive  both  power  and  con¬ 
sent  from  the  governed.  Birth  throes  preceded, 
deliverance  came  then.  The  time  had  fully 
come.  The  rights  of  all  should  henceforth  out¬ 
weigh  the  rights  of  the  few.  Responsibility 
in  governing  became  a  mighty  preparation  for 
government. 

On  bended  knee,  with  loud  and  joyous  ac¬ 
claim,  let  every  citizen  of  this  broad  land 
thank  God  for  the  unsurpassed  men  whom  He 
has  given  her  in  her  hours  of  greatest  peril. 
Of  what  avail  would  the  earnest  protest  of  the 
colonists  have  been  had  not  Washington,  Frank¬ 
lin,  Jefferson,  and  their  illustrious  compeers 
inspired  and  guided  the  people?  These  men 
were  God’s  opportune  gifts,  not  only  to  Amer¬ 
ica  but  also  to  the  wide  world  whose  servants 
they  were.  When  the  dread  ordeal  of  war  had 
passed,  these  same  trained  minds  and  strong, 
true  hearts  saved  liberty  from  becoming  license. 
Without  them  assertive,  stubborn,  local  inde¬ 
pendence  would  have  defeated  mighty,  national, 
interdependence. 

When  disunion  boded  destruction,  and  an  im¬ 
periled  nation  was  longing  for  the  leadership 
of  the  forefathers,  God  brought  forth  from 
obscurity  to  publicity  a  Lincoln,  a  Seward, 
and  a  Stanton;  a  Grant,  a  Sherman,  and  a 
Sheridan;  a  Farragut,  a  Porter,  and  a  Dahl- 
gren  to  show  us  that  the  God  of  our  fathers 
was  with  us  yet.  That  which  had  threatened 
doom  became  more  glorious  dawn. 

To  a  degree  hitherto  unmatched  in  any  of 
our  national  or  international  issues  our  present 
chief  executive  has  had  the  sympathy,  confi¬ 
dence,  and  CO  operation  of  all  our  people.  The 
ideal  Union  for  which  we  had  prayed,  toiled 
and  suffered,  became  the  actual  Union  of  to¬ 
day.  The  victories  of  Dewey,  Sampson  and 
Schley  were  sublimely  miraculous.  Without 
God  they  cannot  be  accounted  for.  From  the 
clouds  men  have  seemed  to  hear  a  voice  say, 
“Be  still  and  know  that  I  am  God.  I  will  be 
exalted  among  the  heathen.”  In  answering 
wonder  they  have  exclaimed,  “Behold  what 
God  hath  wrought!  To  him  be  the  glory.” 

Gratitude  for  an  illustrious  past,  no  matter 
how  profound,  can  never  atone  for  neglect  of 
a  momentous  present.  Guidance  from  God  is 
as  imperative  a  need  as  gratitude  to  him.  The 
Islands  of  the  Sea  have  become  the  pivots  by 
which  God  is  moving  continents.  By  paths 
we  neither  knew  nor  sought,  God  has  led  us 
into  a  large  place.  By  doors  we  neither  made 
nor  closed.  He  has  barred  our  exit.  Mighty  as 
is  the  question,  “What  shall  we  do  with  our 
new  possessions?”  there  is  a  mightier  before 
which  even  this  one  pales,  “What  shall  we 
do  through  them?”  The  first  question  has  to 
do  with  ten  millions  of  oppressed  people,  the 
second  concerns  hundreds  of  millions.  W^as  it 
accidental  or  providential  that  China,  in  peril 
of  disintegration,  should  in  the  hour  of  her 
direst  need  become  next-door  neighbor  to 
America?  Does  this  coincidence  of  peril, 
position,  and  opportunity  indicate  blunder  of 
man,  or  plan  of  God?  When  the  greed  and 
ambition  of  nations  were  planning  to  close  the 


door  of  hope  and  of  opportunity  to  those  who 
had  but  caught  glimpses  of  a  larger  life  God 
opened  a  door  which  man  will  close  at  tre¬ 
mendous  peril.  America’s  greatest  present 
need  is  God’s  guidance,  that  she  may  be  true 
to  Christ  as  well  as  country,  to  entire  world 
as  well  as  to  broad  land. 


Before  sailing  for  America,  after  his  brief 
and  pleasant  visit  in  Great  Britain,  General 
Secretary  Baer  wrote  to  the  London  Christian 
Endeavor,  “I  go  back  with  your  greetings  to 
Dr.  Clark  and  my  friends,  your  brothers  and 
sisters,  to  tell  them  of  what  they  may  expect 
in  July,  1900,  when  I  hope  thousands  of  En- 
deavorers  from  the  States  will  make  a  pilgrim¬ 
age  to  your  ‘bonnie’  land.  I  am  completely 
won.  I  would  gladly  remain  awhile,  but  the 
King’s  business  requires  haste,  and  I  must  be 
off.  Good-bye.  Tour  convention  [in  Belfast] 
in  my  judgment  was  a  great  power  bouse.  ” 


The  General  Assembly  of  the  Free  Church, 
Scotland,  met  this  year  in  Edinburgh.  For 
Scotchmen,  its  commendation  of  the  Christian 
Endeavor  movement  was  very  hearty.  It  noted 
with  joy  the  rapid  and  solid  growth  of  the 
organization  and  called  attention  to  the  fact 
that  it  “had  taken  away  the  minds  of  the 
young  people  from  abortive  speculation,  giving 
them  instead  the  joy  of  service.”  “They  do 
not  now  inquire  what  they  ought  not  to  do  to 
follow  Christ,  but  they  asked  what  he  would 
have  them  do,  aud  without  further  parley 
did  it.  ” 

Every  question  box  I  have  ever  opened  in  a 
convention  contained  in  substance  the  two 
following  questions.  Their  admirable  answers 
I  clip  from  the  London  Christian  Endeavor 
paper : 

Should  the  chairman  of  a  committee  he  expected 
to  do  more  than  its  members  f  Whyf 

His  work  is  different  from  theirs.  It  should 
consist  of  directing  them — suggesting  work, 
and  seeing  that  it  is  carried  out.  Of  course 
he  will  do  some  of  the  work  himself,  but  his 
chief  success  lies  in  getting  them  to  do  the 
work.  _ 

What  is  the  lest  way  to  raise  the  standard  of 
righteous  living  in  an  Endeavor  Society?. 

Urge  joining  the  Comrades  of  the  Quiet 
Hour.  Throw  emphasis  on  the  “w'hatever” 
clause  of  the  pledge.  Increase  the  interest  of 
the  consecration  meetings.  Get  more  prayer 
into  your  regular  meetings.  Hold  brief  prayer- 
meetings  before  the  regular  meetings,  earnestly 
seeking  God’s  blessing  upon  them.  Have  faith. 
Add  to  it  works. 

The  two  leading  articles  of  the  Christian 
Endeavor,  London,  for  June  1,  are,  “Our  Per¬ 
sonal  Responsibility  in  Soul  Winning, ’’and 
“Our  Personal  Relation  to  the  Holy  Spirit.  ” 
Commenting  upon  these  timely  articles,  the 
editor  has  this  to  say : 

“But  it  must  not  be  overlooked  that,  whatever 
the  method  adopted,  he  who  would  win  souls 
needs  above  all  else  the  winning  grace  which 
only  God  can  give — that  Divine  enduement 
which  is  the  crowning  gift  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
for  service.  The  immediate  need  of  the  hour 
is  for  a  spiritual  race  of  men  and  women  who 
will  dare  to  attempt  great  things  and  expect 
great  things.  W’hy  should  not  Christian  En- 
deavorers  make  it  their  great  business  to 
demonstrate  the  power  of  God  the  Spirit,  as 
Morse  and  Edison  and  Tesla  have  demonstrated 
the  power  of  electricity?  That  intangible  and 
mysterious  something  which  we  call  electricity 
nas  been  in  our  world  in  full  measure  since  the 
birth  of  time ;  but  it  means  vastly  more  to  us 
than  it  did  to  our  ancestors  of  past  centuries, 
or  even  our  fathers  of  the  first  half  of  the 
present  century.  So  with  the  Holy  Spirit. 
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He  has  been  in  full  measure  in  our  world,  and 
within  call  of  every  believer,  since  the  first 
morning  of  the  era,  but  our  Christian  Edisons 
and  Teslas  have  been  all  too  few.  Here  and 
there  a  little  band  has  demonstrated  the  possi¬ 
bilities  which  are  offered  to  all  in  the  Holy 
(ih(»t.  Bat  the  mass  of  believers  have  appeared 
strangely  reluctant  to  put  Him  to  the  test. 

“  Why  should  not  all  Christian  Endeavorers 
determine  to  become  courageous  and  devoted 
students  of  spiritual  dynamics,  accept  God’s 
promises  in  their  fullness,  carefully  observe  all 
the  required  conditions,  and  then  demonstrate 
in  their  own  experience  the  completeness  of 
the  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit  as  the  soul-win¬ 
ner’s  divine  equipment?  The  River  of  the 
Water  of  Life  is  not  merely  a  vision  to  be 
gazed  upon  in  the  distant  skies,  but  a  living 
and  healing  stream,  fiowing  through  the  waste 
places  of  the  earth  within  easy  reach  of  every 
thirsty  soul.  ’  ’ 

“A  farm  of  forty  acres  has  been  secured  by 
the  Essex  County,  N.  J.,  Union  as  a  summer¬ 
ing  place  for  children  and  mothers  to  whom  a 
breath  of  fresh  air  will  mean  life.” 


THE  RELIGIOUS  WORLD. 

Religious  liberty  is  making  progress  even  in 
Portugal,  that  country  which  perhaps  even 
more  than  Spain  has  seemed  to  be  anchored  to 
tradition  and  closed  against  light.  Protes¬ 
tantism  is  justifying  itself;  its  schools  have 
received  the  public  approbation  of  a  member 
of  the  government  and  one  of  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  personages  in  the  kingdom  has  declared 
that  ‘‘no  person  should  be  molested  on  account 
of  his  religions  opinions.”  Still  more  signifi¬ 
cant  and  hopeful  is  the  good  will  of  the  colonial 
authorities  toward  the  French  Protestant  mis¬ 
sions  established  under  Portuguese  rule  in 
Africa.  It  is  a  very  marked  degree  of  tolera¬ 
tion  which  has  lately  given  legal  sanction  to 
marriages  solemnized  by  these  French  Protes¬ 
tant  missionaries.  Farther,  this  mission  has 
been  recommended  from  Lisbon  to  the  good 
graces  of  the  colonial  authorities. 

In  a  conference  of  Evangelical  Christians 
upon  several  questions  which  took  place  in 
Berlin  last  April,  an  extremely  interesting  dis¬ 
cussion  took  place  upon  the  conditions  of  con¬ 
firmation.  For  several  generations  confirma¬ 
tion  has  indeed  been  rather  a  social  than  a 
religious  event.  Fifty  years  ago  the  venerable 
Dr.  Wichern  remarked  that  confirmation  in 
fact  simply  marked  the  time  when  youths 
might  begin  to  smoke  and  young  girls  to  go  to 
balls.  Except  in  the  stricter  pretistic  circles 
there  has  been  little  change  in  the  public  atti¬ 
tude  toward  this  ceremony  in  the  last  half 
century.  All  young  people  are  confirmed  at 
fourteen  or  fifteen  and  the  rite  is  simply  an 
announcement  that  these  young  people  are 
grown  up.  At  the  recent  meeting,  the  social 
as  well  as  religious  dangers  resulting  from 
such  a  practice  were  clearly  brought  out  and 
the  need  of  reform  insisted  upon  as  the  only 
means  of  giving  dignity  and  influence  to  the 
Church. 

An  exceedingly  interesting  religious  awaken¬ 
ing  is  going  on  in  Austria  and  Bohemia.  Large 
numbers  are  turning  from  the  Roman  Catholic 
to  the  Protestant  Church.  The  Lutheran 
Gazette,  edited  by  the  well  known  writer.  Dr. 
Luthardt,  has  opened  a  subscription,  the  prin¬ 
cipal  object  of  which  is  to  furnish  Austria 
with  a  sound  controversial  literature.  The 
popular  ignorance  on  religious  subjects  is  very 
dense. 

In  Italy  interest  in  religious  things  is  grow¬ 
ing  intelligent.  Lectures  on  such  topics  as  the 
geography  of  missions  and  the  present  condi¬ 
tion,  of  Palestine  have  drawn  large  audiences. 
The  former  subject  was  treated  with  lantern 
slides  before  so  august  and  learned  a  body  as 


the  National  Geographical  Society  and,  when 
repeated  in  various  towns  it  has  brought  to¬ 
gether  most  of  the  inhabitants,  including  pub¬ 
lic  officials.  It  is  interesting  to  note  in  this 
period  of  deficits  that  both  the  Gould  Memorial 
Home  and  the  Evangelical  Asylum  at  Valle- 
crosia  closed  the  year  without  debt.  As  is 
well  known,  the  former  of  these  institutions 
was  founded  by  an  American;  the  latter  by  an 
Englishwoman.  Since  the  death  of  the  found¬ 
ers,  both  have  come  under  the  administration 
of  the  Waldensian  Church. 

For  generations  past  in  England  the  annual 
Derby  races  have  been  an  era  to  date  from. 
Until  within  a  few  years  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons  expressed  its  respect  for  the  institution 
by  adjourning  for  Derby  Day.  It  was  the  one 
public  occasion  when  high  and  low,  rich  and 
poor,  met  together  and  occupied  themselves  in 
the  same  way — by  betting  on  the  races.  Vast 
sums  of  money  changed  hands  on  this  occasion, 
book-making  having  become  a  profession  not 
beneath  the  dignity  of  the  more  or  less  dark 
hued  sheep  of  the  highest  families  in  the 
realm.  But  this  form  of  gambling  has  been  by 
no  means  confirmed  to  the  black  sheep  of  any 
rank.  Men  of  the  first  respectability  have  not 
been  ashamed  to  recruit  their  finances  by  this 
means.  It  is  impossible  that  the  influence  of 
the  practice  should  not  be  socially  demoraliz¬ 
ing  and,  at  last,  the  sound  Christian  sense  of  the 
country  appears  to  be  awaking  to  the  fact. 
On  the  recent  Derby  Day  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons,  so  far  from  adjourning,  was  earnestly  en¬ 
gaged  in  discussing  Mr.  Robson’s  bill  for  the 
regulation  of  child-labor,  and  the  Bishop  of 
Hereford  has  written  to  The  Times  a  noble 
appeal  to  the  Christian  conscience  of  the  upper 
classes;  setting  before  them  the  dangerous 
nature  of  the  national  practice  of  gambling  and 
betting  on  races,  and  appealing  to  them  as 
Christian  gentlemen  to  use  their  influence  in 
eliminating  these  vices  from  the  healthy  sports 
of  the  people.  It  is  the  rich  and  titled  who  for 
the  most  part  own  the  race  horses.  Many  of 
these  are  earnest  men,  public  spirited,  given 
to  philanthropy  and  to  other  good  things ;  yet, 
so  strong  is  the  hold  of  custom  upon  their 
minds  that  they  have  never  considered  how 
the  evils  of  betting,  of  which  they  set  the 
example,  percolate  through  every  stratum  of 
society  and  do  most  harm  when  they  reach  the 
lowest.  The  recent  story  of  the  Sunday  news¬ 
paper  seems  to  show  that,  once  the  English 
conscience  is  awake  on  this  subject,  it  wull  be 
true  to  itself. 

An  important  step  toward  the  union  of  Pres¬ 
byterianism  has  lately  been  taken  in  Scotland. 
The  Free  Church  and  the  United  Presbyterian 
Church  have  formally  accepted  the  principle 
of  amalgamation  as  a  step  to  a  corporate  union. 
The  only  difficulty  which  now  remains  to  be 
settled  is  legal — the  question  of  property. 
The  peculiar  advantages  to  be  gained  by  the 
union  of  these  two  bodies  inhere  in  the  fact 
that  the  United  Presbyterians  are  strongest  in 
the  towns,  the  Free  Church  in  the  country 
districts.  Each,  therefore,  has  its  special  ele¬ 
ments  of  strength  which,  being  fused,  will  not 
fail  to  be  an  immense  power  upon  the  religious 
life  of  Scotland.  The  Free  Church  Federation 
of  England  has  already  proved  its  value,  and 
this  drawing  together  of  two  great  Scottish 
Churches  is  one  of  the  most  important  fruits  of 
that  movement. 

Presbyterianism  is  rapidly  strengthening  itself 
in  South  Africa.  Last  jear  there  were  four 
Presbyteries  (of  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland), 
now  there  are  seven ;  the  Presbyteries  of  Cape 
Town,  Adelaide,  King  Williamstown,  Eafraria, 
Natal,  Orange;  Free  State  and  the  Transvaal, 
with  So  European  congregations,  7  ‘‘extensive 
charges,”  7  preaching  stations  and  19  native 
congregations ;  in  all  68  congregations  with  54 


ministers,  as  compared  with  34  congregations 
and  33  ministers  in  1897.  The  total  amount 
contributed  to  the  Church  Extension  fund  since 
1897  is  more  than  £3,300.  A  number  of  new 
churches  are  being  built.  A  Presbyterian 
Church  has  just  been  founded  at  Bulnwayo,  in 
answ’er  to  a  loud  call.  This  is  the  only  Pres¬ 
byterian  church  in  Rhodesia,  where  the  Wes- 
leyans,  Church  of  England  and  Roman  Catholics 
are  in  full  operation ;  yet  it  appears  that  the 
majority  of  recent  colonists  are  Presbyterians, 
and  the  outlook  for  the  Church  there  is  a  good 
one. 

Mr.  F.  B.  Meyer  on  his  recent  return  from 
India  expressed  his  conviction  that ‘‘the  mis¬ 
sion  field”  in  that  country  ‘‘is  ripe  for  the 
harvest.  ’  ’  A  Madras  paper  distinctly  contra¬ 
dicts  the  statement ;  asserting  that  ‘  ‘  at  no  time 
were  the  people  of  India  more  enthusiastically 
devoted  to  their  religion  than  at  the  present 
day,”  and  ‘‘never  were  educated  Indians  more 
hostile  in  their  attitude  toward  aggressive 
Christianity  than  now.”  Notwithstanding 
which  assertions,  Mr.  Meyer  repeats  what  he 
has  already  said,  supporting  it  by  Bishop 
Thoburn’s  testimony.  Without  contradicting 
the  statements  of  the  journal  referred  to,  he 
shows  that  the  facts  are  susceptible  of  a  differ¬ 
ent  interpretation :  ‘  ‘  One  proof  of  the  degree 
to  which  Hiudooism  is  affected  [by  missionary 
activities]  may  be  gained  from  the  strenuous 
efforts  of  its  votaries,  especially  in  Southern' 
India,  to  imitate  and  neutralise  Christian  ac¬ 
tivity.  Hindoo  high  schools,  hospitals,  open- 
air  preaching  and  colleges  are  being  promoted 
to  arrest  the  too  successful  work  of  the  mis¬ 
sionary.  I  repeat  also,  without  hesitation,  my 
affirmation  of  the  catholicity  and  unity  pre¬ 
vailing  among  the  missionaries  of  nearly  all 
the  societies.  ” 

At  a  missionary  conference  lately  held  in 
Tahiti,  it  was  decided  to  procure  a  mission 
vessel  of  thirty  tons  for  the  evangelization  of 
the  Marquesas  Islands.  One  of  the  most  fruit¬ 
ful  of  French  Protestant  missions  is  this  of 
Tahiti. 

The  melancholy  news  comes  from  Switzer¬ 
land  that  Mormonism  is  making  rapid  progress 
there,  having  alrtaiy  a  thousand  adherents 
with  eleven  elders,  twenty-one  priests,  eleven 
teachers,  seven  servant  brothers  and  fourteen 
parishes. 

Notwithstanding  that  the  two  important 
London  journals,  the  Daily  Telegraph  and  the 
Daily  Mail,  found  it  prudent  to  bow  to  public 
opinion  and  withdraw  their  Sunday  issue 
there  are  still  eight  Sunday  newspapers  pub¬ 
lished  in  London. 

The  Prince  of  Wales  has  so  far  recognized 
the  present  condition  of  popular  feeling  on  the 
Sunday  question  that  he  no  longer  permits  hot 
rolls  to  be  served  at  Marlborough  House  on 
Sunday  morning  as  has  hitherto  been  the  cus¬ 
tom.  So,  at  least,  says  a  popular  reformer, 
speaking  at  a  recent  public  meeting.  It  ap¬ 
pears,  indeed,  that  a  crusade  is  now  to  be 
started  against  the  ‘  ‘  Sunday  baked  loaf.  ’  ’  The 
West  End  has  lately  set  the  fashion  of  hot 
rolls  at  breakfast,  with  the  result  of  keeping 
the  bakers  at  work  till  six  on  Sunday  morn¬ 
ing.  It  appears  that  there  is  an  Act  of  George 
IV.  making  it  illegal  to  bake  bread  on  Sunday 
in  the  city  of  London,  though  the  fact  has  long 
been  ignored.  The  question  of  Sunday  baking 
is  now  to  be  taken  up  in  Parliament. 

The  widow  of  Dr.  Thomas  Guthrie  of  Edin¬ 
burgh,  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  Disruption, 
has  just  died  in  that  city,  aged  eighty-eight. 

Among  Scotsmen  of  note  who  have  announced 
their  intention  of  attending  the  PresByterian 
council  to  be  held  in  Washington  in  Septem¬ 
ber,  are  Principal  Salmond,  Dr.  Bannemdaa 
and  Mr.  Guthrie  Q.C 
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HOME  DEPARTMENT. 

PATIENT  AEE  DAY. 

Mrs.  A.  D.  T.  Whitney. 

Give  me  joy,  give  me  joy,  O  my  friends; 

For  once  in  my  life  has  a  day 

Passed  over  my  head  and  out  of  my  sight, 

And  my  soul  has  naught  to  unsay. 

No  querulous  word  to  the  fair  little  child 
Who  drew  me  from  study  to  play ; 

No  fretful  reply  to  the  hundred  and  one 
Who  question  me,  gravely  and  gay ; 

No  word  to  the  beggar  I  fain  would  take  back ; 

No  word  to  the  debtor  at  bay ; 

No  angry  retorts  to  those  who  misjudge. 

And  desire  not  a  nay,  but  a  yea ; 

No  word,  though  I  know  I  remember  them  all. 
Which  I  would,  if  I  could,  e’er  unsay. 

Give  me  joy,  give  me  joy,  O  my  friends. 

For  the  patience  that  lasted  all  day. 

_ _ _ —Stlfcted. 

M.4KING  HOME  HKIGHT. 

Susan  Teall  Perry. 

Be  cheerful,  approachable,  pleasant,  and  you 
will  find  much  more  pleasure  in  life  than  you 
expect,  and  not  only  this,  but  you  will  be  as 
sunshine  to  others.  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes 
says :  Many  years  ago  in  walking  among  the 
graves  at  Mt.  Auburn,  I  came  upon  a  plain, 
upright,  white  marble  slab,  which  bore  an 
epitaph  of  only  four  words,  but  to  my  mind 
they  meant  more  than  any  of  the  descriptions 
on  the  surrounding  monuments:  “She  was  so 
pleasant.  ’  ’  This  was  all,  and  it  was  enough. 
That  one  note  revealed  the  music  of  a  life  of 
which  I  knew,  and  asked,  nothing  more.  What 
a  blessing  it  is  to  “dwell  in  light,’’  as  those 
souls  must  have  done  who  came  in  daily  con¬ 
tact  with  this  dear  good  saint  who  was  always 
so  pleasant.  We  all  know  what  a  difference 
it  makes  in  our  homes  to  have  some  one  gloomy 
and  petulant.  To  look  in  the  face  of  such  a 
one  makes  the  whole  household  come  under  a 
cloud.  It  is  the  most  natural  way,  if  things 
go  wrong,  for  ns  to  look  on  the  dark  side ;  but 
it  is  surprising  how  we  can  overcome  that 
most  natural  way  if  we  try  to,  and  ask  the 
help  of  the  Strong  One.  A  cheerful  person  is 
sure  to  be  a  sweet  tempered  one.  The  vexa¬ 
tions  of  life  are  trying,  but  if  we  overcome 
them  by  patient  cheerfulness  we  shall  find  that 
much  of  that  which  is  best  in  us  is  the  result 
of  the  influence  of  the  victory  we  gain  over 
them.  Everybody  likes  to  live  with  those  per¬ 
sons  who  have  sunny  hearts.  How  blessed  are 
the  children  who  are  brought  up  in  a  home 
where  a  sunny  hearted  mother  rules  in  love — 
a  mother  w’ho  wears  the  light  of  joy  on  the 
face  which  to  the  home  dwellers  is  the  most 
beautiful  face  in  the  whole  world.  The  little 
boy  who  said 

with  a  grave  and  gentle  grace, 

“  The  prettiest  thing  in  all  this  world 
Is  just  my  mother’s  face,” 

must  have  had  one  of  the  best  of  mothers  and 
her  face  must  have  had  the  sunny  side  of  her 
nature  shining  from  it. 

Children  can  tell  from  our  faces  the  condi¬ 
tion  of  our  hearts,  although  we  do  not  speak  a 
word. 

Cheerfulness  is  the  bright  weather  of  the 
heart  and  under  its  influence  we  can  do  our 
ministries  in  life  much  easier  and  without 
friction.  Dr.  Cuyler  tells  us  how  to  preserve 
this  bright  weather  in  our  hearts  in  these 
words:  “Keep  your  heart’s  window  always 
open  toward  heaven.  Let  the  blessed  light  of 
Jesus’  countenance  shine  in.  It  will  turn  tears 
into  sunshine.  ’’ 

Caroline  Gilman,  in  writing  about  the  beauty 
of  character  in  home-life,  says:  “To  repress  a 
hard  answer,  to  confess  a  fault,  to  stop, 
whether  right  or  wrong,  in  the  midst  of  self- 
defence,  in  gentle  submission — these  sometimes 
require  a  great  struggle  for  victory,  but  these 
three  efforts  are  the  golden  threads  with  which 
domestic  happiness  is  woven.  ’  ’ 


If  we  would  make  our  homes  a  fit  type  of 
the  home  in  heaven  we  must  have  bright 
weather  in  our  hearts,  and  then  the  spirit  of 
gentleness  and  truth  and  love,  which  charac¬ 
terized  the  life  of  our  blessed  Lord  and  Saviour, 
will  sued  a  blessed  influence  over  those  with 
whom  we  live,  our  dear  ones  who  love  us  so 
fondly. 


FOR  THE  MASTER’S  USE. 

A  PARAItLK. 

The  writing-desk  lay  open.  Its  owner  had 
been  called  away  in  the  act  of  beginning  an 
important  letter.  On  it  were  laid  a  sheet  of 
note-paper  and  an  envelope,  beside  it  stood  the 
ink-bottle,  and  close  by  lay  a  pen,  the  blotting- 
paper,  and  the  pen-wiper. 

The  silence  of  the  room  was  broken  by  a  low 
rustling  sound.  It  was  the  Note-paper  speak¬ 
ing  to  his  companions. 

“Yon  needn’t  look  so  consequential,’’  it  said 
scornfully;  “it  is  on  me  the  letter  will  be 
written.  ’’ 

“Yes,’’  said  the  Pen,  “but  you  forget  it  is 
I  who  write  it.  ’’ 

‘  ‘  And  you  forget,  ’  ’  said  the  Ink,  ‘  ‘  that  you 
couldn’t  write  without  me.’’ 

"You  needn’t  boast, ’’said  the  Ink-bottle, 
“for  where  would  yon  be  only  that  I  hold  yon 
safe?’’ 

“It  is  ridiculous  of  you  all  to  be  so  con¬ 
ceited,’’  interposed  the  Blotting  paper.  “Only 
for  me  what  a  mess  yon  would  all  be  in.  ’  ’ 

‘  ‘  And  may  I  ask,  ’  ’  said  the  Envelope,  ‘  ‘  where 
would  be  the  use  of  any  of  you  if  I  did  not 
cover  the  letter,  bear  the  direction,  and  take  it 
safely  where  it  is  to  go?’’ 

“But  it  is  I  who  write  the  direction  on  you,  ’ ’ 
snapped  the  Pen. 

“And  I!  And  I!’’  screamed  they  all. 

‘  ‘  Dear  sirs,  please  stop  quarrelling,  ’  ’  gently 
said  the  little  Pen-wiper,  who  had  not  spoken 
yet. 

“What  have  you  to  say?’’  asked  the  Pen, 
contemptuously.  “You  are  nothing  but  a 
door-mat;’’  and  he  laughed  at  his  own 
wit. 

“Even  if  I  am  only  a  door-mat, ’’ said  the 
Pen-wiper  humbly,  “only  for  me  you  would 
be  so  rough  with  dried  ink  you  couldn’t  be 
used.  And  that  is  all  any  of  ns  arc  good  for 
— just  to  be  used.  We  might  all  stay  here  for 
the  rest  of  our  lives,  and  not  all  of  ns  put 
together  could  write  that  letter.  It  is  only 
the  hand  of  our  Master  can  do  that.  We  must 
be  content  to  be  used,  each  for  what  we  are 
good  for.  ’  ’ 

“I  believe  he’s  right, ’’said  the  Envelope 
and  Note-paper  together. 

“Yes,’’  said  the  Ink.  “It  was  foolish  of  ns 
to  forget  that  we  can  do  nothing  unless  wo 
are  used  and  we  each  owe  something  to  the 
other.  ’  ’ 

“True  enough, ’’  murmured  the  Ink-bottle, 
“for  what  use  w’ould  I  be  if  you  were  not  in 
me.  ’’ 

“Yes,  to  be  sure,’’  said  the  Blotting-paper, 
“we  ought  to  have  thought  of  that.’’ 

“Indeed,  yes;  and  I’m  sure  I  beg  your  par¬ 
don,  Mr.  Pen  wiper,  for  calling  you  a  door¬ 
mat.  We  must  work  together  to  be  of  use,” 
said  the  Pen,  in  a  very  humble  voice. 

“Please  don’t  mention  it,’’  said  the  little 
Pen-wiper,  blushing  a  deeper  crimson,  “but  I 
do  think  we  would  all  be  happier  if  we  would 
just  do  our  own  part  of  the  work,  the  best  way 
we  can,  without  being  jealous,  or  trying  to 
make  little  of  each  other.  ’’ 

As  he  spoke,  their  owner  re-entered  the 
room,  and  silence  fell.  The  Pen  was  taken 
up,  dipped  in  the  Ink,  and  passed  to  and  fro 
on  the  Note-paper;  the  Blotting-paper  pressed 
on  it ;  the  letter  placed  in  the  Envelope ;  the 
address  written ;  the  Pen  wiped  on  the  Pen¬ 
wiper. 


“We  have  each  done  our  part, ’’ murmured 
the  Ink,  after  the  letter  had  been  carried  away. 

“Yes,’’  said  the  Pen,  “and  without  our 
Master  we  could  have  done  nothing  at  all.  ’’ — 
The  British  Messenger. 

ONE  EGG  FOR  TEN  GEESTS 

A  visitor  to  one  of  the  ostrich  farms  in 
California  tells  how  one  egg  made  a  dinner  for 
ten  guests : 

“One,  two,  three,  four,  five,  six,  seven, 
eight,  nine,  ten,’’  said  the  farmer,  counting 
the  guests  that  day  at  the  ostrich  farm.  ‘  ‘  I 
guess  one  egg  will  be  enough.’’  He  went  to 
the  paddock  and  soon  brought  to  the  house  an 
ostrich’s  egg.  For  a  whole  hour  it  was  boiled, 
and  though  there  was  some  misgiving  as  to 
its  being  cooked,  the  shell  was  broken,  for 
curiosity  could  not  be  restrained,  and  a  three 
pound  hard-boiled  egg  was  laid  upon  the  plate. 
But  apart  from  its  size  there  was  nothing 
peculiar  about  it.  The  white  had  the  bluish 
tinge  seen  in  the  duck’s  egg,  and  the  yolk  was 
one  of  the  usual  color.  It  tasted  as  it  looked, 
like  a  duck’s  egg,  and  had  no  flavor  peculiar 
to  itself.  As  it  takes  twenty-eight  hens’  eggs 
to  equal  in  weight  the  ostrich’s  egg  which  was 
cooked,  it  was  evident  the  host  knew  what  he 
was  about  in  cooking  only  one.  There  was 
enough  and  to  spare ;  and  before  leaving  the 
table  the  party  unanimously  agreed  that  an 
ostrich  egg  is  good  fare. 

JEST  FOR  FEN. 

When  you  arise  at  dawn  of  day 
To  labor  in  the  same  old  way. 

Don’t  count  the  battle  half  begun 
Till  you  have  smiled  once— just  for  fun. 

If  you  sit  down  when  work  Iso’er 
To  count  the  knocks  which  make  you  sore. 

Just  crown  the  day  a  perfect  one— 

Keep  right  on  smiling— just  for  fun. 

Thus  in  your  soul,  from  hour  to  hour. 

Store  up  a  fount  of  peace  and  power ;  • 

Though  cares  and  troubles  weigh  a  ton. 

Keep  right  on  smiling— just  for  fun. 

_  —Stdecte 

GOD’S  LIGHT. 

A  little  four-year-old  inquired  of  her  widowed 
mother  one  moonlight  night:  “Mamma,  is  the 
moon  God’s  light?” 

The  lamp  had  just  been  put  out,  and  the 
timid  little  girl,  as  well  as  her  mother,  was 
afraid  of  the  dark,  but  presently  she  saw  the 
bright  moon  out  of  her  window,  and  it  sug¬ 
gested  the  question:  “Is  the  moon  God’s 
light?” 

“Yes,  Ethel,”  replied  the  mother,  “his 
lights  are  always  burning.  ” 

Then  came  the  next  question  from  the  little 
girl:  “Will  God  blow  out  his  light  and  go  to 
sleep,  too?” 

“No,  my  child,”  replied  the  mother,  “his 
lights  are  always  burning.  ’  ’ 

Then  the  timid  little  girl  gave  utterance  to  a 
sentiment  that  thrilled  the  mother’s  heart  with 
trust  in  her  God.  “Well,  mamma,  while  God’s 
awake,  I  am  not  afraid.  ’  ’ 

Children  are  single-minded  and  simple. 
The  ingenuousness  of  childhood  is  one  of  its 
charms.  Insincerity  and  pretense  are  foreign 
to  the  child,  and  its  life  is  a  transparent  one. 
In  this  respect  we  all  need  to  become  as  little 
children. 

The  shams  with  which  our  life  is  filled 
should  be  flung  away.  The  deceptions  of  fool¬ 
ish  pride  should  be  dropped  and  we  should 
live  one  with  another  in  the  simplicity  of 
childhood.  Only  thus  may  we  know  the  hap¬ 
piness  that  belongs  to  none  but  the  absolutely 
honest. _ _ _ _ 

Linnaeus  once  constructed  a  clock  of  flowers. 
In  allusion  to  this  beautiful  contrivance,  Richter 
says,  “It  is  best  to  measure  thy  years,  not  by 
the  water  clock  of  falling  tears,  but  by  the 
flower  clock  of  thankfulness  and  praise.  ” 
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A  SUMMliR'S  TALI-:.* 

Mary  Bright  Bruce. 

CHAPTER  IV. 

After  her  unsatisfactory  call  upon  Mrs.  Dale 
and  her  annoyance  at  the  dressmaker’s,  it  was 
not  soothing  to  Mrs.  Richmond  to  be  met  at 
her  own  door  by  Charlie  in  a  state  of  hungry 
fretfnlness.  The  boy’s  dining  late  with  the 
family,  when  there  was  no  company,  was  one 
of  the  few  points  which  Mr.  Richmond  carried 
over  his  wife’s  protest. 

Dropping  Charlie  a  rebuke,  Mrs.  Richmond 
hurried  up  stairs  after  Maud.  Elizabeth  went 
directly  into  the  parlor,  tossing  hat  and  gloves 
on  a  chair  and  giving  her  brown  fluffs  a  coax¬ 
ing  touch  as  she  pa.ssed  the  mirror. 

“If  there  is  to  be  no  dinner  to  night.  I’ll  go 
round  to  the  club,’’  came  queruously  from  the 
master  of  the  house,  lying  at  full  length  on  a 
sofa. 

“Dinner’s  been  rung  for,  and  it’s  a  perfect 
shame  we  are  late  again,’’  Elizabeth  said,  and 
she  stooped  to  kiss  him,  and  tried  to  smooth 
the  “puckers’’  from  between  his  brows.  “It 
was  because  half  a  dozen  Miss  Fitzgeralds  kept 
Maud  waiting  at  the  dressmaker’s, ’’ she  ex¬ 
plained,  seeing  that  the  frown  did  not  relax. 

“The  dressmaker  had  better  find  out  who  is 
gnng  to  pay  the  bill,’’  said  Mr.  Richmond. 

“Will  you  pleane  not  discuss  business  before 
the  children  and  servants, ’’ interposed  Mrs. 
Richmond,  appearing  with  unusual  despatch. 

‘  ‘  Clark  is  announcing  dinner.  ’  ’ 

“And  dinner  is  what  papa  wants  to  discuss,  ’’ 
said  Bessie.  And  so  it  seemed,  for  he  hardly 
appeared  to  hear  the  talk  of  plans  between 
Maud  and  her  mother,  of  school  topics  between 
Bessie  and  Charlie. 

When  dinner  was  over  and  he  found  himself 
alone  in  the  library  with  his  wife,  he  said 
abruptly,  ‘  ‘  Fitzgerald  has  failed.  ’  ’ 

Mrs.  Richmond,  her  back  towards  him, 
seemed  intent  on  closing  the  dining-room  and 
parlor  doors. 

“Fitzgerald  has  failed,’’  he  repeated  louder. 

“I  am  not  deaf,  neither  is  Mr.  Cunningham 
in  the  parlor,  nor  the  servants  in  the  pantry.  ’  ’ 
Her  suppressed  inward  tone  always  irritated 
her  husband  more  than  her  highest  key. 

“The  deaf  and  the  blind  will  know  it  by 
morning, ’’he  retorted,  “so  yon  needn’t  stop 
the  keyholes.  ’  ’ 

Her  seeming  want  of  interest  exasperated 
him.  But  there  was  more  than  interest,  there 
was  consternation  in  her  averted  face. 

“  They  say, ’’ he  went  on  after  an  irritated 
pan.se,  “that  he  has  made  shift  to  save  his 
own  skin,  but  I  don’t  believe  it.” 

“And  if  he  has,”  said  Mrs.  Richmond, 
facing  him,  pale,  but  composed,  “I  consider  it 
a  fitting  course  for  a  man  of  family.” 

“And  I  consider  it  unfitting  a  man  of  honor. 
However,  that’s  no  concern  of  mine.  My  con¬ 
cern  is  that  it  brings  ruin  a  step  nearer  my 
door.  If  this  thing  goes  on  many  weeks  longer 
I  shall  be  where  he  is.  That  is  the  long  and 
short  of  it.  ’  ’  He  began  restlessly  pacing  up 
and  down  the  floor. 

Bad  as  it  was,  his  words  sounded  like  a 
reprieve.  A  few  weeks— what  turn  in  luck 
might  they  not  bring?  Five  days  more  and  she 
would  be  out  of  the  reach  of  the  present  strain ; 
until  then  she  must  do  the  courageous  part. 
“Now,  Charles,”  she  began,  her  tone  chang¬ 
ing  to  one  of  persuasive  argument,  “you  are  so 
despondent.  You  talked  in  that  desperate  tone 
years  ago.  When  Charlie  was  a  baby  you  half 
killed  me  with  worry,  and  here  you  are  still 
at  the  head  of  one  of  the  oldest,  soundest  firms 
in  the  city.  These  business  panics  come  once 
in  about  so  many  years  like  the  locusts ;  this 
will  fly  over  just  as  the  others  have.  ” 

“That’s  the  way  you  always  talk.  ” 
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“And  haven’t  events  proved  the  wisdom  of 
my  talk?  Yon  will  weather  this  storm,  and 
after  Maud’s  marriage  we  can  curtail  expenses. 

I  will  do  anything  you  wish,  go  to  the  country 
— anything  after  Maud  is  married.  ” 

“But  I  tell  you  I  don’t  know  how  to  manage 
till  she  is  married,  ’  ’  said  Mr.  Richmond. 
“I  had  all  I  could  carry  before  the  shrinkage, 
before  all  these  failures;  Fitzgerald’s  on  top  of 
them.  I  don’t  know  how  to  pay  personal  bills, 
how  to  give  yon  your  letter  of  credit,  how  to 
meet  the  expenses  of  the  summer  here.  I  tell 
you,  Henrietta,  there  is  but  just  one  way  out 
of  it.  Yon  must  let  me  have  those  bonds. 
You  have  head  enough  for  business  to  see  the 
mischief  just  now  of  seeming  embarrassed  for 
money.  Not  seeming  so  may  save  us.  Those 
bonds  have  been  in  the  deposit  Upx  four  years 
— I’m  glad  of  it,  but  now  for  your  own  sake 
you  must  release  me  from  my  promise,  and  let 
me  have  them.  ’  ’ 

“Everyone  is  saying,”  she  said,  rearranging 
some  flowers  and  not  looking  at  him,  “that 
stocks  have  touched  bottom.  And  you  still 
have  real  estate.  ’  ’ 

“I  should  have  real  estate  to  dispose  of  if  1 
hadn’t  sold  those  West  side  lots  just  before  the 
boom  came,  and  then  the  Lafayette  Place 
house.  And  four  years  ago,  the  Canal  street 
property  went,  for  no  reason  I  can  think  of 
except  Fitzgerald’s  cajoling.  This  house,  as 
you  know  perfectly  well,  was  mortgaged  to 
spoil  the  Fields,  and  to  make  things  here  re¬ 
splendent  for  Maud’s  coming  out.  I  wish  to 
heaven  she  had  stayed  in  rather  than  engaged 
herself  to  Cunningham.  ’  ’  The  father  almost 
groaned. 

“I  can’t  understand  you,  Charles,”  said  his 
wife  with  a  patient  air.  “You  tell  me  not  to 
be  uncharitable,  and  yet  how  hard  you  are  on 
Harry  Cunningham !  I  believe  it  is  all  because 
you  happen  to  like  Henry  Johnson  best.” 

“Happen  to  like  him  best!  A  young  fellow 
with  brains  and  principle  and  energy  and  am¬ 
bition  to  do  something  in  the  world  and  neces¬ 
sity  enough  to  help  him  keep  at  it— that’s 
Johnson.  And  here’s  this  dilettanti,  dancing, 
tailor  made  Cunningham;  without  his  wealth 
he  would  pass  fer  what  he  is— a  nobody.  I 
tell  you  again,  a  man  has  a  right  at  least  to  be 
asked  who  and  what  his  child  shall  marry  I  ’  ’ 

“Really,  Charles,”  said  Mrs.  Richmond  dis¬ 
tressed,  yet  thankful  for  this  diversion  from 
the  former  topic.  “I  thought  we  had  this  out 
last  night  when  you  woke  up,  and  again  this 
morning.  If  poor  Maud  hadn’t  slept  so  late 
after  her  excitement,  I  couldn’t  have  prevented 
your  damping  her  innocent  young  happiness. 
You  admitted  to  me  that  now-a-days  parents 
can’t  dispose  of  their  children  as  they  did  in 
the  dark  ages.  And  when  Harry  sent  you  that 
letter  before  you  were  up,  because  he  couldn’t 
see  you  last  night,  you  said  it  was  tender  and 
manly — yon  told  Maud  so.  ’  ’ 

“You  mean  you  told  her  so!” 

“Well,  you  didn’t  contradict  it — you  couldn’t 
— and  she  was  happy  because  she  thought  all 
you  minded  was  giving  up  your  little  girl.  As 
to  his  being  idle,  it  is  only  fair  to  remember 
that  he  is  going  into  the  Stock  Exchange  next 
fall.” 

Mr.  Richmond  was  as  sensitive  as  a  chameleon 
to  changing  colors.  His  handsome  eyes  softened 
a  little,  and  it  was  with  a  forced  asperity  that 
he  retorted, 

“Go  on  ’Change!  Pretty  mess  he  will  make 
of  it.  Why  not  say  he  will  be  a  general  or  an 
artist  next  fall?  Business  is  a  trade  to  be 
learned  by  drudgery— just  as  Johnson  has 
learned  his  engineering.  ’  ’ 

“It  is  evident,”  said  his  wife,  forgetting 
tact  in  her  annoyance,  *  ‘  that  it  is  your  anxiety 
to  have  Maud  marry  Johnson — ” 

“I  never  said  I  was  anxious  to  have  her 
marry  Johnson  or  anybody  else,  ’  ’  interrupted 


Mr.  Richmond.  “All  I  want  is  to  keep  her 
as  she  is— a  child— unspoiled  by  all  this  fash¬ 
ionable  tomfoolery.” 

“As  if  Charles  Richmond  wasn’t  proud  and 
pleased  to  have  the  Richmonds  keep  the  place 
they  have  held  for  generations  in  the  social 
world!”  said  his  wife  suavely. 

‘  ‘  There  are  precious  few  men,  ’  ’  he  went  on, 
pursuing  his  own  thought,  “that  a  father  is 
anxious  to  trust  his  girls  to.  We  leave  that  to 
you  gentle  mothers.  I  believe  you  begin  plot¬ 
ting  matches  the  hour  your  daughters  are  born. 
When  sons  think  of  matrimony,  it’s  quite  an¬ 
other  matter,  I  take  notice.” 

‘  ‘  If  you  are  beginning  already  to  worry  about 
Charlie,  my  dear,  I  think  yon  may  trust  him 
to  get  his  own  way.  And  if  we  mothers  do 
want  to  see  our  daughters  marry,  what  higher 
compliment  can  we  pay  their  fathers?” 

Mrs.  Richmond  said  this  in  exactly  her  com¬ 
pany  tone  and  inflection,  and  her  husband  gave 
her  a  quick  glance  half  of  pleasure,  because  he 
liked  her  neat  turns  to  a  subject,  and  half  of 
suspicion — as  of  late  years  that  tone  was  seldom 
wasted  upon  him  without  an  object. 

After  a  pause  he  said,  “I  never  hated  to  do 
anything,  Etta,  more  than  I  do  to  ask  you  for 
those  bonds.  But  with  their  help,  and  with 
economy  such  as  we  never  dreamed  of,  I  can 
see  a  chance  of  pulling  through,  bad  as  things 
look.  I  promise  you,  that  when  things  im¬ 
prove,  the  first  thing  I  do  will  be  to  make  them 
good  to  you — I  promise  it.  ’  ’ 

‘  ‘  I  can  truly  say,  ’  ’  began  Mrs.  Richmond, 
slowly— even  tremulously,  “that  nothing  has 
ever  hurt  me  to  the  very  quick  like  this.  I 
have  tried  to  be  a  good  wife  and  mother.  I 
may  have  seemed  to  have  too  much  w’orldly 
ambition— I  admit  that  I  nm  ambitious.  I 
have  aimed  not  only  to  keep  up  the  family 
traditions,  but  to  raise  them.  But  it  has  been 
for  my  children’s  sake— for  the  family  dis¬ 
tinction.  /  have  not  so  much  to  look  forward 
to.  I  am  not  w’ell.  1  don’t  complain,  but  my 
heart  has  never  been  the  same  sinie  that  mar¬ 
tyrdom  of  rheumatism.  I  can  say  that  the  only 
strictly  personal  favor  I  have  ever  asked  of 
my  husband  was  to  put  into  my  hands— out  of 
the  risks  of  business  and  investments — a  sum 
that  wasn’t  large  compared  with  his  capital 
and  income.  But  now  yon  ask  me  to  give 
back  what  you  gave  me,  so  that  yon  need  not 
mortgage  the  place  where  I  contracted  that 
rheumatic  fever,  and  that  has  lost  its  old 
charm  even  for  you.  And  your  reason  is  that 
your  mother,  who  didn’t  know  but  that  dollars 
grew  on  rose-bushes,  wanted  you  to  keep  up 
the  fiction  of  an  entail.  I  think  it  is  a  little — 
just  a  little  hard.  ”  She  had  retreated  into  the 
woman’s  stronghold  of  tears. 

Mr.  Richmond  suddenly  found  himself  on 
strange  ground.  Instead  of  the  long-suffering, 
weakly  yielding,  over  generous  breadwinner, 
was  he,  after  all,  a  selfish  tyrant? 

Through  her  handkerchief  Mrs.  Richmond 
felt  him  wavering. 

“Mr.  Van  Couver  wants  to  buy  the  Fields,” 
she  faltered,  “and  he  would  gladly  take  a 
mortgage  to  the  full  value— and  long  after  I 
am  worn  out,  you  might  be  able  to  clear  it  off 
and  secure  the  place  to  Charlie  and  his  chil¬ 
dren.  ’  ’ 

Her  husband  was  silent.  She  wiped  her  eyes 
and  observed  that  he  was  stroking  the  silky 
moustache  aud  beard  that  covered  the  too 
mobile  mouth  and  chin — a  sure  sign  of  capitu¬ 
lation. 

“About  this  summer,”  she  said,  as  though 
the  other  matters  were  settled,  “I  promise  it 
shall  cost  surprisingly  little.  We  have  got  to 
be  somewhere  out  of  town,  and  we  can  do  it 
cheapest  abroad.  A  suitable  marriage  outfit 
Maud  must  have,  and  it  will  cost  a  third  less 
in  Paris  than  here.  I  shall  take  over  my 
fineries — I  shall  not  go  out  next  winter — and 
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when  the  things  are  revamped  they  will  look 
like  new;  still  even  your  scruples  will  let  me 
swear  to  the  customs  fiends  that  they  are  old. 
Another  way  to  economize,  Charles,  is  to  let 
Bessie  stay  as  she  wants  to,  with  her  doting 
auntie  and  near  papa.  It  isn’t  too  late— with 
the  rush— to  give  up  the  berth.  You  were  so 
determined  to  have  her  go,  that  I  have  said  she 
must ;  and  besides  I  confess  to  a  wicked  desire 
at  first  to  disappoint  Aunt  Elizabeth  for  not 
inviting  Charlie  there  again  this  summer. 
As  he  is  to  go  with  me,  I  had  counted  on 
Bessie’s  knack  in  managing  him.  But  no  mat¬ 
ter  about  that ;  Charlie  will  be  company  for 
his  homesick  mamma  when  Maud  is  absorbed 
in  her  fiance.  ’  ’ 

“Homesick!”  half  sneered  her  husband,  add¬ 
ing,  “I  wish  you’d  spare  me  your  French. 
Maud's  bean  I  can  understand.” 

“Beau,  then,”  said  Mrs.  Richmond,  laugh¬ 
ing  and  rising  with  the  air  of  the  victor  at  a 
game  of  chess.  “Though  I  believe  beau  is 
French,  too.  Ah,  talking  of  angels,  here  they 
are.  ’  ’ 

“We  thought,  mamma,”  said  Maud  at  the 
door,  smiling,  blushing,  appealing,  “that  you 
and  papa  had  forgotten  all  about  us.  ’  ’ 

Holding  each  other’s  hands  the  lovers  came 
in,  as  strikingly  handsome  a  couple  as  Mrs. 
Dale  had  declared  them  to  be. 

Mr.  Richmond  tenderly  kissed  his  daughter 
and  wrung  Cunningham’s  hand,  but  suddenly 
dropped  it,  “I  can’t  give  her  up  willingly — I 
can’t  pretend  to  do  it,”  he  said  huskily. 

“Indeed,  my  dear  sir,  I  don’t  expect  it,” 
said  Cunningham  with  feeling.  “My  happi¬ 
ness  in  winning  her  makes  me  understand 
what  it  must  be  to  you  to  lose  her.  ’  ’ 

“Not  that!”  exclaimed  Mrs.  Richmond,  “we 
shan’t  lose  Maud.  We  shall  only  share  her 
with  you,  and  win  a  son  by  doing  it.  ” 

“Don’t  look  so  sorry,  papa,”  whispered 
Maud.  “I  won’t  be  any  less  your  little 
girl.” 

“I  was  just  laughing  at  papa  as  you  came 
in, ’’said  Mrs.  Richmond.  “He  objected  to 
fiance.  He  likes  best  to  call  you  Maud’s  beau, 
Mr.  Cunningham.” 

‘  ‘  Harry,  I  beg,  ’  ’  corrected  the  young  man. 

“The  title  I  like  best,  Mr.  Richmond,  is 
Maud's  lover — I  am  that  forever  and  a  day.” 

“Ah,  here’s  Bessie,  ”  said  Mrs.  Richmond, 
as  Elizabeth,  obedient  to  a  previous  command, 
appeared  at  the  door  as  the  clock  struck  half 
past  nine.  “Come  in,  dear,  and  congratulate 
your  new  brother.” 

Bessie  noticed  with  relief  the  smile,  albeit  a 
sober  one,  on  her  father’s  lips  as  he  held  Maud 
clo.se  to  him,  and  the  moral  atmosphere  seemed 
clearer  than  she  expected.  So  she  did  her  be.st 
to  be  as  nice  as  Maud  could  desire.  Her 
mother,  however,  was  wise  enough  to  come 
quickly  to  the  rescue. 

“I  have  good  news  for  you,  Bessie,”  she 
said,  brightly,  “I  have  persuaded  papa  to  let 
you  have  your  own  way  and  stay  with  auntie 
and  near  him  this  summer;  and  you  may  thank 
me  well,  miss,  for,  without  his  clever  little 
sister  to  manage  him,  I  expect  Charlie  will  lead 
me  a  dance.  You  see,  Harry — Now  didn’t  I 
say  that  as  if  to  the  manner  born? — you  see 
mothers  of  families  study  every  one’s  wishes 
before  their  own.  ’  ’ 

Maud  protested  against  Bessie’s  giving  up 
the  trip,  Mr.  Cunningham  gracefully  seconding 
her.  Presently  the  lovers  returned  to  the  par¬ 
lor,  and  Elizabeth  slipped  away  to  her  own 
room.  She  felt  puzzled  and  guilty  because  she 
was  not  elated  by  her  victory.  ‘  ‘  What  is  not 
seeing  Paris  and  the  Alps  compared  with  not 
leaving  papa  all  sole  alone  this  side  the 
ocean?”  she  asked  herself  severely.  Still  she 
sighed  as  she  hurried  out  of  sight  the  Baedeker 
of  France  and  Switzerland  she  had  been  con¬ 
ning  before  she  went  down-stairs.  Poor 


Bessie !  young  as  she  was,  she  could  not  be 
inconsistent  without  knowing  it. 

As  the  young  people  left  the  library,  Mrs. 
Richmond  sank  back  among  the  sofa  cushions 
as  limp  as  an  actress  at  the  end  of  a  difficult 
scene.  After  a  few  minutes  of  quite  Del- 
sartean  relaxation,  she  looked  at  her  husband. 
He  had  fallen  asleep  in  his  easy  chair;  he  had 
not  even  smoked  his  after  dinner  cigar. 

“Poor  man,”  she  thought,  “he  is  tired,  but 
he  is  lucky  to  be  able  to  sleep.  I  have  four¬ 
teen  notes  to  write  before  I  can  think  of  rest. 
Well — let  me  see — things  are  not  in  such  a  bad 
shape.  He  won’t  bring  up  the  bonds  again — 
not  till  he  arranges  the  mortgage  anyway.  I 
will  see  about  them  the  first  thing  in  the 
morning.  They  must  —  they  shall  be  safe. 
About  economy  now — I  must  take  Pauline  for 
the  looks  of  it,  but  once  on  the  other  side  I’ll 
quarrel  with  her  and  find  it  impossible  to  be 
suited  with  another  maid.  As  soon  as  I  can 
get  to  Vevay  I  will  put  Charlie  in  a  good 
cheap  summer  school.  That  will  dispose  of 
the  enfant  terrible.  Then  I  will  reduce  expen¬ 
diture  to  a  fine  art,  and  what  is  more,  no  one 
shall  suspect  what  I’m  about.  My  health, 
Maud’s  need  of  rest  between  seasons,  our  hav¬ 
ing  already  done  the  sights,  all  this  will  ex¬ 
plain  not  travelling,  and  small  watering  places. 
Without  Elizabeth  to  make  round  eyes  at  me, 

I  can  do  my  part  much  better — provoking 
child!  I  hope  she  won’t  turn  bookworm,  and 
be  an  old  maid  on  my  hands.  It  would  be  just 
like  her.  If  she  would  only  make  a  match  at 
Tarrytown,  I  could  call  myself  a  successful 
mother.  A  pity  young  Vernon  won’t  be  there 
this  summer.  As  soon  as  he  graduates  he  goes 
camping  in  Canada,  they  say.  But  there  are 
others.  There’s  that  Frank  DuBois  who  sent 
Bessie  that  immense  bonbonniere  for  a  valen¬ 
tine — they  are  rich,  though  not  so  rich  as  the 
Vernons.  With  Bessie  that  doesn’t  matter  so 
much,  though  I  suppose  she  will  turn  up  her 
nose  at  him  because  he  isn’t  a  genius — she  is 
90  like  poor  Charles.  I  have  an  idea!  I  will 
send  Bessie  to  Tarrytown  day  after  to-morrow 
— Thursday,  by  the  two  o’clock  train.  Yes, 
that  will  dispose  of  that.  If  I  left  her  here 
she  might  take  a  notion  to  stay  on  and  baby 
papa,  and  what  a  fuss  she  would  make  if  I 
dismiss  all  the  maids  but  the  laundress — she 
can  cook  well  enough  for  the  summer,  and 
Clark  can  do  everything  else  tor  Charles’s 
comfort ;  he  will  be  glad  enough  to  have  next 
to  no  wages  to  pay.  So  far  so  good.  A  thou¬ 
sand  things  to  think  of  and  only  one  aching 
head  to  do  the  thinking.  Now  I  must  go  and 
make  out  my  lists  and  write  those  notes.  I’ll 
leave  Charles  to  have  his  nice  nap  out.  A 
mail’s  wcrk  is  from  nine  to  six,  ‘a  woman’s 
work  is  never  done.  ’  If  only  those  bonds — ’  ’ 

(To  be  Continued.) 

THE  OBSERVATION  CAR. 

A  PRETTY  O.YME. 

Anna  M.  Pratt. 

The  sun  and  rain  in  fickle  weather 
Were  playing  hide-and-seek  together. 

And  each  in  turn  would  try  to  chase 
The  other  from  his  hiding-place. 

At  last  they  met  to  say  good-bye. 

And  lo !  a  rainbow  spanned  the  sky. 

_ _ _  —^teleeted. 

THE  GRASSES. 

When  you  have  been  going  through  the  fields 
to  gather  wild  flowers,  boys  and  girls,  have 
you  noticed  the  beauty  of  the  grasses?  Quite 
likely  you  have  been  so  delighted  with  the 
lovely  flowers  that  you  have  lost  sight  of  the 
grasses.  All  the  spring  we  have  been  delighted 
with  the  little  blue-eyed  grasses  that  have 
looked  up  at  ns  from  all  sorts  of  nooks  and 
hiding  places  in  the  fields. 

Did  you  ever  see  any?  If  you  have  you  know 
how  sweet  and  cunning  the  bine  eyes  are  as 


they  peep  out  from  a  blade  of  grass  to  see  you 
as  you  pass.  If  you  have  not  seen  them,  look 
out  for  them  another  spring-time  when  you 
are  out  in  the  fields.  I  think  their  blue  eyes 
are  shut  up  now,  for  I  have  not  seen  any  for  a 
week  or  so.  A  beautiful  feathery  grass,  which 
bears  the  name  of  Red-top,  because  it  is  a  dark 
red  when  it  is  ripe,  is  growing  by  the  way- 
sides  and  in  the  fields  at  this  time  of  year, 
waving  in  the  summer  breeze  and  bowing  at 
the  passers-by.  Timothy  heads  stand  up  here 
and  there  straight  and  tall,  like  sentinels  on 
duty.  They  are  the  soldier  grasses  of  the 
fields.  Then  comes  the  orchard  grass,  some¬ 
thing  like  red-top,  only  not  as  feathery,  but 
very  pretty.  You  will  not  be  able  to  know 
the  names  of  all  the  different  kinds  of  grasses, 
but  you  can  see  how  many  different  varieties 
you  can  find  and  what  a  fine  bouquet  you  can 
make  out  of  them. 

In  old  fashioned  gardens  there  used  to  be 
bunches  of  striped  grass  growing  on  the  flower 
beds.  The  blades  were  half  an  inch  wide  and 
striped  with  green  and  white.  Children  used 
to  hunt  through  the  large  bunches  to  see  if 
they  could  find  two  blades  exactly  alike,  and 
were  as  delighted,  if  they  could  come  across  two 
exact  pieces,  as  you  are  when  you  find  a  four¬ 
leaved  clover,  for  it  was  very  seldom  two  blades 
grew  just  alike. 

This  striped  grass  was  a  favorite  with  the 
children  of  those  days.  They  made  believe 
it  was  green  and  white  ribbon  and  tied  it 
around  their  dolls’  waists  for  sashes.  I  have 
seen  it  made  up  in  little  bows  and  put  on  the 
dolls  for  shoulder  knots.  In  our  grandmother’s 
time,  no  garden  was  complete  without  its 
bunches  of  striped  grass.  S. 


GOD’S  FLOWERS. 

The  author  of  “The  Cry  of  the  Children” 
says  that,  last  summer,  a  little  girl  ten  years 
old,  who  for  the  past  two  years  had  helped  her 
mother  to  supply  a  large  warehouse  with  arti¬ 
ficial  roses,  was  taken  into  the  country  for  a 
short  holiday  by  one  of  those  admirable  socie¬ 
ties  which  are  giving  East  End  (London)  chil¬ 
dren  glimpses  of  rural  life  and  a  few  days  of 
fresh  air,  both  of  which  are  too  often  unknown 
to  the  little  toilers. 

On  the  morning  of  her  arrival  the  child  was 
taken  round  the  garden  of  the  cottage  where 
she  was  to  stay.  She  had  never  seen  growing 
flowers  before,  and  although  her  wonder  was 
excited  by  the  petals  of  the  pansies — she 
thought  they  were  “reel  velvet” — and  the 
scent  of  the  pinks  and  the  sweet  peas,  her 
yes  continually  wandered  toward  a  large  rose¬ 
bush  that  grew  against  the  side  of  the  house. 

It  was  one  mass  of  blossoms  and,  her  interest 
at  last  overcoming  her  shyness,  she  suddenly 
darted  away  from  the  lady  who  was  showing 
her  the  garden  and  ran  to  the  rose-tree. 

“These  are  much  better  than  even  mother 
can  make,  ’  ’  she  said,  rubbing  the  petals  of  an 
over-blown  flower  critically  between  her  thumb 
and  forefinger;  “an’  I  don’t  believe  my  Aunt 
Sal,  who  is  the  best  rose- ’and  at  Lee’s  factory, 
could  touch  ’em.  My!  ain’t  they  lovely?” 
Then  she  sighed  regretfully,  “I  sha’n’t  ever  be 
able  to  make  roses  like  these  ’ere.  We  ain’t 
got  no  time  to  stick  ’em  together  like  this.” 

She  was  silent  for  a  little  while,  still  rub¬ 
bing  the  petals  gently,  and  the  lady  took  the 
opportunity  to  say  something  about  the  per¬ 
fection  of  nature’s  handiwork. 

“Do  you  think  as  God  is  riled  with  us  for 
making  them  there  roses  so  bad?”  the  child 
asked,  in  a  tone  of  anxiety. 

Young  as  she  was,  the  brand  of  the  worker 
who  fights  hourly  with  starvation  had  entered 
into  her  soul,  and  during  the  whole  of  her 
visit  she  could  not  overcome  her  awe  and  won¬ 
der  at  the  beauty  of  the  roses  ‘  ‘  as  God  made.  ’  * 
—Youth’s  Companion. 
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W0MAIP8  BOABD  OF  HOME  MISSIONS. 

A  Sabbath -school  Mission  in  Onba. — Only 
abont  font  sqnares  from  the  Gnlf  of  Mexico, 
in  a  cool  and  healthfnl  part  of  Havana,  the 
first  Presbyterian  Sabbath-school  has  been 
opened.  It  is  in  charge  of  the  Rev.  Pedro 
Rioseco,  a  native  Caban  who  was  converted 
in  Philadelphia  and  edncated  at  Princeton. 

“Never  was  a  door  wider  open,”  writes  Dr. 
Worden,  “a  field  whiter  to  the  harvest,  than 
Cnba  is  to-day.  What  is  being  planned  for 
Havana,  onght  to  be  done  at  once  in  at  least 
twelve  other  cities.  ” 

For  the  Ynkon. — That  nntiring  veteran,  the 
Rev.  S.  Hall  Tonng,  has  again  bidden  his  wife 
and  danghter  farewell  for  fonr  years,  as  he 
presses  on  for  desolate  places  in  Alaska.  Mrs. 
Yonng  was  Miss  Kellogg,  the  first  lady  mis¬ 
sionary  to  go  to  Alaska  after  Mrs.  McFarland. 

Mr.  Yonng’s  companions  are  the  Rev.  M. 
Egbert  Eoonce,  a  yonng  man  of  exceptional 
promise,  a  Pennsylvania  pastor  and  second 
lientenant  in  the  Sixth  Pennsylvania  Volnn- 
teers  in  the  Pnerto  Rican  campaign.  He  goes 
to  the  Ynkon  valley.  The  Rev.  and  Mrs.  J. 
W.  Kirk  of  Philadelphia  go  to  Eagle  City  in 
the  heart  of  Alaska.  The  Rev.  and  Mrs. 
Norman  B.  Harrison  of  Caldwell,  N.  J.,  go  to 
the  newly  organized  chnrch  at  Skagnay. 

It  is  reported  that  the  Mormon  hierarchy  are 
reedy  to  spend  five  hnndred  thonsand  dollars 
rather  than  to  have  B.  H.  Roberts  expelled 
from  Congress.  Mr.  Roberts  says  that  he  is 
going  to  carve  his  way  throngh  all  obstacles 
to  the  seat  in  Washington.  If  Congress  permits 
this,  it  is  hard  to  see  why  polygamy  shall  not 
be  openly  practiced  throngh  the  Rocky  Monu- 
tain  states. 

A  Typical  Pneblo. — On  the  Rio  Grande, 
twelve  miles  from  onr  boys’  school  at  Albn- 
qnerqne,  there  stands  in  the  clear  atmosphere 
of  a  high  Mexican  platean,  the  pueblo  of  Isleta. 
The  New  Mexican  Indians  are  home-loving, 
and  ■*  ‘  long  before  Colnmbns  discovered  the 
new  world,  they  dwelt  in  solidly  bnilt  cities.  ’  ’ 
By  the  warlike  Apache  and  other  mnrderons 
tribes  they  were  forced  to  take  refuge  m  forti¬ 
fied  towns,  or  pueblos.  Some  of  these  towns 
were  constructed  on  lofty  rocks,  like  the 
“enchanted  Mesa,”  and  were  as  impregnable 
as  Gibraltar.  “Again,  they  were  bnilt  on  the 
level  plain  in  many-storied  rows  having  no 
entrance  except  throngh  the  roof,  to  which 
portable  ladders  gave  access.  ’  ’ 

The  religion  of  Isleta  is  that  of  Rome,  the 
adobe  church  which  stands  in  the  centre  of 
the  town  dating  from  1635.  But  the  teachings 
of  the  old  Spanish  priests  have  in  the  lapse  of 
time  become  so  commingled  with  Indian 
superstitions  that,  as  one  of  our  missionaries 
says,  “It  is  not  even  veneered  heathenism; 
it  is  plain  paganism.  They  offer  food  to  the 


Great  Haste  is  Not 


Always  Good  Speed.” 

Many  people  trust  to  luck  to  pull  them 
through^  and  are  often  disappointed.  Do 
not  dilly-dally  in  matters  of  health.  With 
it  you  can  accomplish  miracles.  With¬ 
out  it  you  are  '‘‘‘no  good.'" 

Impure  Blood  — “My  complexion  was  bad. 
Hood^s  Sarsa^rilla  has  done  me  much  good  by 
parifying  my  blood.  My  skin  is  now  clear.^’ 
Annie  D.  McCoy,  Watsontown,  Pa. 


Hood’s  PUlii  cure  Urer  UU;  the  and 

only  cathartic  to  take  with  Hood's  Sarsi^iarllla. 
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Makes  the  food  more  delicious  and  wholesome 

SOYAl  8AKIN0  POWDCR  CO.,  NEW  YORK. 


dead  which  is  afterwards  sold  as  a  speculation  j 
of  the  resident  priest ;  thousands  depend  on 
feather  prayer-sticks  stuck  in  the  ground; 
superstition  sways  even  the  gambler,  who, 
when  he  lights  his  cigarette,  blows  six  puffs  to 
the  cardinal  points  of  the  compass,  then  up, 
and  finally  down,  thus  showing  respect  to 
favorable  divinities  and  propitiating  evil  ones.  ’  ’ 

Among  this  degraded  foreign-speaking  peo¬ 
ple,  an  attractive  youth— a  town  officer— greets 
the  traveller  in  the  best  English  and  invites 
him  into  his  clean  quaint  home.  “With  unim¬ 
peachable  grammatical  accuracy  he  states  that 
he  ‘  was  graduated  from  the  Presbyterian  school 
at  Albuquerque.  ’  ’  ’ 

Little  Ella  was  a  beautiful  child  in  the  Good 
Will  Mission,  whose  father,  Louie  Williams, 
was  a  native  teacher  some  time  since.  She 
had  been  ill,  but  had  apparently  recovered  and 
was  bright,  laughing,  happy- hearted.  She  was 
with  the  family  at  breakfast  and  sat  in  her 
little  chair  by  the  matron's  side  at  worship  in 
the  evening,  singing,  “I’m  going  home  to  die 
no  more.”  “How  little  we  realized,”  writes 
a  teacher,  “that  before  the  next  gathering  for 
prayer  she  would  have  gone  to  her  heavenly 
home  to  die  no  more. 

“This  was  her  first  year  in  school.  She 
learned  rapidly,  spoke  English  quite  well  and 
had  committed  to  memory  several  hymns.  An 
old  woman  staying  at  the  Girls’  Home  was  in 
the  nineties  and  quite  deaf.  Ella  would  fre¬ 
quently  leave  her  play  to  sing  in  Louisa’s  ear 
loud  enough  for  her  to  hear,  and  often  it  was 
the  song,  ‘I’m  going  home  to  die  no  more,’ 
which  she  so  much  loved  to  sing.  ’  ’ 

Henry  Kendall  College. — “lam  so  happy  over 
onr  beautiful  buildings  on  this  charming  hill 
crest,”  says  Miss  Alice  Robertson,  writing 
from  Muskogee,  “that  every  day  is  a  happy 
one.  Teaching  is  not  drudgery,  but  a  delight. 
It  has  been  a  wonderful  satisfaction  to  see  the 
crystallization  of  my  dreams  of  years ;  to  know 
that  the  money  invested  in  buildings  has  not 
been  lost,  but  through  their  sale  came  back,  to 
be  re- invested  in  these  better  ones.  Looking 
back,  I  say:  ‘What  hath  God  wrought!’  Look¬ 
ing  forward  it  is  with  the  belief  that  the 
future  will  bring  far  more  than  the  past  has 
brought,  God’s  hand  has  seemed  so  plainly 
manifest  all  the  way.  ’  ’ 

“I  do  not  yet  dare  to  walk  to  church,” 
writes  Mrs.  A.  E.  W.  Robertson,  who  is  trans¬ 
lator  and  interpreter  for  the  Creeks  in  the 
Henry  Kendall  College,  “but  I  have  kept  up 
my  Sabbath  letters  to  the  sick,  the  bereaved 
and  others,  and  have  reason  to  hope  that  these 
efforts  are  not  labor  lost. 

“A  Seminole  Baptist  minister,  whom  I  have 
known  for  about  twenty  years,  came  to  me 
with  earnest  questions  on  the  history  of  the 
Israelites  under  Moses,  which  led  me  to  realize 
the  need  of  a  translation  of  the  book  of  Exodus 
for  the  two  tribes,  upon  which  I  am  now  en¬ 
gaged. 

“A  native  Methodist  minister  came  to  me 
lately  to  purchase  a  Creek  Testament.  I  never 
saw  an  Indian  so  demonstrative  in  his  joy  at 
getting  one.  Once  before,  when  in  town  he 
had  bought  one,  but  it  had  been  stolen  from 
him  before  he  left.  I  think  he  took  his  last 
piece  of  money  to  buy  this,  for  he  came  late 


and  I  suspect  would  have  started  on  his  long 
drive  across  the  prairie  without  dinner,  had  I 
not  given  it  to  him.  ” 

Newspaper  articles  are  published  for  Creek 
and  Seminole  readers,  and  the  Secretary  of 
the  American  Sunday-school  Union  has  kindly 
responded  to  appeals  for  reading  matter  to  be 
distributed  among  prisoners  at  Muskogee,  some 
of  whom  are  Creeks.  Miss  Alice  Robertson 
gives  instruction  to  these  poor  creatures  every 
Sabbath. 

A  Sunday-school  missionary  gives  the  follow¬ 
ing  brief  history  of  Charles  Metcalf,  a  moun¬ 
tain  boy  in  Virginia,  whose  parents,  being  too 
poor  to  support  him,  hired  him  to  a  printer 
to  set  type.  “He  worked  until  ten  o’clock  at 
night  and  then  studied  until  two  in  the  morn¬ 
ing.  When  he  was  eighteen  years  old  he 
joined  the  army.  Thence  he  went  to  the 
United  States  Medical  School,  and  is  now  a 
skilful  surgeon,  and  sailed  with  his  regiment 
to  the  Philippines.” 

Dr.  Marsh,  as  teacher,  minister  and  physician 
to  the  natives  of  Alaska,  carries  heavy  respon¬ 
sibilities;  to  these  have  been  added  the  care  of 
sick  and  disabled  whalers.  The  Rev.  and  Mrs. 
Samuel  R.  Spriggs  are  now  on  their  way  to  his 
aid  as  government  teachers.  Mr.  Spriggs  was 
graduated  from  Princeton  Theological  Sem¬ 
inary  last  spring. 

At  the  Asheville  Farm  School  some  boys  are 
beginning  to  take  pride  in  an  erect  carriage 
and  improvement  in  this  direction  is  marked. 
A  quarterly  review  of  the  Bible  classes  was 
conducted  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Fox,  and  inter¬ 
spersed  with  stereopticoii  views,  illustrating 
some  of  the  lessons.  These  recitations  were 
extremely  satisfactory.  At  the  close,  all  joined 
heartily  in  singing  “Rock  of  Ages,”  the  words 
of  the  hymn  having  been  thrown  upon  the 
screen.  Two  more  have  been  gathered  into  the 
church.  H.  E.  B. 


A  Simple  Question  ? 

If  j'ou  can  get  as  much  nutriment  i 
from  one  dollar's  worth  of  a  certain  , 
kind  of  flour  as  you  can  out  of  $6.76( 
worth  of  beef,  and  that  flour  is  i 

fnldiillillsFlw 

AFINE  FLDUROF-niE  ENTIRE  WHEAT 

won't  it  pay  you  to  buy  that  kind  ? 
rat  liertlian  the  ordinary  flour,  which  5 
is  principally. starch? 

The  Franklin  Flour  contains  all 
'  the  gluten,  salts  and  phosphates  of  1 
the  wheat  Ixwry. 

If  your  grocer  does  not  have  it,  send 
us  his  name  and  your  order — we  will 
see  that  you  are  supplied. 

UEM'IXRn.iUEO>LY  BY 

FRANKLIN  MILLS  CO.,  Lockport,  N.  Y. 
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CONFERE>CE  FOR  MISSIONARIES 

AND  FAREWELL  MEETING. 

One  of  the  many  good  things  of  the  eight 
days’  conference  was  the  talk  on  books  by  Dr. 
Halsey,  the  new  Secretary  of  the  Board.  He 
spoke  very  earnestly  of  the  annual  reports  of 
the  Board  and  the  help  they  might  be  to  the 
missionary.  He  wished  pastors  understood 
their  value  and  knew  how  to  get  the  good 
from  them  that  they  might. 

The  missionary  has  not  the  time  or  money 
for  many  books,  but  he  must  have  some  and, 
if  he  keeps  a  list  of  desirable  ones,  he  can  sug¬ 
gest  them  as  gifts  to  people  who  want  to  give 
him  something. 

A  good  book  on  the  country  to  which  he  is 
going  is  essential.  The  Redemption  of  Africa 
would  be  the  thing  for  a  man  going  to  that 
held.  He  should  own  one  or  two  such  books  to 
take  with  him.  A  thorough  knowledge  of  the 
land  and  people  would  save  him  many  a  mis¬ 
take.  Mr.  Duncan  of  the  Metlakatla  Mission 
told  Dr.  Halsey  he  had  to  wait  many  years 
before  he  could  introduce  the  Lord’s  Supper 
among  his  converts  because  the  church  ofQcers 
had  been  cannibals  and  could  not  understand 
how  the  sacrament  diifered  from  their  heathen 
rites. 

The  missionary  book  of  the  century,  if  not 
of  all  centuries,  is  Dr.  Dennis’s  Missions  and 
Social  Progress.  How  inspiring'his  accounts 
of  Ishii,  the  George  Muller  of  Japan,  of  Miss 
Reed,  the  Methodist  missionary  to  the  lepers ! 
The  life  of  Keith  Falconer  makes  the  average 
Christian  feel  as  if  his  life  had  been  nothing. 
He  was  “an  accomplished  Christian.’’  We 
want  accomplished  missionaries  and  that  in¬ 
volves  the  discipline  of  long  service  such  as 
made  Dr.  Van  Dyke  of  Syria  able  to  deal  with 
the  poorest  Arab,  or  receive  the  honors  of  the 
Saltan;  that  has  trained  Dr.  McGilvary  so 
that  he  is  inured  to  those  long  journeys  among 
the  Laos,  and  keeps  on  his  splendid  work. 

It  is  inspiring  to  see  how  the  Holy  Spirit  is 
working  in  and  through  men  to-day  as  in 
the  first  century.  Paul’s  missionary  meth¬ 
ods  as  described  by  Mr.  Speer,  brought  out 
many  practical  points  for  modern  missionaries. 
Paul’s  conversion  did  not  kill  his  native  pow¬ 
ers.  His  ambitions  were  not  throttled  but 
directed  toward  different  objects.  He  had  the 
vision  of  Jesus.  We  must  have  that,  and  the 
time  spent  with  Him  is  the  best  preparation, 
“The  nurse  of  full-grown  souls  is  solitude.’’ 
He  had  the  advice  of  a  wise  old  man,  Barna¬ 
bas.  We  may  well  be  thankful  if  we  have  a 
mature  missionary  to  infinence  our  lives. 

The  spirit  of  Paul  showed  a  clear  spirituality, 
not  willing  to  be  entangled  with  things  of  the 
world,  and  personal  energy  and  indomitable 
will.  What  is  our  life  for  but  to  be  poured 
out?  We  must  take  care  of  it  and  get  sleep 
enough,  but  we  must  get  all  the  work  we  can 
out  of  our  bodies.  A  man  said  he  took  his 
vacation  standing  in  his  door  and  seeing  his 
neighbors  come  home  from  their’s  in  ambu¬ 
lances!  Paul  was  full  of  impetus,  unmoved  by 
opposition.  He  cared  not  for  the  judgment  of 
men,  he  was  above  all  contentions.  He  had  a 
tremendous  contagious  enthusiasm ;  he  was 
friendly  and  loving  and  tender.  He  had  a 
high  conception  of  his  own  work  and  plans. 
Are  we  proud  of  our  calling?  Or  a  little  bit 
ashamed  to  have  people  know  we  are  mission¬ 
aries?  Paul  regarded  life  as  a  warfare,  but 
Christ  as  the  Captain,  and  he  was  loyal  to  him. 

The  Index  to  lamps  and  the 
clumneys  for  them  will  save 
you  money  and  trouble. 

We  want  you  to  have  it 

Wriu  Macbeth  Pitubar|bPa 


Have  we  the  right  to  be  less  capable  and 
effective  than  he,  after  all  these  centuries  and 
with  all  our  added  privileges? 

‘  ‘  Doing  the  will  of  God,  ’  ’  was  the  subject  of 
Dr.  Patterson  of  Orange,  which,  he  said,  in¬ 
cluded  everything  else  and  every  other  direc¬ 
tion  about  work.  Dr.  Good’s  life,  even  from 
student  days,  wonderfully  illustrated  this. 
Hiram  Golf  found  God’s  will  for  him  in  mak¬ 
ing  good  shoes,  and  his  pastor’s  in  preaching 
good  sermons.  Before  God  it  is  the  same.  Loy¬ 
alty  to  Jesus  Christ,  his  person  and  his  work, 
helps  ns  to  know  his  will. 

Dr.  Ellinwood’s  two  addresses  on  How  to 
Approach  Votaries  of  Other  Faiths,  and  Leaves 
From  his  own  Experience,  were  the  kind  to 
make  a  deep  impression  and  be  long  remem¬ 
bered.  The  climax  seemed  to  be  reached  sev¬ 
eral  times  in  the  conference,  although  the 
sessions  differed  greatly  in  the  subjects  and  the 
manner  of  their  handling.  One  time  of  deep 
interest  was  the  last  morning  when,  among 
other  good  things,  Dr.  Brown  spoke  on  the 
Holy  Spirit,  and  a  short  consecration  meeting 
followed.  The  quiet  hour  conducted  by  the 
missionaries  seems  to  have  been  greatly  enjoyed. 

Wednesday  afternoon,  June  14,  a  large  audi¬ 
ence  gathered  in  the  hall  down  stairs  where, 
with  members  of  the  Board  on  the  platform. 
Dr.  Wells  presiding,  beautiful  flowers,  and 
hearty  singing  led  by  the  pipe  organ,  the  fare¬ 
well  meeting  was  held.  Dr.  Marshall,  the  field 
secretary,  read  the  Scripture;  Mr.  Wiley,  ap¬ 
pointed  to  India,  offered  prayer;  Mr.  Van 
Norden  and  Dr.  Alexander  spoke  for  the  Board. 

Mr.  Van  Norden  spoke  of  the  changes  in 
missionary  methods  and  travel  that  have  oc¬ 
curred  in  the  last  forty  years,  but  there  is  no 
change  in  the  Gospel  that  is  preached.  It  is 
the  same  “old  story.’’  It  is  a  Christian  coun¬ 
try  from  which  these  missionaries  go  out, 
dedicated  to  God  and  the  cross  two  hundred 
years  ago,  and  as  our  wheat  and  exports  are 
sent  out  all  over  the  world  we  are  glad  to  send 
the  bread  of  life.  The  trees  that  float  down 
our  western  rivers  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  are 
carried  by  wind  and  tide  till  they  are  stranded 
on  the  barren  coast  of  Norway,  where  they  are 
gathered  and  nsed,  so  this  Gospel  is  wafted 
and  drifted  and  carried  to  needy  places.  Bank¬ 
ers  are  very  particular  to  keep  what  they  call 
their  “reserve,’’  which  must  be  one-fourth  of 
all  deposits,  in  their  vaults  and  if,  in  time  of 
panic  or  special  need,  this  reserve  is  encroached 
on,  it  is  a  source  of  anxiety  till  it  is  replen¬ 
ished  ;  but  the  reserve  of  the  Christian  is  inex¬ 
haustible.  It  is  always  replenished,  he  can 
draw  on  it  at  all  times  for  every  need. 

Dr.  Alexander  said  this  was  not  the  real 
farewell.  That  would  come  in  the  parting  from 
the  home  or  as  the  shores  of  the  native  land 
receded  from  view.  This  was  the  parting  from 
a  few  friends  with  whom  these  past  days  had 
been  spent  in  Christian  fellowship.  But  when 
Paul  and  Barnabas  were  toiling  in  hard 
Pamphylia,  it  must  have  been  a  pleasure  to  re¬ 
call  the  day  when  the  disciples  blessed  them 
and  sent  them  forth  after  the  Spirit  had  sep¬ 
arated  them.  It  is  a  superhuman  task  that 
you  undertake,  but  you  have  the  divine  help 
and  blessing.  Tour  work  will  seem  nearer  and 
dearer  to  us  for  having  seen  you.  So  farewell 
and  stand  fast. 

The  Rev.  John  G.  Williams,  going  to  cen¬ 
tral  China,  the  first  of  the  three  who  spoke  for 
the  missionaries,  said  he  regarded  this  confer¬ 
ence  as  the  ounce  of  prevention  which  is  worth 
the  pound  of  cure.  They  could  not  go  out  to  be 
criticising  or  chronic  kickers  now.  As  Dr. 
Halsey  had  said,  ‘ '  What  we  want  is  not  ab¬ 
stract  analysis,  but  concrete  incarnate  life.  ’  ’ 
We  feel  that  is  what  we  have  had  here.  In 
seeing  the  members  of  the  Board  we  have  not 
only  heard  spiritual  truth,  we  have  seen  it. 
The  Board  is  like  some  great  dynamo, 'working 
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ceaselessly  but  without  noise  or  friction.  The 
officers  and  secretaries  are  not  wheels  or  the 
X  y  z  of  some  equation  ;  but  each  name  stands 
for  a  man  of  broad  sympathies  and  high  ideals. 
We  have  trials  before  us;  Moses  could  not 
believe  be  would  be  angry  with  the  people 
when  he  was  on  the  mount  with  God  but, 
when  he  saw  them  worshiping  the  calf,  he 
broke  the  tables  of  stone.  Jesus  had  no  sooner 
heard  the  voice  from  heaven  saying,  “This  is 
my  beloved  Son,  ’  ’  than  he  was  led  into  the 
wilderness  to  be  tempted ;  but  we  hope  we  are 
strengthened  for  the  hour  of  trial. 

Dr.  Boyd,  appointed  to  Canton  Mission, 
quoted  Dr.  Marshall’s  saying,  “Let  some 
things  be  fixed,’’  and  he  told  the  fixed  things 
that  will  remain  from  this  conference.  First, 
our  stand  in  Christ :  We  are  to  be  ‘  ‘  found  in 
him;’’  second,  our  object,  “that  we  may  know 
him.  ’  ’  If  we  do,  we  cannot  but  yearn  over 
souls  as  he  did.  Third,  our  hope:  We  look 
for  the  Savior.  Then  we  look  on  you  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Board  as  men  of  loving  hearts  and 
wide  sympathies.  You  don’t  know  how  wo 
have  learned  to  love  you !  In  our  quiet  hour 
some  one  said,  “It  is  not  so  much  the  words 
I  shall  remember  as  the  quietism  and  repose  of 
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these  men  carrying  such  heavy  bnrdens.  ’  ’  It 
helps  ns  to  take  up  our  burdens  and  new  tasks 
with  strength  and  repose. 

Miss  Irene  True,  appointed  to  Africa,  spoke 
of  the  personality  of  the  members  of  the  Boards 
and  also  of  the  missionaries,  for  each  name  as 
it  is  read  in  the  magazines  will  have  a  mean¬ 
ing  and  a  face  behind  it.  Of  the  thirty-two 
women  going  out,  the  tendencies  that  led  to 
this  choice  of  life  work  have  been  very  differ¬ 
ent.  Some  are  carrying  out  the  life-long  wish  of 
parents,  others  have  acted  in  opposition  to  the 
wishes  of  friends,  hearing  only  the  Lord’s 
voice,  and  some  have  been  led,  perhaps,  be¬ 
cause  a  friend  first  heard  the  call,  bat  the  great 
purpose  of  each  is  to  carry  out  God’s  plan  for 
her  and  take  the  place  He  has  prepared.  We 
do  not  expect  to  yield  up  our  lives  at  once. 
We  look  forward  to  long  years  of  service,  but 
not  one  is  unwilling,  if  it  should  be  God’s 
will,  to  die  rather  than  live  for  Him.  The 
work  may  not  be  attractive,  but  we  shall  love 
it.  It  is  not  going  to  be  easy,  but  we  shall 
have  strength  to  do  it,  and  we  want  to  be 
built  up  as  living  stones  into  the  spiritual 
house. 

Dr.  Wells  referred  to  the  time  long  ago  when 
he  had  parted,  and  seen  his  mother  part,  with 
his  only  sister,  when  she  went  to  this  same 
field  toward  which  Miss  True’s  face  is  set. 
All  the  missionaries  rose  as  he  addressed  a  few 
words  to  them,  begging  them  to  commit  to 
memory  Paul’s  words  in  Col.  iii.  3,  “Your 
life  is  hid  with  Christ  in  God,  ’  ’  and  his 
prayer  for  the  Ephesians  in  the  third  chapter, 
closing  with  “that  ye  may  be  filled  with  all 
the  fullness  of  God.  ’  ’  He  added  a  tender 
good-bye — “God  be  with  you.” 

The  reception  which  followed  was  under  the 
charge  of  the  Women’s  Board,  a  number  of 
whose  members  were  present,  although  the 
majority  have  left  town.  A  delegation  from 
Philadelphia,  including  Mrs.  Turner,  the  Presi¬ 
dent,  many  friends  from  the  suburbs,  parents 
of  the  missionaries  and  others  were  there,  all 
of  whom  were  glad  to  meet  and  bid  God  speed 
to  those  who  in  the  next  three  or  four  months 
will  say  good-bye  to  all  that  is  dear  to  them 
in  this  land,  and  go  with  joyful  hearts  to  serve 
the  Master  elsewhere.  S.  R.  D. 


IOWA  LETTER. 

Iowa  has  always  been  deeply  interested  in 
the  subject  of  education.  In  the  very  begin¬ 
ning  it  made  thorough  provision  for  its  public 
school  system  and  some  of  its  higher  institu¬ 
tions  are  worthy  of  note.  Too  many  denom¬ 
inational  schools  have  been  started  and  the 
result  is  that  several  of  them  are  struggling  for 
existence.  The  Methodists  have  four  schools, 
the  Presbyterians  three,  the  Congregationalists 
two  and  the  Baptists  two.  The  latter  denom¬ 
ination  made  an  ineffectual  attempt  last  year 
to  combine  its  two  schools.  The  three  state 
institutions  are  well  equipped  and  are  doing 
effective  work.  The  State  University  at  Iowa 
City  has  just  elected  George  Edwin  MacLean 
of  Nebraska  University  President.  He  has 
served  two  Presbyterian  churches  as  pastor 
and  was  for  several  years  professor  of  English 
Literature  in  the  University  of  Minnesota. 

The  Agricultural  College  at  Ames  is  strong 
in  its  special  line  and  in  the  most  of  the  sci¬ 
ences.  The  Hon.  James  Wilson,  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  was  a  professor  for  several  years 
and  did  eflBcient  work.  The  State  Normal 
School  at  Cedar  Falls  is  in  several  particulars 
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a  remarkable  institution.  It  has  an  attendance 
of  about  twelve  hundred  and  the  atmosphere 
of  the  school  is  positively  religions.  It  has 
done  much  to  improve  the  public  schools  of  the 
state. 

Iowa  College  is  among  the  best  equipped 
schools  of  the  West,  but  many  of  its  warmest 
friends  think  that  it  has  an  exceedingly  heavy 
load  to  carry  in  Professor  George  D.  Herron, 
who  says  many  good  things  and  many  things 
that  are  wild  and  extravagant.  I  need  hardly 
say  that  the  three  Presbyterian  schools  are 
Lenox,  Parsons,  and  Coe.  Of  these  Lenox  is 
the  oldest  and  has  just  graduated  a  class  of 
thirteen.  Parsons  has  always  maintained  a 
high  grade  of  scholarship  and  it  ranks  well. 
Coe  College  has  just  held  the  most  interesting 
and  enthusiastic  commencement  in  its  history. 
Its  outlook  was  never  so  bright  or  promising. 
Its  first  two  Presidents,  Dr.  Stephen  Phelps 
and  Dr.  James  Marshall,  each  in  his  own  way 
did  much  toward  laying  the  foundation  of  a 
strong  institution.  Two  years  ago.  Dr.  S.  B. 
McCormick  was  chosen  President  and  has 
already  demonstrated  his  fitness  for  the  work. 
He  has  the  respect  and  confidence  of  the 
faculty,  is  very  popular  with  the  students,  and 
is  raising  up  friends  for  the  college  throughout 
the  state.  The  baccalaureate  address,  the 
prize  contests,  the  alumni  meeting,  the  class 
exercises,  the  graduating  orations,  the  com¬ 
mencement  dinner  and  the  President’s  recep¬ 
tion — all  tended  to  make  the  closing  exercises 
of  the  college  full  of  interest.  There  were 
fourteen  in  the  graduating  class,  three  of 
whom  gave  orations.  President  J.  H.  Finley 
of  Knox  College,  gave  the  commencement 
address.  The  trustees  are  planning  to  add  two 
members  to  the  faculty,  and  to  increase  the 
facilities  for  more  efficient  work.  The  attend¬ 
ance  has  increased  greatly  the  last  year  and  all 
feel  that  Coe  College  has  entered  upon  an  era 
of  prosperity.  W.  W.  G. 

>V ASHIXUrOX  XOIES 

The  Synod  of  Washington  has  under  consid¬ 
eration  a  project  to  hold  their  next  meeting  in 
Alaska,  and  if  a  sufficient  number  of  the  pas¬ 
tors  and  elders  signify  their  wish  to  go,  a 
steamer  will  be  chartered  for  the  trip.  Already 
a  number  of  teachers  and  others  have  applied 
for  berths,  and  as  the  fare  is  to  be  very  rea¬ 
sonable,  there  is  no  question  that  every  berth 
will  be  taken. 

The  people  of  Seattle  are  jubilant  over  the 
granting  of  their  request  that  the’  Washington 
Volunteers  should  be  mustered  out  here.  The 
City  Council  have  appropriated  $3,000  to  con¬ 
struct  a  suitable  road  to  Magnolia  Bluff,  which 
is  to  be  used  as  a  camping  ground.  No  expense 
of  money  or  labor  will  be  spared  in  preparing  a 
royal  welcome  for  the  returning  heroes,  and 
although  the  date  of  their  arrival  cannot  be 
definitely  known,  the  Committee  having  the 
matter  in  charge  do  not  propose  to  be  taken 
unawares. 

The  Twelfth  Annual  Convention  of  the  State 
Sunday-school  Association  met  in  Tacoma 
May  23,  to  continue  through  three  days.  About 
one  hundred  delegates  were  in  attendance. 

The  Annual  State  Convention  of  the  Red 
Cross  Society  met  in  Tacoma  May  23  to  25. 

The  State  Normal  School  located  at  New 
Tohatcom,  Washington,  is  completed  and  will 
be  opened  in  September. 


CLEVELAND  NEWS. 

The  plan  of  the  Old  Stone  Church  with  re¬ 
gard  to  the  children  may  prove  suggestive  to 
others.  All  parents  are  urged  to  bring  their 
little  children  to  church  with  them  and  teach 
them  to  enter  heartily  into  the  opening  exer¬ 
cises,  Doxology,  Apostles’  Creed,  Invocation 
with  Lord’s  Prayer,  Anthem,  Responsive 
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Reading,  Gloria,  Old  Testament  lesson,  New 
Testament  lesson,  and  hymn.  To  this  end  one 
of  the  Scripture  lessons  is  pictorial  and  the 
hymn  is  given  out  a  week  ahead,  to  be  learned. 
At  the  close  of  this  hymn,  the  organ  plays 
while  the  little  ones  come  up  past  the  pulpit, 
go  out  into  the  ladies’  parlor  and  are  cared 
for  daring  the  rest  of  service  by  a  trained 
kindergarten  teacher,  who  gives  the  equiva¬ 
lent  of  a  little  sermon.  When  there  are  infant 
baptisms,  these  little  children  stop  about  the 
fout,  aud  thus  take  part  in  the  baptismal  ser¬ 
vice  and  afterward  go  out  with  the  babies  and 
initiate  them  into  this  little  church.  They 
are  called  the  Children  of  the  Covenant.  This 
plan  has  been  in  operation  for  two  years  and 
is  counted  a  most  useful  and  attractive  feature 
of  our  work.  Children’s  voices  are  in  evidence 
in  the  worship  of  (xod  in  the  sanctuary. 

In  spite  of  its  numerous  dismissals  to  other 
churches  in  the  city,  the  Woodland  Avenue 
Church  still  heads  the  list,  reporting  985  mem¬ 
bers.  Iis  Sunday  school  still  leads  in  size  aud 
efficiency. 

North  Church  reports  StM  members  and  an 
addition  of  53  on  profession  during  the  year. 
Asbtabnla  Church  has  gained  35  on  profession, 
Wilson  Avenue  25,  Boulevard,  one  of  our 
youngest  churches,  U,  Madison  Avenue  10,  and 
Bolton  Avenue  12.  Glenville  Church  reports 
14  such  additions  and  Akron  Central  16,  show¬ 
ing  that  the  Word  of  God  is  not  retnrniug  unto 
him  void.  After  the  canceling  of  Board  debts 
and  the  harmonious  and  enthusiastic  meeting 
of  General  Assembly  at  Minneapolis,  we  look 
for  a  large  and  general  ingathering  daring  an 
other  year. _ 

A  NEW  CHURCH  IN  WISCONSIN. 

A  request  for  a  chnrch  organization,  from 
thirty  persons  in  this  rural  town,  was  handed 
to  Madison  Presbytery  last  April.  Two  min¬ 
isters  were  appointed  to  visit  the  field  with  the 
Synodical  Superintendent  of  Home  Missions, 
the  Rev.  L.  C.  Smith.  The  Rev.  M.  P.  Mc¬ 
Clure,  onr  pastor  at  Kilbourn,  should  receive 
the  credit  for  gathering  together  this  new 
fiock.  It  is  the  fruit  of  his  labors,  by  the 
blessing  of  God. 

On  May  3  the  committee  rode  out  from  Kil- 
bonm,  and  soon  reached  the  country  cross 
roads  and  schoolbonse  where  the  new  society 
was  to  be  organized.  But  a  sndden  and  terrific 
storm  came  up  and  continued  so  long  that  they 
failed  to  organize.  After  service  the  three 
ministers  rode  back  to  town.  The  Synodical 
missionary  left  on  the  midnight  train,  changed 
cars  between  one  and  two,  and  reached  his 
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next  appointment  at  3. 30  A.  M.  Unable  to  get 
a  bed  in  the  hotel,  he  sat  in  a  chair  and  slept 
until  morning.  After  a  day  of  apparent  fail¬ 
ure,  he  travelled  about  during  the  night  to 
make  the  next  day  count  for  something.  In 
his  report  he  adds,  “I  am  fearfully  tired  and 
don’t  see  a  rest  spot  ahead  yet.  ” 

Now  comes  the  report  that  on  Tuesday  night, 
June  6,  the  committee  visited  Plainville  again; 
and  again  a  storm  broke  upon  them.  How¬ 
ever,  they  had  a  crowded  schoolhouse,  and 
organized  with  a  membership  of  nineteen  and 
two  elders. 

It  was  agreed  that  all  who  join  next  Sabbath 
afternoon  shall  be  enrolled  as  charter  mem¬ 
bers.  Mr.  Smith’s  report  adds:  “Brother  Mc¬ 
Clure’s  the  right  man  in  the  right  place.  I  am 
feeling  old  to-day.  We  got  back  to  Kilbonrn 
at  12.30  A.  M.,  and  I  got  up  to  take  the  fast 
mail  for  Bangor.’’ 

Brother  Smith  is  a  prodigious  worker;  but  I 
am  afraid  he  will  never  live  to  be  an  old  man. 

The  financial  significance  of  this  new  organi¬ 
zation  is  that,  joining  Kilbonrn  in  the  support 
of  our  home  missionary,  it  will  soon  enable 
Kilbourn  to  send  word  to  the  Home  Board  that 
it  needs  no  more  Home  Mission  money. 

C.  L.  Richauds, 

Chairman  Home  Mission  Committee. 

“  CHIPS  FROM  THE  STUDY  TABLE.” 

John  Inglesant. 

The  suggestion  to  a  minister  that  he  ought  to 
withdraw  from  his  denomination  because  pub¬ 
lic  clamor  may  have  adjudged  him  heretical, 
at  first  blush  looks  like  intolerance,  pure  and 
simple.  On  the  contrary,  it  distinctly  registers 
a  growing  tolerance.  Time  was,  and  not  far 
distant,  either,  when  our  church  had  no  back 
door  of  exit.  The  discipline  was  inexorable. 
Private  persons  could  not  withdraw  from  mem¬ 
bership  and  ministers  could  not  withdraw  from 
the  ministry.  Ecclesiastical  process  must 
pursue  them  to  the  bitter  end.  Those  were  the 
days  of  austere  administration  and  a  truly 
deplorable  familiarity  with  the  Confession  of 
Faith  and  the  Book  of  Discipline.  The  re¬ 
vision  of  this  book  indicates  an  altered  senti¬ 
ment  in  the  Church.  The  right  of  voluntary 
withdrawal  is  now  recognized  and  thus  a 
check  has  been  put  upon  the  relentless  litigant. 

‘  ‘  Then  had  the  churches  rest.  ’  ’  The  denom¬ 
inations  hesitate  to  enforce  a  purely  denomina¬ 
tional  orthodoxy.  Public  sentiment  sustains 
them  only  in  defending  truth  which  is  common 
to  evangelical  Christendom.  So  that  we 
present  a  united  front  in  protecting  the  citadel 
wherein  is  the  deposit  of  essential  truth.  With 
regard  to  the  outposts  of  non-essential  doctrineg 
(and  the  scope  of  these  has  been  greatly  en¬ 
larged  in  this  age),  an  ample  degree  of  diver¬ 
gence  is  recognized  as  permissible.  It  is  a 
toilsome  path  which  the  Church  has  travelled, 
but  the  accumulated  guilt  and  odium  of  the 
heresy-trial,  because  of  what  it  has  been  in 
history,  recent  and  remote,  has  at  last  thrown 
its  effectual  barricade  athwart  the  pathway  of 
obscurantism.  If  we  have  reached  this  mild 
substitute  of  “peaceable  withdrawal,’’  it 
augurs  a  future  progressive  development, 
making  toward  the  one  fold  from  which  none 
shall  be  thrust  out,  save  the  dogs  and  sorcerers 
and  that  ilk.  _ 

This  strenuous,  but  abortive  attempt  to  secure 
a  decree  looking  toward  forced  withdrawal 
from  the  church,  has  a  striking  counterpart. 

‘  ‘  Stick  to  your  creed  or  change  it  I  ’  ’  is  the 
caustic  challenge  of  Mr.  Ingersoll :  ‘  ‘  Stick  to 
your  creed  or  withdraw  from  your  denomina¬ 
tion  !  ’  ’  is  the  no  less  defiant  summons  of  the 
ecclesiastical  partisan.  The  orthodox  dogmatist 
is  bed-fellow  with  the  apostle  of  unbelief.  But 
the  changing  of  a  doctrinal  symbol  is  neces¬ 
sarily  a  process  requiring  time,  never  a  per¬ 


emptory  transaction.  A  creed  registers  the 
actual  faith  of  the  past  and  the  substantial 
belief  of  the  present.  Even  when  revision  of 
a  creed  comes  to  be  generally  demanded,  its 
accomplishment  is  retarded  by  reason  of  the 
fact  that  widely  divergent  schools  of  thought 
and  a  mass  of  new  light  and  truth  have,  by 
this  time,  found  legitimate  shelter  there-under. 
t  would  be  too  much  to  expect  that,  at  the 
ordination  of  every  Presbyterian  minister, 
immediately  after  the  receiving  and  adopting 
by  the  candidate  of  the  Confession  of  Faith 
of  our  church  as  containing  the  system  of  doc¬ 
trine  taught  in  the  Holy  Scriptures,  all  the 
brethren  should  unite  in  Tennyson’s  prayer: 

“  Oiir  little  systems  have  their  day : 

They  have  their  day  and  cease  to  be. 

They  are  but  broken  lights  of  Thee, 

And  Thou,  O  Lord,  art  more  than  they.” 

But  this  could  most  appropriately  and  rever¬ 
ently  be  done.  “He’s  a  graund  mon,  ’’  says  the 
Scotchman  Dr.  Watson  tells  about  who  was 
discussing  Prof.  Robertson  Smith,  “an’  I’m 
prood  o’  him,  but  I’m  jalousing  he’s  a  here¬ 
tic!’’  Would  that  all  such  judgments  were 
equally  cautious  and  equally  good-natured  I 
When  the  suspected  brother  is  branded  with 
the  unhesitating  accusation,  bandied  from 
mouth  to  mouth,  that  he  is  dishonest  as  to  his 
ordination  vows,  what  a  pathetic  spectacle  is 
presented;  for,  very  frequently,  in  such  cases, 
God  in  his  providence  is  causing  new  truth  to 
burst  forth  from  the  old  forms  and  the  man 
under  aspersion  is  one  of  its  exponents  I 

If  some  hesitate  in  extending  toleration  be¬ 
cause  of  questions  affecting  the  ethics  of 
creed-subscription,  it  ought  to  be  noted  that 
this  matter  is  clearly  apprehended  among  the 
clergy  and,  away  from  the  heated  atmosphere 
and  passion  of  controversy,  an  amicable  under¬ 
standing  usually  prevails.  Those  who  hold  to 
a  strict  construction  of  the  creed  are  not  de¬ 
nounced  for  their  bigotry,  and  those  who  accept 
a  liberal  explanation  are  not  impugned  as  to 
their  honesty.  The  lay  mind,  not  having  the 
advantage  possessed  by  the  trained  professional 
thinker,  stumbles  over  the  literal  difficulty  of 
variations  from  a  creed  which  has  been  explic¬ 
itly  adopted.  But  a  non-theological  and  busi¬ 
ness  parallel  is  close  at  hand.  Never  was  there 
a  will  of  considerable  length  drawn  up  by  a 
lawyer,  nor  a  contract  by  a  business  man  or 
instructions  to  his  agent,  nor  a  plan  with 
specifications  by  an  architect,  but  that  in  each 
case  a  construction  by  the  letter  and  also  by 
the  spirit  of  the  instrument,  was  fairly  entitled 
to  recognition.  Even  business,  within  its  sup¬ 
posedly  inflexible  limits,  cannot  be  carried  on 
conveniently  by  the  hard  and  fast  rules  of  a 
mathematical  and  undeviating  exactitude. 
Why,  then,  should  ministerial  consistency  be 
impaled  upon  the  jagged  prongs  of  a  relentless 
logic?  Doctrinal  statements  have  always  been 
subject  to  fluctuations  or  variations  in  their 
interpretation.  And  all  wholesome  statements 
of  faith,  like  the  Westminster  Confession,  ex¬ 
plicitly  subordinate  themselves  to  the  Word  of 
God.  Now  the  Word  of  God,  whether  written 
or  immediate,  consists  of  an  ever-advancing  and 
progressive  revelation.  If  this  be  true,  both 
ministers  and  laymen  ought  to  be  encouraged 
to  illustrate,  in  what  they  believe,  as  well  as  in 
the  way  they  live,  “the  liberty  of  the  glory 
of  the  children  of  God.  ’  ’ 

But  if  it  be  a  matter  of  erecting  this  partisan 
cry,  “Withdraw  from  our  denomination !’ ’  into 
even  an  acceptable  sectarian  slogan,  its  very 
discordance  with  present-day  Christianity  will 
prove  fatal  thereto.  For  it  implies  the  per¬ 
petuation  of  a  fenced-off  and  labelled  denomina- 
tionalism,  struggling  in  vain  to  put  metes  and 
bounds  upon  that  overflowing  Christian  fellow¬ 
ship  which  is  the  sacred  evidence  that  the 
spirit  of  God  is  in  the  van  of  all  religions 


0»f  of  the  freshest,  most  original  of  new  books 
and,  we  may  add,  one  of  the  most  timely  also. 

Is  BY  THE  Rev. 

DR.  HENRY  VAN  DYKE 

Pastor  of  the  Brick  Church,  New  York 

THE  GOSPEL  FOR 

A  WORLD  OF  SIN 

CLOTH  We  have  already  called  attention  to  its 
« I  freshness  and  originality,  and  would  point 

out  that  this  new  presentation  is,  as  the 
Rev.  Stealy  B.  Rossiter  says  of  it : 

“just  the  book  we  need.” 

Prof.  George  T.  Purves,  Princeton  Theological  Sem> 
inary,  writes  ;  “  Even  though  demurring  to  some  of 
its  theological  statements,  I  gladly  recognize  in  the 
leading  purpose  and  result  of  the  whole  book,  which 
is  to  emphasize  the  fact  and  necessity  of  the  Atone* 
ment,  a  Contribution  to  the  religious  thought  of 
the  day,  than  which  none  could  be  more  timely 
and  important.” 

“  Whether  read  by  the  theologian  for  its  logical  argu¬ 
ment,  the  seeker  after  religious  consolation  for  its 
spiritual  insight  and  comforting  doctrine,  or  by  the 
general  reader  for  its  literary  ability  and  charm  of 
style,  the  work  is  one  to  charm  and  satisfy.” 

— Cleveland  Plain  Dealer. 
The  Christian  Intelligencer  adds :  “A  book  for 
the  times,  because  written  in  the  style  and  spirit  of 
to-day  and  because  it  contains  a  message  a  host  of 
souls  must  be  waiting  to  hear.  .  .  .  The  purity  and 
richness  of  the  style,  and  its  superior  simplicity  and 
clarity  will  charm  many  a  reader,  while  the  manifest 
sympathy  of  the  author  will  open  the  heart  to  receive 
his  teaching.” 

Dr.  Van  Dyke's  earlier  book  loas  also  very  frequent¬ 
ly  described  as  “such  as  this  age  intensely  needs.” 

THE  G05PEL  FOR 

AN  AGE  OF  DOUBT 

SIXTH  “  Dr.  Van  Dyke’s  'Gospel  For  An  Age 
EDITION  Doubt,’  which  is  often  called  the  finest 
apologetic  of  modem  times,  is  constantly 
®  coming  out  in  new  editions.  It  is  a  book 

that  ought  to  be  in  the  hands — and  heart — of  every 
thoughtful  Christian  of  the  day.” — The  Interior. 
“  Dr.  Van  Dyke's  lectures  form  one  of  the  most  elo¬ 
quent  defenses  of  Christianity  that  we  have  yet  met 
with.” — The  Academy,  London. 

“  The  most  vital,  suggestive,  helpful  book  we  know  in 
the  whole  range  of  theological  writing  at  this  period.” 
— The  New  York  Times. 

THE  MACMILLAN  COMPANY 

66  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 


progress.  The  younger  clergy,  who  are  con¬ 
scious  of  divergent  views  and  sympathies 
which  exceed  in  breadth  the  limits  of  a  cur¬ 
rently  avowed  ecclesiastical  tolerance,  should 
not  be  disturbed  by  the  hurling  of  any  such 
partisan  challenge.  The  day  for  dividing  up 
into  sects  and  slicing  Christendom  into  sep¬ 
arate  organizations  which  shall  embody  each 
particular  type  of  doctrine  or  worship,  has  for¬ 
ever  gone  by.  The  pains  and  penalties  of  eccle¬ 
siastical  exclusion  have  been  reduced  to  the 
minimum  and  there  is  no  longer  such  a  thing 
as  theological  attainder.  It  is  not  a  question 
whether  in  a  given  case  a  minister  can  afford 
to  withdraw  from  our  denomination ;  but  it  is 
a  question  whether  we  can  afford  to  require 
him  to  do  so.  If  we  withdraw  fellowship, 
other  Christian  households  extend  it  and  we 
fellowship  with  them.  Shall  we  fall  short  of 
that  reasonable  tolerance  which  is  expected  of 
ns  as  having  the  mind  of  Christ?  This  casting 
out  is  something  Jesus  hears  of  (John  ix.  35). 
He  searches  for  and  finds  him  who  has  been 
cast  out  and  asks  him  this  single  question, 
“Dost  thou  believe  on  the  Son  of  God?’’  What 
the  Calvinism  of  to-day  might  be  wickedly 
dragged  into,  it  is  not  for  ns  to  say.  It  has  a 
hereditary  controversial  aptitude ;  but,  as  now 
illuminated  with  the  Spirit  of  Christ,  it  can 
not  normally  lend  its  superb  energies  to  the 
degrading  business  of  either  splitting  a  hair  or 
unfrocking  a  scholar.  And,  on  the  other  hand. 
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Do 

You 

Advocate 

Temperance 


Then  you  should  advocate  every-  i 
thing  that  advances  the  growth  of  ! 
temperance.  HIHE^  Rootbeer  is  ; 
strictly  a  temperance  drink.  It  is  i 
helpful  to  the  cause  of  temperance  be¬ 
cause  It  takes  the  place  of  stimulat¬ 
ing  beverages.  ! 

HIRES 

Rootbeer 

is  not  a  stimulant.  It  is  a  per?,  deli¬ 
cious  health  giving  drink  for  home 
making  and  home  drinking,  as  harm¬ 
less  as  pure  spring  water.  A  package 
makes  S  gallons. 

HIRES  Rootbeer  CorbenatH,  rea4y  for  drlDkiog. 
■old  everrvhere  by  the  bottle  »Dd  cate.  Write  aod 
a«k  how  a  boy  cab  make  from  40  eeou  to|4.&0aday. 

A  baaHtlful  picture  book  of  rhymes  free. 

THE  CHARLES  E.  HIRES  CO.,  Philadeipbia. 


there  is  not  the  slightest  danger  of  its  giving 
itself  over  to  an  emascnlated  latitudinarianism. 
We  mnst  be  “broad  with  the  breadth  of  the 
charity  of  Almighty  God  and  narrow  only  with 
the  narrowness  of  his  righteousness.  ’  ’  What 
our  Ohnrch  needs  is  the  fall  and  hearty  adop¬ 
tion  of  the  sober  Scriptural  motto:  “Let  every 
man  abide  in  the  same  calling  wherein  he  was 
called !  ’  ’  In  all  ordinary  cases  it  is  advisable 
for  those  who  have  been  brought  up  re¬ 
spectively  as  Episcopalians  or  Congregation- 
alists  or  Baptists  or  Presbyterians  to  assert 
their  birthright  against  the  uncharitableness 
even  of  their  own  house  and  remain  within 
the  communion  wherein  they  were  bom.  And 
at  last  it  will  not  be  as  shouting  sectarians, 
but  as  mellow  Christians,  with  their  dis¬ 
tinguishing  marks  obliterated,  that  Christ  shall 
gather  in  one  the  children  of  God  who  are 
scattered  abroad. 


VACATION  WORK  FOR  MINISTERS. 

While  the  opportunities  for  study  at  Summer 
schools  yearly  multiply  there  are  thousands 
of  ministers  and  Bible  students  who  are  neces¬ 
sarily  prevented  from  spending  any  time  in 
the  midst  of  such  advantages.  At  the  same 
time  many  lines  of  church  work  are  suspended 
and  the  pastor  has  more  time  at  his  disposal 
than  at  any  other  season  of  the  year.  Would 
not  this,  therefore,  be  a  good  time  in  which  to 
enter  upon  some  special  line  of  study  which 
will  be  in  itself  a  rest  to  mind  and  body  and, 
at  the  same  time,  add  stimulus  and  energy  for 
the  work  of  the  coming  year?  Change  of  work 
it  rest.  A  new  kind  of  intellectual  food  for  a 
season  whets  the  appetite  for  the  returning 
labors  of  the  autumn.  In  this  connection  the 
courses  of  professional  reading  conducted  by 
tha  American  Institute  of  Sacred  Literature 
are  worthy  of  examination.  These  courses 
prepared  by  the  Council  of  Seventy  may  be 
taken  up  at  any  time  and  may  be  carried  on 
wholly  at  the  convenience  of  the  student. 
They  cover  both  Biblical  and  practical  sub¬ 
jects.  The  reviews  furnished  are  prepared  by 
specialists.  For  instance,  in  the  course  on 
Christianity  and  Social  Problems,  in  which  the 
names  of  Henderson,  Mathews,  Westcott, 
Bruce,  Freemantle,  Abbott,  Hodges  and  Glad¬ 
den  appear  as  authors,  Professors  Mathews, 
Henderson,  Wallace,  Small,  Little,  Ryder  and 
Mackenzie  are  the  reviewers.  And  again,  the 
course  in  the  Old  Testament  Prophecy,  with 


Kirkpatrick,  Cornill,  Robertson  Smith,  Orelli, 
George  Adam  Smith,  Briggs  and  Riehm  as 
authors,  gives  Professors  Goodspeed,  Sanders 
Harper,  Burnham  and  McCleuahan  as  review¬ 
ers. 

We  recommend  all  ministers  who  will  have 
a  little  extra  time  for  reading  daring  the  sum¬ 
mer  to  investigate  these  courses  of  reading,  of 
which  eight  are  now  in  progress,  and  upon 
which  between  three  and  four  hundred  minis¬ 
ters  are  at  work.  The  Institute  may  be  ad¬ 
dressed  at  Hyde  Park,  Chicago,  Ill. 


is  dvectly  responsible  for  the  prevalence  of 
nervous  diseases  which  are  now  so  numerous  in 
our  asylums  and  sanitariums.  Baron  von 
Liebeg  prophesied  long  ago  that  this  almost 
universal  eating  of  the  white  or  starch  flour 
would  result  in  disaster  to  humanity. 

Any  one  wishing  a  fine  flour  from  the  entire 
wheat  which  has  all  the  elements  of  nutrition 
to  build  up  and  sustain  every  part  of  the  system, 
should  write  the  Franklin  Mills,  Loc  kport,  N.  Y. 


ACROSS  THE  SEA. 


FLOUR,  WHOLE  WHEAT,  OR  SUPERFINE, 
WHICH  AND  why: 

While  it  is  true  that  the  investigation  of  the 
character  of  the  beef  famished  our  soldiers  has 
not  up  to  the  present  time  developed  any  facts 
of  a  fraudulent  character,  it  has  called  the 
attention  of  the  general  public  to  the  necessity 
of  a  rigid  examination  of  the  methods  used  by 
canning  establishments  in  preparing  their  food 
specialties  for  the  use  of  consumers.  The  re¬ 
sults  of  the  short  war  has  added  a  very  large 
area  to  our  national  domain  which  must  neces¬ 
sarily  be  supplied  with  canned  goods  by  fac¬ 
tories  in  the  United  States.  The  preparation 
of  these  foods  so  as  to  secure  the  largest  amount 
of  nutritive  salts  will  be  subjected  to  critical 
chemical  tests  which  will  ultimately  become 
a  part  of  the  curriculum  in  our  public  schools. 
There  is  at  the  present  time  an  immense  amount 
of  ignorance  in  regard  to  the  laws  of  health 
not  only,  but  the  proper  methods  of  preparing 
healthful  food  supplies. 

Until  scientific  instmction  becomes  a  part  of 
our  public-school  [curriculum,  the  masses  will 
still  remain  in  ignorance  of  practical  knowl¬ 
edge  in  the  preparation  of  the  foods  they  eat 
from  one  week’s  end  to  the  other.  In  an  arti¬ 
cle  upon  “Healthful  Food  and  Happiness”  in 
this  journal,  January  19,  1899,  the  startling 
fact  was  asserted  that  18  per  cent,  of  the  mus¬ 
cle  making,  nerve  sustaining  nutrients  are 
eliminated  in  the  manufacture  of  superfine 
white  flour,  and  although  the  Creator  intended 
it  to  be  eaten  by  men  in  our  ignorance,  we  are 
very  generous  and  we  eat  the  starchy  parts  of 
the  wheat  and  the  fifteen  elements  shown  by 
modern  chemistry  which  were  intended  by 
the  Creator  for  man  we  feed  to  the  cattle, 
horses  and  hogs.  If  there  is  18  per  cent,  of  the 
nerve  force  lost  in  the  manufacture  of  America’s 
wheat  crop  of  six  hundred  million  bushels  for  the 
year  1898,  then  it  is  certainly  a  fact  that  an 
equivalent  of  one  hundred  and  eight  million 
bushels  of  nature’s  food-bearing  nutrients  have 
been  withdrawn  from  the  working  force  of  our 
country.  If  we  become  “expansionists”  in 
this  matter  and  assume  that  the  same  rule 
should  apply  to  the  wheat  crop  of  the  world, 
the  figures  become  alarming.  The  Hon.  J.  R. 
Dodge,  for  many  years  statistician  of  the  Agri¬ 
cultural  Department,  Washington,  D.  C.,  esti¬ 
mates  the  wheat  crop  of  the  world  in  1898  at 
2,477,845,000  bushels.  Should  this  enormous 
product  be  manufactured  into  superfine  white 
flour,  the  18  per  cent. ,  which  is  the  amount  of 
gluten  and  nitrogenous  food  element  eliminated 
in  the  process  of  manufactures,  would  be 
equal  to  on  absolute  loss  of  446,012,100  bushels 
of  wheat.  The  superfine  white  flour  is 
largely  starch;  so  that,  to  secure  the  neces¬ 
sary  amount  of  vital  food,  the  human  race 
is  digesting  four  times  the  starch  nature  in¬ 
tended,  and  the  pocket  pays  for  this  class  of 
food  at  least  three  times  more  than  would  be 
necessary  were  the  flour  of  the  whole  wheat 
universally  used.  The  constant  use  of  the  flour 
from  which  the  18  per  cent,  of  life  and  muscle¬ 
giving  nutrients  has  been  abstracted  is  an  abso¬ 
lute  loss  of  nerve  food,  which  is  enfeebling 
the  human  race,  which  is  detrimental  to  its 
vigor,  which  has  much  to  do  with^  its  health 
and  longevity.  This  lowering^^the^nerve'force 


Word  has  lately  been  received  telling  of  the 
death  of  Louis  Mizon,  a  well  known  African 
explorer  and  formerly  a  lieutenant  in  the 
French  navy,  while  on  his  way  to  take  up  his 
post  as  Governor  of  Jibutil.  He  was  one  of 
the  most  patient  and  daring  of  French-African 
explorers.  He  was  born  in  1853,  and  entered 
the  navy  at  the  age  of  sixteen.  His  great  feat 
was  a  journey  across  the  centre  of  Africa, 
which  occupied  him  from  October,  1890,  to 
May,  1892,  and  in  the  course  of  which  he 
traversed  the  delta  of  the  Niger,  examined  a 
large  portion  of  the  basin  of  that  river  and,  in 
fact,  laid  tne  foundations  of  the  present  French 
colonial  empire  in  that  part  of  Africa.  It  is 
principally  owing  to  the  original  treaties  that 
he  obtained  from  native  chiefs,  an  acknowledg¬ 
ment  of  French  protection  from  others  and 
the  confirmation  of  prior  treaties,  that  France 
finally  obtained  from  Great  Britain  such  gen¬ 
erous  concessions  at  the  recent  Paris  Conven¬ 
tion.  It  is  a  matter  of  British  colonial  history, 
however,  since  made  public,  that  Mizon’s  life 
and  the  lives  of  his  comrades  were  more  than 
once  saved  by  the  officers  of  the  British  advance 
posts  in  the  interior. 

The  most  admired  portions  of  the  Lakes  of 
Killarney  are  to  be  offered  for  sale  by  the  Irish 
Land  Court  and  it  is  feared  that  the  purchaser 
may  exclude  the  public  from  the  lakes.  The 
mansion,  gardens  and  deer  park  go  with  the 
lakes.  The  other  portions  of  the  Muckross 
estate  has  already  been  sold  to  the  tenants. 

Last  year  over  two  hundred  vessels  came  to 
j  grief  through  the  breaking  of  their  shafts  or 
I  failure  of  their  propelling  machinery.  In  a 
I  recent  decision  of  the  British  courts  it  was 
stated  that  nearly  every  salvage  ease  now 
I  brought  btfore  them  is  caused  by  the  breaking 
I  of  the  propeller  shaft,  owing  to  the  vessel 
I  being  insufficiently  immersed.  The  organ  of 
1  the  shipping  trade,  the  Syren  and  Shipping, 
j  calls  for  the  establishment  of  an  under-load 
I  line  for  steamships,  a  line,  that  is,  below 
,  which  they  must  be  compelled  by  law  to  be 
immersed. 

Two  surveying  parties  are  to  go  to  Alaska 
this  summer,  one  will  conduct  explorations 
to  locate  the  sources  of  the  Copper,  lanana 
and  Babesna  Rivers,  while  the  second  party 
will  explore  the  principal  waters  of  the 
Koyukuk  within  the  Arctic  Circle.  This  re¬ 
gion  is  almost  unknown. 


Aubergier’sai^Ji 

Lactucarium 

Used  with  marked  success  in  Europe  for 
half  century,  in  cases  of  Bronchitl% 
Whooping  Cough,  Catarrh,  Asthma,  and 
Colds ;  also  for  Intestinal  Neuralgia,  Pal¬ 
pitation  of  the  Heart,  Insomnia  and  all 
conditions  requiring  sedative  action. 

They  soothe  the  Hacking  Cough  in 
Pulmonary  cases  and  give  sleepand  quiet 
to  (he  patient.  Public  speakers  and  sing¬ 
ers  Una  them  almost  indispensable. 

e.  FOUCERA  A  CO.,  NEW  YORK 
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“  Hammocks.” 

A  Superb  Line  Hexicanf  Algerian 
and  Domestic 

XjiS'v^xsi  eb  ooiu'o-xsxi. 

130  AND  133  WEST  43«1  ST. 


CHURCH  MUSIC. 


The  columns  of  our  Music  Department  are  open  to 
contributions  upon  any  subject  relating  to  music  and 
Its  imjjrovement  in  the  devotional  service  of  the  Sunday 
school,  prayer  meeting  and  the  church. 

New  Books  of  Soso  fok  Sunday  School  and 
Prayer  Mkeutino. 

Pro  iite  ,Soii'jii  compiled  by  Arthur  H.  Damun. 
Maynard,  Merrill  and  Co.  :  New  York.  In¬ 
troduction  by  Dr.  Charles  Cuthburt  Hall. 

This  collection  is  the  result  of  a  serious  and 
thoughtful  effort  to  supply  a  want  increasingly 
felt  in  the  Young  Men’s  Christian  Association, 
Dr.  Cuthburt  Hall  writes;  “While  conscious 
of  the  great  good  accomplished  by  the  popular 
Gospel  hymns,  and  while  unwilling  to  lay  aside 
some  of  those  hymns  so  closely  associated  with 
modern  evangelistic  movements,  many  persons 
engaged  in  association  work  believe  that  the 
time  has  come  for  a  new  hymnal,  drawing  its 
material  from  a  broader  region  of  supply.  In 
our  colleges  and  universities  where  Christian 
Association  work  has  become  a  great  power, 
this  book  will,  I  believe,  fulfill  a  noble  mis¬ 
sion.  It  will  also  meet  the  wants  of  the  young 
people’s  societies  in  all  our  churches.  It  may 
be  made  use  of  most  advantageously  in  the 
prayer  meeting  and  seems  an  ideal  book  for 
churches  not  able  to  bear  the  expense  of  a 
larger  hymnal. 

llomuHK  for  the  SnniJn'i  School.  Edited  by 
A.  T.  Schauftler.  The  Century  Company: 
New  York. 

There  is  much  truth  in  the  sa3'ing  that  old 
songs  are  the  best  songs.  Those  songs  that 
have  been  handed  down  from  our  fathers,  and 
survive  from  generation  to  generation  have  a 
permanent  quality  that  keeps  them  ever  new 
and  delightful.  Of  this  collection  of  200  songs, 
the  majority  are  ver.v  familiar  in  both  Sunday- 
school  and  church,  being  the  best  hymns  and 
music  of  the  past  as  well  as  the  present.  They 
are  printed  on  good  paper  in  clear  t.vpe.  The 
book  will  be  found  especially  valuable  in  Sun¬ 
day  schools. 

Siuidoy  Sot»j:i  for  Little  Chilihrn,  George 
Edward  Martin,  Westminster  Press. 

The  evidence  of  loving,  careful  work  is 
shown  in  this  admirable  collection.  The 
editor  has  used  brush  and  pen  in  illustration 
of  the  verses,  many  of  which  are  original. 
The  songs  are  well  chosen  and  tastefully 
arranged,  one  page  containing  the  words  and  a 
picture,  and  the  other  the  music.  There  are 
songs  for  the  various  seasons,  and  festivals, 
mission  songs,  soldier  and  shepherd  songs,  and 
others.  We  heartily  recommend  this  book  for 
use  in  the  infant  class  and  home. 

Snered  Songs  No.  1,  by  Ira  D.  Sankej',  .Tames 
McGranaham  and  Geo.  C.  Stebbins.  The 
Biglow  and  Main  Company.  New  York. 
For  Gospel  meetings,  Sunday-school  meet¬ 
ings,  and  other  religious  services. 

A  few  of  the  well-known  Gospel  hymns  have 
been  retained  and  many  new  ones  added.  They 
are  devout  and  stirring,  and  the  effort  has  been 
made  to  raise  the  standard  of  this  sort  of 
music.  The  editor  expresses  the  hope  that  the 
book  may  find  its  way  into  homes  as  well  as 
public  meetings. 

Poyal  Hymnal  for  the  Sunday  School.  By  Rob¬ 
ert  Lowry  and  Ira  D.  Sankey.  Biglow 
and  Main  Company :  NewYork  and  Chicago. 

To  the  Sunday  School  or  Mission  School  of 


the  kind  that  is  helped  by  the  Moody  and 
Sankey  songs,  and  which  finds  a  need  of  more 
rousing  music  with  a  refiain,  this  collection 
will  be  welcome. 

Songs  of  Love  and  Praise.  Edited  Dy  J.  R. 
Sweney.  No.  4.  John  J.  Hood:  Phila¬ 
delphia. 

For  use  of_meetings  for  Christian  worship  or 
evangelistic  work. 


The  Camera  Club. 

Lucile  Wand. 

I  As  this  Department  is  conducted  for  the  benetit  of 
those  interested  in  Amateur  Photography,  all  questions 
will  be  answered  by  the  Editor  where  possible. 

As  was  stated  in  last  week’s  Evangelist  the 
June  competition  will  appear  in  the  issue  of 
the  29th.  Photographs  will  be  received  not 
later  than  the  23d.  The  subjects  will  not  be 
restricted  and  competitors  may  submit  as  many 
pictures  as  they  like. 

This  month  the  prizes  will  be  in  books. 
First,  An  American  in  South  Africa,  by 
William  Harvey  Brown,  and  Fur  and  Feather 
Tales,  by  Hamblen  Sears.  Second  prize.  In 
the  Klondyke,  by  Frederick  Palmer ;  An  Ode 
to  Girlhood,  by  Alice  Archer  Sewall. 

The  issue  of  April  13  contained  in  detail  the 
rules  governing  the  competitions.  For  the 
present,  however,  we  shall  not  divide  the  con¬ 
tests  to  cover  only  one  or  two  of  the  classes 
mentioned.  Although  in  making  the  decision, 
the  preference  will  be  given  in  the  order  there 
given.  As  our  space  is  too  limited  to  allow 
us  to  repeat  the  rules  in  full  in  this  week’s 
paper,  we  request  that  our  members  refer  to 
the  article  of  that  date,  as  some  valuable  hints 
are  given  in  brief  aud  concise  form. 

At  this  season  of  the  \'ear  all  pictures  should 
be  taken  out  of  doors,  as  the  subjects  are  in¬ 
finite,  leaving  interiors  (which  by  the  way 
arc  classed  next  to  last  in  the  list  as  to  desira¬ 
bility),  for  the  seasons  of  the  year  which  are 
less  abundant  in  opportunities  and  natural 
attractions. 

A  RE.MIMS(’E>X’E  OF  BK.  S.  H.  KELLOGG. 

Prof.  E.  Warren  Clark. 

A  more  buoyant,  active,  companionable  man 
than  Dr.  Kellogg  it  would  be  hard  to  find.  He 
proved  himself  such  when,  as  I  retreated  some 
years  ago  to  the  Himalayas,  to  escape  the  ex¬ 
cessive  heat  of  the  plains  (in  May  aud  June), 
Ij  was  welcomed  by  this  genial  man  at  the 
‘  ‘  hill-station  ’  ’  ”of  Mussoorie,  and  set  to  house¬ 
keeping  by  him  (with  a  soft-footed  Hindoo  for 
a  servant),  on  the  very  tip-top  peak  of  Laltiba. 

Dr.  Kellogg’s  house,  where  he  with  his 
family  passed  the  summer,  was  a  short  dis¬ 
tance  down  the  mountain,  and  he  used  fre¬ 
quently  to  come  up  to  our  aerial  perch,  which 
was  too  lofty  and  “high-church  ’’  for  the 
climbing  capacities  of  the  average  Presbyter¬ 
ian  missionary  (and  therefore  vacant,)  and 
together  we  would  drink  in  the  inspiring 
scenes  of  the  Snowy  Range,  whose  white  sum¬ 
mits  glistened  on  the  horizon,  40  miles  north¬ 
ward,  and  rose  to  altitudes  of  nearly  30,000 
feet.  The  ridge  on  which  we  stood  being 
8,000. 

Many  a  delightful  conversation  have  I  en¬ 
joyed  with  this  acute  theologian  and  enthusias¬ 
tic  traveller,  as  we  breathed  the  bracing 
mountain  air  and  tramped  together  up  and 
down  these  steep  hills  and  “cuds." 

Once  my  “solar-topee  ’’  or  pith  hat,Ilarge  as 
a  bread-tray,  which  had  effectually  protected 
my  head  from  sunstroke  on  the  scorching 
plains — started  to  roll  dowm  one  of  these 
fathomless  ‘  ‘  cuds,  ’  ’  or  mountain  gorges.  Dr. 
Kellogg  smiled,  as  he  saw  my  dismayed  ex¬ 
pression,  while  the  hat  was  rolling  on  and  on 
until  it  disappeared  a  thousand  feet  below. 


“Do  you  think  you  will  get  it?”  he  asked, 
laughing.  Little  did  we  think  at  the  mom¬ 
ent  that  a  bicycle  and  its  rider  would  one  day 
do  the  same ! 

Standing  on  the  high  cliff  where  the  valley 
of  Dehra-Doon,  and  the  parched  plains  of 
India  were  spread  out  before  us  like  a  map,  I 
said  to  Dr.  Kellogg :  ‘  ‘  Spiritually  the  outlook 
is  most  discouraging.  A  trip  round  the  world 
is  enough  to  make  a  man  a  pessimist,  if  he 
were  not  born  such.  If  the  whole  world  must 
be  converted  before  Christ’s  second  coming,  I 
don’t  believe  He  ever  will  get  here. ”  “Who 
says  the  world  must  be  converted?  ”  he  replied. 
“Why,  some  of  us  think  the  Bible  says  so. ” 
I  innocently  answered.  ‘  ‘  W^ell,  the  Bible  doesn’t 
say  so,  and  the  popular  view  is  all  wrong  on 
that  score,”  was  his  rejoinder.  Then  and 
there  he  gave  me  my  first  scriptural  lesson  on 
the  pre-millenial  coming  of  Christ,  which  his 
argumentative  paper  afterwards  emphasized  so 
ably  at  the  ‘  ‘  Prophetic  Conference  ’  ’  held  in 
Holy  Trinity  Church,  New  York. 

Scripturally  he  gave  me,  there  in  the  Him¬ 
alayas,  a  new  view  and  a  correct  view  of  the 
situation,  aud  my  pessimism  was  immediately 
converted  into  the  “Blessed  Hopei” 

The  various  positions  filled — and  well  filled 
— by  Dr.  Kellogg  attest  his  many  sidedness. 
He  was  a  logical  theologian,  an  earnest 
preacher,  an  enthusiastic  traveller,  and  a 
devoted  missionary.  As  an  author,  I  remem¬ 
ber  the  glowing  warmth  with  which  he  told 
me  df  his  preparing  to  answer  Edwin  Arnold's 
‘  ‘  Light  of  Asia,  ’  ’  by  the  ‘  ‘  Light  of  the 
World  ”. 

He  w’as  liberal  in  his  teaching,  and  yet  in¬ 
tensely  loyal  to  the  truth  scripturally  interpre¬ 
ted.  He  had  plenty  of  moral  “backbone.” 

He  was  phj"sicallj'  as  well  as  intellectually 
daring,  and  once  proposed  to  me  to  take  a 
summer  excursion  with  him  to  the  source  of 
the  Ganges  .'  ”  \Vhen  I  hinted  at  the  cobras, 
tigers,  glaciers,  mountain  torrents,  and  preci¬ 
pices  in  the  way,  he  nodded  afiiniiatively  and 
smiled,  but  said  we  could  stand  it  if  others  had 
succeeded. 

The  death  and  burial  in  the  mountains  of 
Miss  Seely  of  the  Calcutta  Mission  Home, 
solemnized  us  as  we  stood  near  the  new-made 
grave,  with  no  monument  near  save  the  sun- 
capped  peaks  of  the  Snowy  Range— peaks  that, 
in  she’r  eternal  repose  now  look  down  upon  the 
sad  scene  of  Dr.  Kellogg’s  fatal  plunge  ! 

Before  leaving  the  cool  aud  comfortable 
region  of  ‘  ‘  the  hills,  ”  to  run  the  gauntlet  of 
fifteen  hundred  miles  at  a  temperature  of  “  140 
degrees  in  the  shade,”  in  order  to  catch  the  1st 
of  July  steamer  from  Bombay,  Dr.  Kellogg 
had  given  me  a  letter  to  Rev.  Mr.  Ullman,  a 
German  missionary  at  Etawah.  He  said  to  me, 
“  Break  your  journej’  at  Etawah,  travel  onlj- 
at  night,  or  j^ou  may  not  survive  to  reach 
Bombay;  to  say  nothing  of  the  Red^Sea  in 
July!  And,”  he  continued,  “if  you  liveXo 
get  home,  tell  jrour  friends  what  the  mission¬ 
aries  in  India  endure  in  the  hot  season!^” 
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THE  WEEK’S  BUSINESS. 

The  unprecedented  activity  in  the  iron  in¬ 
dustry  continues  without  indication  of  any 
perceptible  let  up  in  the  demand,  which  far 
exceeds  the  capacity  of  works  in  most  lines. 
But  while  the  output  is  thus  steadily  increas¬ 
ing,  the  apparent  consumption  was  somewhat 
smaller  in  May  than  in  March.  This  differ¬ 
ence  may  be  owing  to  large  purchases  by  the 
steel  companies  in  May.  They  are  known  to 
have  purchased  all  the  Bessemer  pig  the  val¬ 
leys  can  produce  this  year.  Other  furnaces 
whose  capacity  exceeds  20,000  tons  weekly  are 
hastening  to  go  into  blast,  which  would  meet 
the  present  demand  if  the  uncertain  delays  for 
repairs  and  the  inevitable  adjustment  of  wage 
scales  did  not  have  to  be  taken  into  account. 
The  recent  advance  of  Eastern  puddlers’ 
wages  puts  them  higher  than  they  have  been 
for  years,  and  the  restoration  of  wages  for 
rolling  mills,  which  covers  about  twenty-five 
thousand  hands,  is  an  advance  of  from  11  to  15 
per  cent. 

The  government  crop  report  continues  to  be 
the  apparent  reason  for  the  fluctuations  in  the 
wheat  market.  The  exports  in  two  weeks  of 
June  have  been  over  three  million  bushels  less, 
flour  included,  than  for  the  same  time  last  year, 
although  the  Western  receipts  were  nearly 
eight  million  bushels  larger  than  last  year. 

The  banks  are  making  few  new  commercial 
loams,  and  they  are  gradually  learning  that 
a  large  demand  from  manufacturing  concerns 
has  been  cut  off  by  consolidations,  which 
borrow  at  the  start  the  floating  capital  needed. 

While  domestic  business  is  larger  than  last 
year  by  some  34  per  cent,  as  daily  clearings  in 
the  principal  cities  have  been  in  June,  dismal 
predictions  have  little  force.. 

The  railroads  have  declined  on  an  average  of 
fifty-nine  cents  a  share  for  the  week,  the 
grangers  being  constantly  pounded  on  the 
theory  that  there  will  be  no  wheat  to  move. 
But  industrials  have  been  forced  up  all  the 
week  with  the  accounts  of  dividends  to  come, 
and  yet  they  averaged  sixty-five  cents  a  share 
lower  for  the  week.  The  most  prosperous  year 
ever  known  should  enable  industrial  concerns 
to  pay  dividends  if  they  ever  can,  and  all  w’ill 
hope  that  other  year.«  like  this  may  be  many. 


APPOINTMEXTS  AXD  IXSTITUTIONS. 
THE  BOAHHS. 

Home  Mls.stons,  -  -  -  -  186  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York. 

Foreign  MIksIoiis,  ....  ••  •• 

Churt-h  Erection,  ....  ••  .. 

Education. . 1319  Walnut  St.,  Pblla. 

Publication  and  S.  S.  W'ork,  -  -  “ 

Hinlsterial  Relief,  -  -  -  .  “  •• 

Freedmen,  -  -  -  -  516  Market  St.,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 

Aid  for  Colleges,  -  -  -  -  30  Montauk  Block,  Chicago. 

THE  AMERICAN  SUNUA Y-SCHOOL,  UNION, 
ESTABLISHED  IN  PIIILADELDHIA  IN  1824, 
organizes  Union  Bible  Schools  in  destitute,  sparsely  settled 
places  on  the  frontier,  where  only  a  union  missionary  repie- 
senting  all  the  evangelical  churclies  can  unite  the  settlers. 
Exi«Mise  .saved.  Denominational  strife  avoided.  Work  abides. 
1,<H)3  new  scliools  started  in  1898  i  also  88  frontier  churches  from 
schools  previously  established.  75  years  of  prosperity.  Aid  and 
sliare  in  the  lilessing.  125.00  starts  a  new  scliool,  furnishing 
Itelps  for  Bible  study  and  a  library.  11700  supports  a  missionary 
one  year.  You  can  iiave  letters  direct  from  missionary  you  aid. 
Send  contriliutions  to  E.  P.  Banckoft,  Dls.  Secretary, 

158  Fifth  Avenue,  N.  Y.  City. 

THE  SOCIETY  FOR  PHOMOriNU  THE  GOSPEL. 
AMONG  SEAMEN  IN  1  HE  PORT  OK  NEW  YORK. 

(Commonly  called  Port  “Society.”)  Chartered  In  1810.  Sup- 
I>orts  Jllnlsters  and  Missionaries.  Its  .Mariners’  ('liurch,  46 
Catherine  St ,  and  Reading  Room  and  dally  religious  services 
in  Lecture  Room  and  its  Branch.  128  Charlton  St.,  near  Hud¬ 
son  River,  are  Largely  attended  by  sailors  of  many  nati<in- 
alitles.  Its  work  lias  been  greatly  prosiiered,  and  Is  dependent 
on  generous  contriliutions  to  sustain  it. 

Rev.  SA.Ml’Ei,  Bori.T,  Pastor. 

W.M.  n.  H.  MuoKK,  President. 
Theoi’Hii.i’s  A.  BiuirwEK,  Cor.  Sec'y. 
E.  Hicks  Hekkick,  Trees. 

No.  15  Wall  Street,  New  York. 


THE  FIVE  POINTS  HOUSE  OK  INDUSTRY, 

165  Wotth  Street,  New  York. 

Establislied  to  provide  for  cliildren  whose  parents  are  unable 
to  care  for  them,  or  who  are  orphans.  They  are  cleansed, 
clothed,  fell  and  Instructed  until  tliey  can  be  provided  for  else¬ 
where.  Many  resiiectaiile  men  and  women  to-day  are  what 
they  are  because  of  the  House  of  Industry. 

During  its  existence  more  than  45,001)  have  been  in  its  scliool, 
and  over  26,000  have  lived  in  tlie  house. 

Donations  of  money,  second-hand  clothing,  shoes,  etc.,  grate¬ 
fully  recelveil. 

Service  of  Song,  Sunday,  3:.30  to  4:30  P.M.:  Siinday-scliool,  2  to 
3  P.M.  Day-schools,  9  to  11:40  A..M.,  and  12:40  to  3  P  M.  except 
Saturday:  at  dinner-table,  12:10  to  12:40  P.M.  Visitors  welcome 
at  all  times.  Mokkis  K.  .Iescp,  Pres.;  F.  E.  Ca.mp.  Treas.; 
AKCBIBALD  D.  RrSSKLL,  SeC.;  Wm.  F.  BAKNAHD,  Supt. 

Our  greatest  need  now  is  money  for  a  new  building.  We  ur¬ 
gently  ask  fur  assistance  for  400  children. 


VKE  AMERICAN  TRACT  SOCIETY 

For  seventy-two  years  has  been  engaged  in  producing  and  dis¬ 
seminating  Christian  literature  in  153  languages  and  dialects. 
A  large  portion  of  our  foreign  population  can  be  reached  only 
by  this  Society. 

It  reaches  by  grants  of  publications,  the  work  of  its  colpor- 
ters,  Christian  workers,  and  Foreign  Missionaries,  millions  of 
the  destitute  throughout  the  world.  Its  mission  work  is  wholly 
dependent  upon  donations  and  legacies,  for  which  it  earnestly 
appeal.s.  From  UKX)  to  S.500  supports  a  colporter  for  a  year. 
Remit  to  Louis  Tag,  Asst.  Treas..  10  Ea.st  23d  St.,  N.  Y. 


THE  AMERICAN  SEAMEN’.S  FRIENU  SOCIETY, 
7(1  Wall  Street,  New  Yo  k, 

tncorporateil  April,  18.3.3,  aids  shipwrecked  and  de.stltute  Sea¬ 
men;  aids  in  sustaining  chaplains  to  seamen  In  the  leading 
seaports  of  tlie  world;  provides  a  Sailors’  Home  in  New  York; 
puts  libraries  on  American  vessels  sailing  out  of  tlie  Port  of 
New  York:  publishes  the  Sudor*’  Mdoaelne,  tiie  Sraman't  Friend, 
and  the  Life  Hunt.  James  W.  Elwell,  Pres.;  W.  C.  Stck- 
3ES.  Treas.:  Rev.  W.  C.  Stitt,  D.D.,  Secretary. 


For  Over  Filty  Years 

Mrs.  Winslow  s  Soothing  Syrup  has  been  used  for  over 
ttfty  years  liy  millions  of  motbeis  for  their  children  while 
teething  with  perfei  t  success  It  soothes  the  child,  softens 
the  gums,  allays  all  pains,  cures  wind  colic,  and  is  the  lies! 
remedv  for  Diarrhiea.  It  will  relieve  the  poor  little  sniTerei 
immediately.  Sold  iiy  druggists  in  every  (lart  of  the  world. 
Twenty-five  cents  a  bottle.  Be  sure  and  ask  for  ‘Mrs.  Wins¬ 
low’s  Soiithlng  Syrup”  and  take  no  other  kind. 


The  Rev.  .Tames  A.  O’Connor,  formerly  a  Roman  Cath¬ 
olic  priest,  will  speak  by  request  oa  the  “Krrors  of 
Romanism,”  in  IheLmox  Presbyterian  Churc.li.  on  139th 
Street,  West  of  Eiglitli  Avenue  on  Sabl>atli  evening. 
JuneS'itli.  Christ’s  Mission,  at  143  West  31st  Street,  of 
whieh  Mr.  O’Connor  is  the  founder  and  superintendent, 
is  well  known  as  a  place  of  refuge  and  help  to  sueh  as 
are  emerging  from  thedarknessof  Romanism  and  desire 
instruction  in  Gospel  truth. 

CItl  IsES  T4)  THE  MEDITKKK.VNE.W 

Cruises  to  the  Mediterranean  are  becoming  more  popu¬ 
lar  every  year.  F.C.Clatkof  New  York,  who  chartered 
the  steamship  ’‘Friesland”  in  fl895  and  tlie  steamsliip 
“;Aller”iu  1898,  hai  arranged  for  tlie  new  steamship 
“New  England,”  11.4‘i9  tons,  to  sail  next^February  fora 
grand  Meuiiterranean  cruise,  ending  at  the  Paris  Exjio- 
sitlon.  Among  those  already  booked  for  the  cruise  are 
Rev.  Cortland  Myers  of  the  Baptist  Temple.  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y.;  Rev.  A.Z..(>>nrad,  D  D„  of  the  Old  South  Congre¬ 
gational  Church,  Worcester,  Mass ,  both  of  whom  will 
be  accompanied  by  their  wives. 

The  Fourth  International  Convention  of  the  Epworth 
League  will  meet  at  Indianapolis.  Ind  .  July  ?il  to  23. 
The  League  special  train  leaves  New  York  at  5  P.M., 
Tuesday,  July  18.  via  Washington,  I).  C.,  on  the  Penn¬ 
sylvania  R.  R.  For  further  information  address  Wm. 
B.  Howard.  1197  DeKalb  Avenue,  Brooklyn,  or  F.  W. 
Cioreth,  .V!  Broadway,  New  York  City. 


NEW  PUllLICATIONS. 

Hahper  &  Brothers.  New  York :  An  Ode  to  Girlhood, 

and  Other  Poems;  By  Alice  Fletcher  Sewall.  $1  3">. - 

Puerto  Rico:  Its  Conditions  and  Possibilities;  By  Wil¬ 
liam  Dinwiddle.  $3.:'i(i. - Lady  liouisa  Stuart;  Selec¬ 

tions  from  her  manuscripts;  Edited  by  Hon.  James 
Horne,  $3.00. 

Charles  Scribner’s  Sons,  New  York:  Princeton 

Stories;  lesse  Lynch  Williams. - Pastime  Stories; 

Thom  IS  Nelson  Page. 

G.  P.  Putnam’s  Suns.  New  York:  Va«sar  Studies; 
Ju  ia  .A.  Schwarlz.  (L-orge  Boriow  ;  William  1.  Knapp. 


- Alaska;  Its  History  and  Resources,  Gtold  Fields 

Routes  and  Scenery;  Miner  Bruce.  $3..50. - Our  Insect 

Friends  and  Foes  ;  Belle  S.  Cragin.  $3.50. 

Dodd,  Mead  &  Company,  New  York :  Joubert :  Selec¬ 
tions  from  bis  Thoughts;  Translated  by  Katherine  Lit¬ 
tleton.- - Autobiography  and  Letters  of  Mrs.  M.  O.  W. 

Oliphant;  Edited  by  Mrs.  Harry  Coghlll 

Fleming  H.  Reveli.  (Company,  New  York  :  Scripture 
Worthies;  the  Rev.  P.  Spencer  Whitman  D.D.  $1.00. 
- Memory  Talks  an  Scriptural  Power ;  R.  A  Hutchin¬ 
son.  $1.00 - The  Closing  Century’s  Heritage ;  Rev.  .1 . 

D  Dingwell.  $1.0;l. - The  Land  of  Israel;  Robert  Laird 

Stewart  Ph.D.  $1.50. - The  Gates  of  Death  and  Their 

Keys :  A.  Russell  stevenson.  10  cents. 

Westminster  Company,  Toronto:  Black  Rock; 
Ralph  Connor. 

The  Century  Company,  New  York;  No.J.lohn  Street; 
Richard  Whiteing. - Two  Standards;  William  Barry. 

D.  Appleton  &  Company,  Ni-w  York  :  Alaska  and  the 
Klondike;  Angelo  Heilprin.  $3.0J. 

IiOthhop  Publishing  Company,  Boston:  Shine  Ter¬ 
rill;  Kirk  Monroe. - Yesteiday  Framed  in  To.day ; 

“Pansy”. - Stories  Told  by  Polly  Pepper;  Margaret 

Sidney. 

Benjamin  H.  Sanborn  &  Company,  110  Boylston  St., 
Boston:  Mary  Cameron;  Edith  H.  Sawyer. 

Presbyterian  Board  of  Publication,  Philadelphia: 
The  Conversion  of  Die  Maories;  Rev.  Donald  McDou- 

gall  B  D.  $l  3ii. - The  Cradle  Roll  Caids. - Things 

That  Make  a  Man, - Church  Unity. - Rules  for  Judi¬ 

catories. 

1’ERIODICAI.S. 

June:  Political  Science  Quarterly ;  Northwest  Maga¬ 
zine;  The  Milliner;  Bulletin  of  At  anta  University;  Tal¬ 
ent :  Si'hool  Bulletin:  Pre.sbyterian  Record;  Travel; 
Biblical  World ;  Literary  Digest;  Literature;  Living 
Age :  Missionary  Record  of  the  Cumberland  Presbyter¬ 
ian  Board. 

Jill//:  Pearson’s  Magazine. 

|;EI’4)KTS  and  pampulet.s. 

The  Man  With  the  Branded  Hand.  Frank  Kittredge 
Douglas.  3  >  cents. 

Educational  Unification  Under  the  Regents  of  the 
University. 

Catalogue  of  Biddle  University,  1898  99. 

Tales  of  Adventure  from  the  Old  Book.  Rev.  Thomas 
Champness.  Bible  Institute  Coljiortage  Association. 

F.VULT-FINDING. 

Fault-finding  is  an  art  that  is  easily  learnt. 
All  you  have  to  do  is  to  find  out  some  little 
thing  that  is  wrong,  and  then  think  about 
that,  aud  keep  your  eyes  always  on  that,  and 
by  aud  by  you  won’t  be  able  to  see  anything 
but  that. 

You  know  there  are  black  specks  on  the  face 
of  the  sun.  Well,  some  people  are  greatly  in¬ 
terested  in  these  specks,  for  they  can  tell  us  so 
very  ranch  about  the  weather,  about  cold  sea¬ 
sons,  storms  and  the  like.  Once  when  a  speck 
appeared  on  the  face  of  the  sun  a  gentleman 
called  one  evening  upon  an  astronomer,  who 
had  been  all  day  studying  that  speck  through 
his  telescope. 

“What  a  fine  day  we  have  had,”  said  the 
visitor.  ‘  ‘  I  have  seldom  seen  the  sun  so  bright.  ’  ’ 

The  astronomer  looked  puzzled  for  a  minute 
aud  then  gave  a  hearty  laugh.  ‘  ‘  Do  you  know,  ’  ’ 
he  said,  “though  I  have  been  looking  at  the 
sun  all  day,  I  have  never  noticed  whether  it 
was  black  or  not.  I  w’as  so  interested  in  the 
new  speck  which  has  appeared  that  I  didn’t 
see  anything  else,  and,  really,  until  you  spoke, 
ray  idea  of  the  sun  had  been  that  it  was  rather 
dark.  ’  ’ 

This  is  the  way  fault-finders  get  so  much  to 
do.  They  see  something  or  other  that  is  not 
just  right  and  they  go  on  thinking  about  that 
aud  speaking  about  that  until  they  caiiuot  see 
anything  else;  yet  the  fault  may  be  only  a 
speck  in  the  midst  of  a  great  deal  of  bright¬ 
ness.  Try  to  discover  the  brightness  that  is  in 
people  and  then  you  will  scarcely  uotice  the 
specks. — Sunday  Reading. 


ROUKIiANU  CEHBTERY. 

PIERMONT-ON-THE-HUDSON.  Northern  New  Jer¬ 
sey  R.R.,  Chambers  and  23d  St.  Ferries. 

EHORIAL  TABLETS 

ONLinENTS  Handbooks  free. 

J.  A.  It.  LAMB,  .69  Carmine  St.,  New  York. 

WANTING  REST  this  summer,  with  quiet  and  re¬ 
tirement,  let  one  try  Dr.  Willard’s  "Nervine,” 
Burlington,  V'ermont,  a  beautiful  place  indeed;  home¬ 
like,  restful,  healthful;  particularly  suited  1o  the  tired, 
the  “nervous”  and  the  convalescent.  Circular  with 
references  furnished. 

An  elderly  couple,  living  in  a  large  house  on  a  large 
farm  in  Western  Pennsylvania,  desire  to  take 
into  their  home  a  homeless  girl  or  young  woman,  to 
supply  to  them  in  some  degree  the  place  of  children 
who  are  married  and  scattered.  The  opportunity  for 
mutual  benefit  is  an  admirable  one.  Correspondence 
should  be  addressed,  Pennsylvania  Home,  Care  of  The 
Evaxofi.ist. 


Jane  22,  1899 


THE  EVAIS’GELIST 


THE 

“FOUR-TRACK 

SERIES.” 

The  New  York  Central’s  books  of  travel. 

These  small  books  are  tilled  with  information 
regarding  tlie  resoi'ts  of  America,  best  routes, 
time  required  for  journey  and  cost  thereof. 


Our  Illustrated  Catalogue,  a  booklet  of  33  pages,  4x8, 
gives  synopsis  of  contents  of  each  of  twenty-live  books ; 
this  Catalogue  sent  free  to  any  address  on  receipt  of  a 
postage  stamp  by  George  H.  Daniels,  General  Passenger 
Agent,  Grand  Central  Station,  New  York, 


'I'he  King’s  Daughters’ 
Settlement 

[TENEMENT  HOUSE  CHAPTER.] 

48  Henry  Street. 

Mas.  Julian  Heath,  Chairman. 

Miss  Annie  R.  Beals,  Cor.  Sec’y. 

Miss  Clara  Field,  Treasurer. 

Miss  Alice  C.  Mayer,  Supt. 


A  BOY’S  OUnXG. 

It  always  seems  a  great  pity,  just  as  we  get 
our  clubs  into  good  working  order,  and  the 
members  are  coming  regularly  and  showing 
interest,  to  have  to  disband  for  a  long  summer 
season,  with  the  probability  of  having  to 
begin  afresh  in  the  fall  and  do  the  work  all 
over  again.  Yet  usually  there  is  nothing  else 
to  be  done  when  our  up-town  friends  and 
helpers  scatter  for  the  summer,  except,  per¬ 
haps,  to  give  them  an  occasional  outing  to 
show’  that  we  have  not  forgotten  their  exist¬ 
ence. 

We  have  been  mourning  over  our  “Old 
frlory,  ”  boys,  and  wondering  how  we  could 
keep  our  hold  upon  them  when  Mrs.  Walker, 
who  is  always  ready  to  fill  in  any  emergency, 
offered  to  take  them  for  one  evening  a  w’eek 
while  their  friends,  Mrs.  Evans  and  her  boys, 
from  the  W’est  Presbyterian  Church,  who  have 
devoted  so  much  time  and  thought  to  the  club 
during  the  last  six  months,  are  away.  It 
means  a  good  deal  for  Mrs.  Walker  to  add  one 
more  to  her  many  burdens  during  the  hot 
weather,  but  the  boys  seem  so  appreciative  of 
her  efforts  that  she  feels  compensated  and,  as 
the  Presbyterian  boys  liave  promised  to  pro¬ 
vide  refreshments  in  the  way  of  lemonade  for 
the  weekly  gathering,  all  feel  that  they  are 
going  to  have  a  successful  and  happy  season. 

The  members  of  this  club  are  all  working 
lads  between  fourteen  and  eighteen  years  of 
age,  and  can  only  get  away  on  holidays ;  so  they 
decided  to  take  advantage  of  Decoration  Day 
for  the  outing  which  had  been  promised  by 
their  up- town  members,  three  of  whom  w’ere 
able  to  go  with  them  then. 

It  was  a  merry  party  that  Mrs.  Walker  found 
at  the  settlement  early  that  bright  morning.  A 
substantial  lunch  had  been  provided,  and  by  eight 
o’clock  they  were  off  for  Midland  Beach  w’here 
all  sorts  of  delights  awaited  them.  The  Scenic 
Railroad,  the  Ferris  Wheel  and  “Shooting  the 
Chute  ”  were  all  tried  in  turn,  and  then  there 
were  three-legged  races  and  all  kinds  of  games, 
ending  in  an  exciting  ball  game  between  ‘  ‘  the 
New  Yorks  and  the  Louisvilles,  ”  which  Mrs. 
Walker  was  asked  to  umpire  and,  greatly  to 
their  credit,  her  decisions  were  received  with  as 
much  respect’as  though  she  had  been  the  most 
expert  player. 


The  lunch  of  course  was  an  important  part 
of  the  day’s  proceedings,  and  between  times  the 
boys  wandered  about  enjoying  the  country  and 
gathering  daisies  to  take  home.  They  never 
forgot  the  little  attentions  due  to  their  leader, 
carrying  all  her  bundles  and  looking  to  see  that 
she  had  the  best  seat  everywhere,  and  they 
returned  to  Henry  Street  at  seven  in  the  even¬ 
ing  a  thoroughly  satisfied  and  happy  party. 

The  whole  expense  of  the  day  was  under 
seven  dollars,  a  sum  well  invested  it  seemed  to 
us,  as  w’e  considered  all  the  good  effects,  moral 
and  physical,  upon  these  young  lives ;  for  boys 
of  this  ago  are  not  so  often  considered  and  are 
very  responsive  to  little  attentions.  We  hope 
to  give  every’  oue"of  our  boys  at  least  one  such 
day.  _ 

INSTITUTIOXS. 

Hartford  Theological  Seminary  has  just  grad- 
tiated  sixteen  students,  two  of  them  women, 
who  go  respectively  to  the  Biblical  Literature 
Department  in  Mount  Holyoke  College,  and 
Miss  Dana’s  School  in  New  Jersey.  One  of 
the  men  is  under  appointment  as  a  foreign  mis¬ 
sionary. 

Our  young  theological  seminary  at  Omaha, 
Neb.,  had  during  the  year  just  closed  about 
thirty  students  in  the  several  classes,  nine  of 
whom  graduated  and  at  once  settled  as  pastors 
in  the  Central  West.  The  Middlers  and  Juniors 
are  all  at  work  for  the  summer  months.  At 
a  late  meeting  of  the  Directors  it  was  deemed 
wise  to  place  the  seminary  under  the  care  of 
an  executive  head  or  president,  and  the  Rev. 
M  B.  LowrieD.D.,  the  professor  of  New  Testa¬ 
ment  Literature  and  Exegesis,  was  elected  to 
fill  the  office.  The  seminary  building,  given 
by  several  generous  Presbyterians,  provides 
class-rooms,  library,  chapel  and  dining  hall, 
in  addition  to  a  sufficient  number  of  rooms 
for  sixty  students.  The  Rev.  A.  B.  Marshall 
D.D.  of  Des  Moines,  la.,  is  president  of  the 
Directors,  and  Prof.  J.  ,1.  Lampe  D.D.  of 
Omaha,  the  secretary  of  the  Faculty. 

The  third  session  of  the  Bible  school  and 
lectureship  in  philosophy  will  be  held  at  Grove 
City,  Pa  ,  July  27  to  August  6.  A  fine  program 
has  been  prepared.  Dr.  Borden  P.  Bowne  of 
the  Boston  University*  will  conduct  the  lecture¬ 
ship  in  philosophy,  embracing  the  theory  of 
knowledge,  metaphysics  and  historic  phases 
of  modern  speculation.  Ministers  and  students 
of  theology  and  others  interested  in  philosophi¬ 
cal  studies  will  find  this  course  of  lectures  very 
helpful.  The  Rev.  R.  A.  Torrey  D.  D.  of 
Chicago,  the  Rev.  W.  J.  Erdman  D.D.  of 
Philadelphia,  the  Rev.  ,1.  M.  Stifler  D.D.  of 
the  Crozier  Theological  Seminary  and  others 
will  give  systematic  instruction  in  the  Bible. 
In  the  conferences  on  missions,  Christian  life 
and  work  and  related  subjects,  a  number  of 
prominent  speakers  will  take  part,  among 
wliom  are  the  Rev.  David  McAllister  D.D., 
the  Rev.  Henry  T.  McClelland  D.D.,  the  Rev. 
R.  S.  Holmes  D.  D.  of  Pittsburgh,  the  Rev. 
Thomas  Marshall  D.D.  of  Chicago,  the  Rev. 
W.  F.  Oldham  D.D.  of  Columbus,  and  others. 
Dr.  Oldham  will  repeat  the  Boston  lectureship 
recently  given  on  the  Ethnic  faiths,  embracing 
some  five  or  six  lectures,  and  Dr.  Ga'belein  will 
conduct  a  course  of  lectures  on  Old  Testament 
Prophecy  as  related  to  the  Jewish  question. 

Chicago  University  is  a  bold  asker.  It  now 
respectfully  requests  an  addition  of  $9,000,- 
000  in  a  single  year,  although  it  already  has 
productive  funds  amounting  to  $5,800,000.  A 
single  individual,  Mr.  Rockefeller,  within  a 
comparatively  few  years  has  bestowed  upon  it 
$7,426,000.  Harvard's  interest-bearing  funds 
last  year  were  $8,963,053,  Yale’s  ^,500,000, 
Columbia’s  $9,500,000,  Cornell’s  $6,446,818, 
Girard’s  $15,048,146,  and  Leland  Stanford’s 
$3,500,000.  Mrs.  Leland  Stanford  has  recently 
executed  deeds  conveying  to  this  California 


University  the  bulk  of  all  her  wealth,  consist¬ 
ing  principally  of  stocks  and  real  estate.  The 
gift  is  for  the  improvement  and  perpetual 
maintenance  of  the  institution.  The  only  stip¬ 
ulation  accompanying  the  munificent  gift  is 
that  no  buildings  costing  less  than  $6,000,  and 
none  of  ornamental  design,  shall  be  erected 
on  the  campus,  and  that  the  female  students 
shall  be  restricted  to  five  hundred  in  number. 

A  memorial  chapel  to  cost  $275,000  is  to  bo 
added  to  the  Leland  Stanford  University.  It 
is  expected  that  it  will  be  one  of  the  finest 
religious  edifices  in  California.  Mrs.  Stanford 
builds  it  in  memory  of  her  husband,  the  late 
Senator  Stanford. 

The  founder's  memorial  monument  of  New 
Y’ork  University,  built  of  carved  stones  from 
the  Washington  Square  building,  has  been 
transported,  without  being  taken  apart,  to  its 
new  resting-place  on  the  north  side  of  the 
campus  at  University  Heights.  The  brick 
driveways  under  the  arches  of  the  new  library 
building  have  been  recently  completed,  and  the 
sides  terraced.  The  fine  auditorium  of  this 
building,  which  is  much  needed,  is  nearing 
completion.  Ground  has  just  been  broken  for 
the  new  Delta  Phi  chapter-house  at  Sedgwick 
Avenue  and  One  Hundred  and  Eighty-second 
Street.  The  house  will  cost  probably  $20,000. 

There  has  been  a  revived  interest  of  late 
in  the  language  and  literature  of  Holland. 
Which  one  of  our  New  York  universities,  where 
Dutch  was  once  the  official  language,  should 
first  afford  opportunity  for  this  study,  has 
been  a  question  of  interest.  The  announce¬ 
ment  is  now  made  that  Columbia  is  to  be  the 
one,  and  that  next  fall,  for  the  first  time,  a 
course  in  Dutch  will  be  given.  It  will  be  con¬ 
ducted  by  Prof.  William  H.  Carpenter,  and 
will  be  elementary  as  regards  the  language, 
yet  affording  opportunity  for  miscellaneous 
reading  and  including  a  series  of  lectures  on 
the  history  of  Dutch  literature.  The  present 
plan  provides  for  this  language  taking  a  place 
in  a  three-year  cycle  with  Danish  and 
Swedish ;  one  of  the  three  being  given  each 
year.  As  a  result  of  a  circular  sent  out  by 
the  department  asking  for  gifts  of  old  Dutch 
books,  a  number  have  been  presented  to  the 
university  library,  with  the  result  that  there 
are  now  over  2,500  volumes  in  the  Dutch 
language  in  the  collection. 

The  statistics  of  the  graduating  class  of  Yale 
show  that  it  contains  65  E]  iscopalians,  51 
Congregationalists,  42  Presbyterians,  16  Roman 
Catholics,  15  Baptists  and  10  Methodists. 

The  Y'oung  Men’s  Christian  Association  is  in 
healthy  activity  showing  receipts  of  $3,842, 
expenditures  of  $3,543,  and  balance  of  $299  for 
the  ypar. 

The  average  expenses  of  Yale  students  are 
given  thus:  freshman  year,  $821;  sophomore 
year,  $892 ;  junior  year,  -$937,  and  senior  year, 
$950. 


Physicians  Recommend 

lINQUAUiriEDLY  THE  MOUNTAINS 
of  Sullivan,  Ulster  and  Delaware  Counties,  N.  Y.,  on 
the  main  line  and  branches  of  the  New  York,  Ontario 
and  Western  Railway,  to  those  residents  of  Greater  New 
York  who  are  seeking  a  SUMMER  HOME  for  their 
families  in  a  region  of 

ABSOLUTE  HEALTH  AT  MODERATE  COST. 

2.000  feet  above  the  sea.  Pure  Air,  Pure  Water,  Pure 
Milk.  Send  seven  cents  for  postage  to  the  nndersiraed, 
or  call  and  get  free  at  offices  below,  the  Superbly  lUus- 
trated  Book,  “SUMMER  HOMES,"  of  172  pages.  It 
gives  list  of  Hotels,  Farm  and  Boarding  Houses,  with 
their  location,  rates,  attractions,  etc. 

IN  NEW  YORK :  liaJltyi,  171,  871,  944, 13.54  Broadway ; 
287  Fourth  Ave.,  3  Park  Place,  737  Sixth  Ave.,  246  Colum¬ 
bus  Ave.,  1.53  East  l&5th  St.,  273  West  126tb  St.  Ticket 
Offices  Franklin  and  West  42d  St.  Ferries. 

IN  BROOKLYN :  4  Court  St..  860  Fulton  St.,  98  Broad¬ 
way,  801  Manhattan  Ave.,  Ekigle  Office. 

J.  C.  ANDERSON, 

General  Passenger  Agent.  56  Beaver  St.  N  .T 
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There  is  some  reason  for  ^believing  that  a 
statne  will  be  erected  on  the  Yale  campab 
before  the  end  of  the  centennial  year  in  com¬ 
memoration  of  Nathan  Hale. 

Biddle  University,  located'at  Charlotte,  N. 
0.,  and  open  only  to  men,  closed  a  very  pros¬ 
perous  year  June  7.  There  have  been  224  stu¬ 
dents  enrolled  in  all  the  departments  the  past 
year.  There  were  thirty-seven  graduates  from 
the  Preparatory  School,  who  also  completed 
the  Industrial  course,  eleven  from  the  Collegiate 
School  and  nine  from  the  Theological  School. 
The  baccalaureate  sermon  was  preached  by  the 
Rev.  G.  M.  Elliott  D.  D.  of  St.  Augustine, 
Fla.,  and  the  annual  sermon  before  the  Young 
Men’s  Christian  Association  by  the  Rev.  W. 

R.  A.  Palmer  D.D.  of  Orangeburg,  S.  C.  The 
annual  address  was  given  by  the  Rev,  William 
McKibbin  D.D.  of  Cincinnati,  O.  It  is  ex¬ 
pected  that  the  Faculty  will  be  strengthened 
by  the  addition  of  another  professor.  Steps 
have  been  taken  also  to  organize  a  Medical 
School  in  the  near  future.  The  outlook  for 
Biddle  was  never  more  encouraging. 

The  baccalaureate  sermon'was  preached  be¬ 
fore  the  Faculty  and  graduates  of  Lafayette 
College,  Easton,  June  18,  by  Dr.  George 
O.  Heckman  of  Reading.  President  Warfield 
followed  with  an  address,  during  which  he 
said,  in  part:  “In  the  rich  and  beautiful  story 
of  the  growth  and  broadening  dawn  of  modern 
education  there  is  no  more  gracious  influence 
than  that  which  has  come  to  us  from  English 
college  life.  It  was  because  the  wise  states¬ 
men  and  generous  friends  of  education,  who 
established  the  first  English  colleges,  realized 
that  college  life  was  as  important  an  element 
in  education  as  college  learning  that  they 
began  their  foundation.  The  men  who  became 
the  heads  and  helpers  in  these  colleges  by  the 
conditions  of  scholastic  life  of  that  age  were 
clergymen,  and  forbidden  to  marry  and  make 
homes  for  themselves.  So  it  was  natural  for 
them  to  respond  to  the  appeal  made  to  them  by 
the  college  to  find  a  spiritual  fatherhood  in 
their  relation  to  their  pupils  and  to  establish 
over  them  a  winsome  influence  which  made  the 
youthful  scholar  feel  himself  a  foster  son.  In 
that  early  age  the  home  tie  had  really  been 
sundered  and,  unless  it  were  thus  replaced,  the 
youth  could  never  know  again  the  fond  care 
of  loving  and  solicitous  age.  What  was  wisely 
planned  was  nobly  executed.  The  spiritual 
tie  that  bound  teachers  and  taught  bec.ime  as 
true  as  it  was  tender,  as  strong  as  it  was  sweet. 
And  the  college  became  the  cherished  mother, 
ever  loved  and  looked  back  to  as  the  “Alma 
Mater.’’  The  farewell  Christian  Association 
services  were  held  in  Brainerd  Hall  in  the 
evening,  when  the  Rev.  William  Irwin  Stearns 
of  Danville,  who  was  graduated  from  Lafay¬ 
ette  in  the  Class  of  ’70,  preached. 

The  Bible  Normal  College,  Springfield,  Mass., 
held  its  thirteenth  commencement,  June  11  to 
13.  The  baccalaureate  sermon  was  preached  in 
St.  Luke’s  Church  by  the  Rev.  Charles  F. 
Rice  D.D.  Monday  afternoon  the  class-day 
exercises  were  given  in  the  college  chapel. 
The  commencement  exercises  took  place  Tues¬ 
day  evening  at  Hope  Church,  when  the  gradu¬ 
ating  class  of  one  man  and  seven  young  women 
received  their  diplomas. 

An  interesting  course  of  eight  free  lectures 
has  just  been  delivered  before  Adelbert  College 
by  Prof.  George  Adam  Smith  of  Glaseow,  Scot¬ 
land,  on  the  Florence  Harkness  foundation. 
The  college  chapel  was  filled  at  the  first  lecture, 
and  the  desire  to  listen  to  them  made  it  neces¬ 
sary  to  adjourn  after  two  or  three  to  Beckwith 
Presbyterian  Church,  near  the  college,  which 
was  also  filled  with  an  interested  auditory. 
All  were  on  Biblical  subjects,  the  last  one 
being  on  the  Liberty  and  Duty  of  Criticism. 
One  extra  address  on  Prayer,  delivered  before 


the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  of  the  college,  was  repeated 
by  request  one  night  at  the  Old  Stone  Church, 
which  was  fully  occupied  by  a  most  attentive 
and  deeply  impressed  congregation.  The  lec¬ 
turer  gave  a  pleasant  combination  of  profound 
scholarship  and  deep  spirituality.  W.  H.  B. 

The  forty- sixth  commencement  of  Roanoke 
College  at  Salem,  Va.,  took  place  last  week, 
the  baccalaureate  and  association  preachers 
being,  respectively,  Drs.  M.  W.  Hamma  of 
Washington,  and  J.  N.  Hallock  of  New  York. 
The  degree  of  A.B.  was  conferred  on  twenty- 
three  members  of  the  class,  which  is  the 
largest  ever  graduated  by  Roanoke.  The  Revs. 
John  Jacob  Scherer  A.  M.,  Arthur  Selden 
Lloyd,  John  Henry  Barb  A.M.  received  the 
degree  of  D.D.  President  Dreher  announced 
that  with  the  Austin  bequest  of  |i30,(X)0,  from 
which,  after  paying  inheritance  taxes,  the  col¬ 
lege  realized  $24,000,  the  Trustees  had  estab¬ 
lished  twenty  scholarships  of  fifty  dollars  each. 
The  college  has  had  a  successful  year,  with 
students  enrolled  from  sixteen  States,  Japan, 
Korea,  Cuba,  Puerto  Rico,  Nova  Scotia,  and 
the  Oneida  Indians  of  Wisconsin. 

The  Pennsylvania  College  for  Women,  Pitts¬ 
burgh,  Pa.,  closed  a  successful  year  last  week. 
The  alumniP  banquet  brought  together  a  large 
number  of  members  of  twenty-four  of  the 
twenty-six  classes.  Fine  toasts  were  from  Miss 
Wallace  ’75,  Miss  Davis  ’74,  Miss  Meloy  ’84, 
Miss  Bryant  ’94  and  President  R.  J.  DeVore. 
Commencement  exercises  were  held  in  the 
beautiful  chapel  in  Dilworth  Hall.  President 
DeVore  conferred  the  degrees.  Myra  Reynolds 
Ph.D.  of  Chicago  University  delivered  the 
address  on  “The  relation  of  modern  jmetry  to 
the  common  people.  ’  ’ 

Elmira  College  commencement  began  on 
Sunday,  June  4,  with  the  baccalaureate  sermon 
by  Dr.  David  G.  Wiley  of  New  York  City, 
his  subject  being,  “The  Glorious  and  Tri 
umphant  Church.  ’  ’  He  congratulated  the 

graduates  on  having  “been  trained  in  a  college 
where  the  Christian  religion  is  not  thrust  into 
the  background.  .  .  .  Wherever  you  are  in 
life,’’  he  said,  “whatever  position  you  occupy, 
let  your  Christian  virtues  and  graces  shine  out. 
Be  queenly !  Let  your  influence  be  on  the 
side  of  the  true,  the  beautiful  and  the  good. 
Give  your  friendship  and  sympathy  to  those 
in  need.  If  God  has  given  you  beauty,  wit, 
wealth,  versatility,  use  them  for  his  glory  and 
the  advancement  of  the  religion  of  Christ. 
Irreligion  and  skepticism  ought  to  have  no 
place  in  a  true  woman’s  nature.  Christ  has 
done  much  for  womankind.  Christian  women 
have  done  much  for  Christ  and  their  influ 
ences  will  be  still  vaster.  Work  for  the  holy 
cause  of  Christ  and  Church  with  an  enthusi¬ 
asm  rivalling  that  of  a  Saint  Theresa.’’  The 
President’s  reception  was  on  Monday  evening. 
Class  Day  exercises  on  Tuesday  morning  and 
the  concert  of  the  school  of  music  on  Tuesday 
evening.  On  Wednesday,  June  7,  college  closed 
with  an  address  by  the  Rev.  J.  W.  Barrows, 
President  of  Oberlin.  He  held  the  closest 
attention  of  his  audience  throughout  his  ad¬ 
dress,  which  was  frequently  interrupted  with 
bursts  of  applause  and  laughter.  At  the  con- 
clu.sion  of  his  talk,  President  McKenzie  con¬ 
ferred  degrees  upon  the  graduates. 

By  the  will  of  Mrs.  Catherine  M.  White,  who 
died  last  week  in  Evanston,  Ill.,  the  Art 
Institute  of  Chicago  receives  about  $200,000. 
The  estate  is  valued  at  $500,000,  nearly  all  of 
which  was  left  to  various  Chicago  educational 
institutions. 

Miss  Lockwood’s  Collegiate  School  for  girls. 
Mount  Vernon,  N.  Y.,  held  its  commencement 

Over-Exertion  of  Brain  or  Body. 

Take  Horsford’s  Acid  Phosphate. 

It  is  a  wholesome  tonic  for  body,  brain  and  nerves. 
Wonderfully  quick  in  its  action. 


exercises  on  Tuesday  evening,  June  6.  The 
Rev.  D.  J.  Burrell  D.D.,  of  the  Marble  Col¬ 
legiate  Church,  New  York,  made  the  address  to 
the  graduates,  on  “The  Influence  of  a  GocmI 
Woman’’  in  the  home  and  in  society,  referring 
to  the  influence  his  own  mother  still  held  over 
him.  Dr.  Burrell  warned  the  girls  against 
thoughtlessness  and  lightness  in  religious  mat¬ 
ters.  The  graduates  then  received  their  diplo¬ 
mas  and  Miss  Lockwood  briefly  mentioned  the 
work  of  each.  Two  of  the  graduates  had  been 
under  her  care  eight  and  eleven  years,  taking 
the  entire  school  course.  The  music,  chorus 
and  duets  by  the  pupils,  was  well  rendered. 
The  public  exercises  were  followed  by  a  recep¬ 
tion  to  the  parents  and  friends  of  the  pupils. 

Someone,  who  withholds  his  name,  has  sent 
$5,000  to  Austin  College,  Texas. 

The  will  of  Robert  C.  Billings  of  Massa¬ 
chusetts  gives  about  $900,000  in  public  bequests, 
including  $100,000  each  to  Harvard  College, 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology  (with 
$50,  (MX)  additional  to  found  the  Billings  Stu¬ 
dent  Fund)  and  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts; 
$25,000  each  to  Perkins’s  Institute  for  the 
Blind,  Boston  Young  Men’s  Christian  Union, 
Hampton  Institute;  $10,000  to  the  Tuskegee 
Normal  School;  $5,000  to  Atlanta  University. 

Ministers  and  Cliurclies. 

NEW  YORK. 

Bkooklyx. — At  the  meeting  of  Presbytery 
last  week  the  pastorate  of  the  Rev.  W.  H. 
Hudnut  in  Grace  Church  was  dissolved,  and 
he  was  dismissed  to  the  I’resbytery  of  Mahon¬ 
ing. 

Alb.vnv. — The  Rev.  Charles  McKenzie,  a 
graduate  of  Auburn  Seminary,  was  installed  as 
pastor  of  the  Sixth  Church,  June  13,  succeed¬ 
ing  the  Rev.  H.  C.  Hinds.  Pastor  Mears  of 
the  Fourth  Church  presided  and  preached 
the  sermon.  The  Rev.  Dr.  A.  R.  Olney  of 
Watervliet  oflfered  prayer.  Charge  to  the  pas¬ 
tor  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  T.  G.  Darling  of  Auburn 
Seminary ;  charge  to  people  by  the  Rev.  H. 
C.  Hinds.  The  cornerstone  of  the  new  United 
Presbyterian  Church,  corner  Western  and  Lake 
avenues,  was  laid  June  7,  the  Rev.  R.  D. 
Williamson  presiding.  Address  by  the  Rev.  J. 
A.  Williamson  of  Johnstown ;  laying  of  stone 
by  the  Rev.  R.  E.  Stewart,  pastor  of  church. 

W.  H.  C. 

How.vrd. — At  the  June  communion  fifteei} 
persons  were  added  to  church  membership — 
twelve  on  confession  of  faith  and  three  by 
letter.  This  is  partly  fruit  of  last  winter’s 
blessed  work  in  this  community.  With  ten 
received  in  March,  it  brings  the  present  mem¬ 
bership  to  134.  It  is  hoped  with  some  reason 
that  there  are  yet  a  few  more  about  to  join 
themselves  to  the  people  of  God.  The  Sunday- 
school  is  increasing  with  the  larger  church 
attendance,  surpassing  any  of  its  previous  record, 
reporting  153,  equal  to  the  number  of  “great 
fishes’’  hauled  by  the  disciples  when  the  Lord 
bade  them  “Cast  the  net  on  the  right  side  of 
the  boat.’’  A  very  excellent  spirit  pervades  the 
church  and  community  at  present. 

Chestkk.  — The  Presbyterian  Church  cele¬ 
brated  its  centennial  anniversary  about  one 
year  ago — June  5,  1898 — and,  on  the  first  Sun¬ 
day  of  June  of  this  year,  in  response  to  the 
suggestion  of  its  pastor,  the  Rev.  R.  H.  Mc- 
Cready,  the  congregation  made  a  very  success¬ 
ful  effort  to  pay  off  its  entire  debt  of  $3,368. 
Nearly  the  whole  amount  was  raised  on  the 
spot,  and  the  small  remainder  has  since  been 
made  up.  A  service  appropriate  to  Memorial 
Day  was  held  in  the  evening,  when  Dr.  Mc- 
Cready  preached  to  a  very  large  audience. 

Coventry.  —  On  the  afternoon  of  Friday, 
June  2,  the  pastoral  relation  was  established 
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by  the  Binghamton  Presbytery,  between  the 
Second  Ghnrch  of  Coventry  and  the  Rev. 
William  Ellis  Williams.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Stark* 
weather  of  the  Baptist  Church  invoked  God’s 
blessing  on  the  services.  The  sermon  by  the 
Rev.  John  T.  Stone  of  Cortland,  set  forth  the 
solemnity  and  sublimity  of  the  work  of  the 
ministry.  The  constitutional  questions  were 
asked  by  the  Rev.  F.  W.  Kirwan  of  Cannons- 
ville,  and  the  prayer  of  installation  was  offered 
by  the  Rev.  Clark  S.  Beardslee  D.  D.  of  Hart¬ 
ford  Theological  Seminary.  Coventry  is  the 
latter’s  native  place  and  his  prayer  for  God’s 
blessing  on  this  new  relation  seemed  to  come 
from  a  heart  touched  by  sacred  memories.  One 
of  the  happiest  incidents  of  the  occasion  was 
the  presence  and  participation  of  Dr.  Beardslee. 
The  Rev.  Samuel  Dunham  of  Binghamton  gave 
the  charge  to  the  pastor  urging  him  to  empha¬ 
size  the  devotional  element  in  all  his  work 
and  that  to  the  people  was  by  the  Rev.  Arthur 
Spalding  of  Bainbridge.  Among  other  things 
he  said :  ‘  ‘  The  oongregation  expects  a  pastor  to 
exert  a  good  iufluence  on  the  church,  and  this 
would  be  better  achieved  if  the  people  were 
more  mindful  of  their  influence  on  the  pastor.  ’  ’ 

Moderator. 

NEW  JERSEY. 

Parsippany. — The  Presbyterian  Church  of 
Parsippany  in  the  Presbytery  of  Morris  and 
Orange,  welcomed  five  persons  by  confession 
of  faith  at  its  June  communion,  making  twenty 
in  all  since  last  June.  1 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

Philadelphia. — T/ie  Walnut  Street  Church. — 
The  Walnut  Street  Presbyterian  Church,  Phila¬ 
delphia,  Dr.  Stephen  W.  Dana,  pastor,  makes 
its  usual  annual  report  in  the  form  of  a 
square-paged  manual  of  twenty-four  pages. 
The  present  number  of  communicants  in  this 
church  is  1,063,  and  the  total  of  Sunday-school 
membership  is  916 ;  the  grand  total  of  disburse¬ 
ments  is  given  at  $26, 587. 99.  Of  this  total. 
Home  Missions  received  $1,415.63,  and  Foreign 
$2,849.18.  Touching  the  Sunday-school  library 
we  are  told  that  no  book  is  admitted  to  it  until 
it  has  been  approved  by  the  library  committee. 
Of  the  church  school,  404  of  its  scholars  are 
members  of  the  church.  The  Woman’s  Mis¬ 
sionary  Society,  Woman’s  Visiting  Committee, 
Mothers’  Meeting,  Endeavor  Society,  Mission 
Bands,  Woman’s  Temperance  Committee, 
Italian  Mission,  Ushers’  Association,  Men’s 
Meeting,  Boys’  Circle — all  these  are  in  full 
tide  of  activity  in  this  favored  church.  The 
Ushers’  Association  was  formed  in  November, 
1893.  It  sprang  full  grown  at  the  start  and 
has  been  active  “on  the  same  plan’’  ever  since. 
It  has  its  president,  vice  president,  secretary 
and  treasurer.  Of  its  members  at  present, 
thirty-two  are  active  and  six  honorably  retired. 
This  church  organized  a  Relief  Association 
which  was  active  during  the  war,  under  the 
presidency  of  Col.  William  H.  Harrison.  A 
total  of  $1,725  was  collected  and  disbursed — 
$68  of  the  amount  being  in  the  form  of  nickels 
and  pennies  from  the  Sunday-school.  Corres¬ 
pondence  was  kept  up  with  the  soldiers  who 
went  from  the  congregation.  A  member  gave 
$8,000  to  the  Presbyterian  Hospital  not  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  above  totals.  The  Rev.  Roy  H. 
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Carter  has  been  assistant  pastor  since  June  of 
last  year.  There  are  now  six  missionaries  in 
heathen  lands  who  formerly  worshiped  with 
the  Walnut  Street  Church. 

A  Church  Jubilee. — The  completion  of  the 
fiftieth  year  of  the  North  Tenth  Street  Presby¬ 
terian  Church  is  being  commemorated  the 
present  week — beginning  with  the  services  on 
Sunday  last,  at  which  there  was  a  large  attend¬ 
ance,  morning  and  evening.  The  Rev.  A.  L. 
Latham  is  the  pastor.  The  services  will  con¬ 
tinue  until  Friday  evening,  when  the  formal 
cremation  of  the  church  mortgage  will  be  a 
chief  event,  with  addresses  by  Mayor  Ash- 
bridge  and  others.  In  his  review  on  Sunday 
evening  the  pastor  especially  praised  the  work 
of  those  ministers  who  have  been  most  active 
in  building  up  the  church.  Of  the  services  of 
the  Rev.  Francis  D.  Ladd,  who  began  his 
labors  in  1852,  Mr.  Latham  said :  ‘  ‘  There  is  no 
question  about  Mr.  Ladd’s  devotion  to  the  work 
to  which  he  was  called.  With  unremitting 
toil  and  patient  advance  ]^he  looked  after  the 
welfare  of  this  flock.  From  his  life  we  may 
however  learn  that  to  be  just  to  others  one 
must  be  just  to  himself.  Called  on  a  very  small 
salary,  he  was  often  compelled  to  receive  judg¬ 
ment  notes  in  payment  and,  while  he  thought 
himself  doing  a  kindness  to  his  people,  he  was 
in  reality  bringing  himself  through  exposure  to 
an  early  grave.  His  mistake  was  that  of  an 
indulgent  parent  who  thinks  it  a  kindness  to 
allow  children  to  have  their  own  way,  but 
which,  as  all  are  aware,  results  in  their  min. 
At  the  outbreak  of  the  civil  war,  he  hastened 
to  the  scene  of  action  and  there  labored  with  a 
zeal  beyond  his  strength.  His  death  occurred 
in  July,  1862.  Dr.  George  W.  Musgrave,  who 
succeeded  Mr.  Ladd  in  January,  1863,  was  a 
man  of  energy  and  means  and  he  devoted  all 
to  the  interests  of  the  church.  It  was  daring 
Dr.  Musgrave’s  pastorate  in  1867  that  the  name 
of  our  congregation  was  changed  from  the 
Penn  Presbyterian  Church  to  that  which  it  now 
bears.  After  telling  of  the  financial  trials  of 
the  following  ten  years,  Mr.  Latham  continued: 
“It  was  in  1875  that  the  Rev.  Silas  W.  Gossler 
began  supplying  the  pastorate.  His  devotion 
and  splendid  eloquence  soon  filled  the  church 
to  overflowing  and  the  revenue  greatly  in¬ 
creased.  He  had  a  remarkable  power  of  im¬ 
pressing  truths  upon  his  people  and  it  is  not 
an  infrequent  thing,  though  he  died  in  1880, 
still  to  hear  quotations  from  his  sermons.  The 
present  pastor  associated  himself  with  you  on 
February  22,  1895,  and  we  remember,  with 
thanksgiving,  that  about  150  persons,  mainly 
on  confession  of  faith,  have  united  with  us 
since.  In  June,  1895,  when  the  debt  amounted 
to  $9,000,  we  began  the  work  of  freeing  the 
edifice  from  incumbrance  and,  before  the  close 
of  the  year,  paid  off  two  mortgages  aggregating 
$3,000.  In  March  of  the  present  year  it  was 
resolved  to  get  rid  of  the  balance  and  all  have 
joined  heart  and  soul  in  the  work.  We  have 
now  to  thank  the  Lord  that  our  labors  have 
successfully  ended.  The  total  amount  of  money 
raised  by  the  congregation  during  its  history, 
according  to  authentic  accounts,  is  $130,000.’’ 

Pittsburgh. — The  Pittsburgh  Presbytery  met 
in  the  Duquesne  Church,  June  13,  at  10  A.  M. 
Devotional  exercises  were  conducted  by  the  mod¬ 
erator,  the  Rev.  M.  B.  Lanier.  Present,  125 
members.  Mr.  B.  R.  McHatton  accepted  a 
call  to  the  Herron  Avenue  Church,  at  an  annual 
salary  of  $1,000.  He  was  examined  in  the 
usual  departments  with  a  view  to  ordination 
and  will  be  ordained  and  installed  pastor  on 
the  evening  of  June  16.  The  Rev.  S.  Edward 


Young  will  preach  the  sermon.  Dr.  Charles 
McClelland  will  charge  the  people  and  Dr.  B. 
P.  Cowan  will  charge  the  pastor.  The  Rev. 
Cyms  B.  Hatch,  Field  Secretary  of  the  Alle¬ 
gheny  County  Snnday-school  Association  was 
received  from  the  Presbytery  of  Redstone.  An 
interesting  feature  of  the  meeting  was  the 
formal  recognition  of  the  organization  of  the 
First  Italian  Church  of  Pittsburgh.  A  special 
impetus  was  given  the  work  of  the  American 
Bible  Society  by  the  stirring  address  of  the  new 
secretary.  Dr.  Fox,  whose  old  friends  in  the 
Presbytery  were  glad  to  welcome  him.  The 
Presbytery  approved  of  the  work  and  recom¬ 
mended  the  taking  of  a  collection  aimually  for 
the  cause.  Dr.  Fox  addressed  Allegheny  Pres¬ 
bytery  in  the  afternoon  and  similar  action  was 
taken  there.  F.  G.  Schlotter,  a  student  under 
the  care  of  Presbytery,  was  licensed  to  preach. 
In  the  report  of  the  Commissioners  to  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Assembly,  all  agreed  that  the  Minneapolis 
Assembly  was  one  of  the  very  best  from  every 
point  of  view  the  Church  has  ever  held.  The 
deliverances  in  the  McGiffert  case  were  gener¬ 
ally  approved.  Two  commissioners  said  they 
voted  for  the  minority  report.  But  all  were 
unanimous  in  their  expressions  of  confidence  in 
the  New  York  Presbytery,  that  it  would  handle 
the  case  in  a  way  wisest  and  best  for  the  peace 
of  the  Church.  A  complaint  against  the  action 
of  the  Session  of  the  Finleyville  Church,  a 
petition  asking  for  the  removal  of  the  pastor 
and  a  petition  asking  for  his  retention  were  all 
referred  to  the  judicial  committee,  which,  in 
return,  asked  for  a  commission  to  try  the  case. 
The  commission  sustained  the  action  of  the 
Session  in  suspending  certain  members,  and 
dismissed  the  complaint. 

Rev.  W.  a.  Jones,  Clerk. 

Pittsburgh. — The  Rev.  Alfred  Nicholson 
received  thirty-two  members  into  East  End 
Presbyterian  Church,  Pittsburgh,  Sabbath, 
June  4.  Mr.  Nicholson  has  been  pastor  of  this 
church  less  than  two  months,  coming  here 
from  Califon,  N.  J.  Members  of  Presbytery 
lately  fearful  for  the  future  of  this  work,  now 
rejoice  in  the  evident  era  of  prosperity  entered 
upon. 

DELAWARE. 

Head  of  Christiana. — At  the  installation 
services  of  the  Rev.  Joel  S.  Gilfillan  as  pastor 
of  the  Head  of  Christiana  Presbyterian  Church, 
the  Rev.  Dr.  J.  L.  Yallandingham  presided, 
the  Rev.  Dr.  J.  L.  Estlin  preached  the  sermon. 
Dr.  S.  A.  Gayley  gave  the  charge  to  the  pas¬ 
tor  and  Dr.  J.  R.  Milligan  the  charge  to 
the  people.  Mr.  Gilfillan  was  formerly  sta¬ 
tioned  at  May’s  Landing,  N.  J.  Delaware, 
New  Jersey,  and  Pennsylvania  were  repre¬ 
sented  in  the  clergy  who  took  part  in  these 
services — and  all  are  neighbors. 

KENTUCKY. 

Louisville. — The  Rev.  Peyton  H.  Hoge  D.D. 
of  Wilmington,  N.  C.,  has  signified  his  ac¬ 
ceptance  of  the  recent  call  of  the  Warren  Memo¬ 
rial  Church,  Louisville.  He  expects  to  enter 
upon  his  new  field  about  the  middle  of  Septem¬ 
ber.  The  Christian  Observer  of  June  14  says: 
“The  Southern  Church  will  be  sorry  to  part 
with  Dr.  Hoge.  ’’ 

ILLINOIS. 

Chicago. — Evangelist  D.  L.  Moody  has  en¬ 
gaged  the  Rev.  G.  Campbell  Morgan  of  Lon¬ 
don,  who  has  been  one  of  the  most  acceptable 
teachers  at  the  Northfield  Summer  School  in 
recent  years,  to  spend  the  months  of  August, 
September  and  October  in  lecturing  on  vital 
Bible  themes  in  some  of  our  principal  cities. 
The  arrangements  are  being  made  by  W.  R. 
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Moody,  East  Northfield,  Mass.,  who  will  pab- 
lish  the  program  at  an  early  day.  T.  S.  J. 

WISCONSIN. 

Wausau. — The  Rev.  W.  O.  Carrier  D.D. 
welcomed  sixteen  members  at  a  delightful  com- 
mnnion  season  Jnne  4.  Mr.  W.  N.  Blair,  a 
McCormick  Seminary  student,  is  acting  as  the 
missionary  pastor  during  the  summer  vacation. 
There  are  ten  Sunday-school  missions  under 
the  care  of  the  session  of  the  First  Presby¬ 
terian  Church.  Two  are  in  the  city  and  the 
others  from  six  to  twenty-two  miles  away. 
The  Rev.  C.  C.  Hamilton  has  the  charge  of  the 
mission  work  at  Aniwa  and  Trapp  and  the 
work  in  the  others  is  conducted  by  the  pastor 
and  the  Christian  workers  of  the  church  in 
Wausau. 

Monroe. — The  Rev.  Henry  O.  Bethel,  who 
began  his  work  in  Monroe  a  little  over  a  year 
ago,  has  been  much  blessed  in  building  up  the 
Sunday-school,  organizing  a  vigorous  Christian 
Endeavor  society  and  bringing  eighteen  new 
members  into  the  church. 

Madison. — Governor  Scofield  of  Wisconsin 
issued  a  proclamation  asking  aid  for  the 
sufferers  from  the  tornado  at  New  Richmond. 
He  headed  a  subscription  with  tbe  sum  of  |100. 

T  S  J 

SOUTH  DAKOTA. 

Union. — Four  more  members  were  recently 
welcomed  to  this  church  by  profession,  all 
heads  of  families.  The  services  were  conducted 
by  the  pastor  at  large,  the  Rev.  W.  J.  Hill  of 
Huron.  This  rural  congregation  near  Canova, 
and  that  of  Lake,  twelve  miles  distant  and 
near  Madison,  are  still  wanting  a  minister  of 
their  own  to  live  among  them. 

Mitchell. — This  church  continues  to  be  en¬ 
couraged  and  strengthened  under  the  leadership 
of  the  Rev.  A.  D.  D.  Fraser,  who  by  invita¬ 
tion  preached  the  baccalaureate  sermon  for  the 
graduating  class  of  the  city  high  school  on 
Jnne  4.  The  congregations  gradually  increase 
and  Presbyterians  seem  to  be  returning  to  this 
place.  Just  at  present  two  former  pastors  of 
this  church  are  sojourning  here.  The  Rev.  M. 
E.  Chapin,  their  first  pastor,  who  was  one  of 
South  Dakota’s  delegates  to  the  late  Interna¬ 
tional  Young  Men’s  Christian  Association  Con¬ 
vention  in  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  and  the  Rev. 
George  Williams  D.D.  of  Blair,  Neb. 

Marion.  — At  a  special  meeting  of  the  Pres¬ 
bytery  of  Southern  Dakota  in  the  German 
Emanuel  Church,  on  the  9th  inst.,  Mr.  Carl 
P.  Metzler  was  licensed  as  a  probationer  of 
the  Gospel  ministry,  after  having  passed  a  very 
creditable  examination.  He  came  from  the 
Presbytery  of  Transylvania,  Ky.,  and  now 
accepts  the  unanimous  invitation  of  the  Dell 
Rapids  Church  to  serve  them  as  stated  supply. 
He  has  been  recently  assistant  princix>al  of 
the  Scotland  Academic  Institute.  As  soon  as 
the  Dell  Rapids  Church  have  repaired  their 
church  steeple,  which  was  knocked  off  by 
lightning  recently,  he  will  begin  his  labors 
there. 

Lake  Andes. — This  is  the  name  of  a  newly 
organized  Presbyterian  church  seven  miles 
southwest  of  Armour,  S.  D.  The  congregation 
was  gathered  by  the  labors  of  Sunday-school 
Missionary  E.  H.  Grant  of  Huron,  who  held 
special  meetings  with  them  last  winter,  and 
the  Rev.  A.  S.  Peck,  who  lives  in  the  neigh¬ 
borhood  and,  as  he  has  been  able,  has  followed 
up  the  work.  It  includes  three  preaching 
points  and,  if  grouped  with  Olive  Church, 
twenty  miles  away,  will  make  a  good  field  for 
some  home  missionary  able  for  it.  The  Synodi- 
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cal  missionary  assis'ed  in  the  organization,  as 
a  member  of  Pre.sbytery’s  committee.  Twelve 
persons  with  letters  from  other  Presbyterian 
churches  were  present  and  entered  into  the 
covenant;  seven  others,  who  had  signed  the 
petition  for  the  organization  were  unable  to 
be  present.  Mr.  J.  W.  Hewitt  and  Mr.  H.  B. 
Vance  were  chosen  elders  and  duly  inducted 
into  office.  This  is  a  new  settlement  in  the 
newly  opened  Yankton  Indian  Reservation  and 
will  grow. 

Oregon. — The  Rev.  Richard  Pughe  closed 
his  labors  here  the  last  of  May.  Mr.  Arthur 
A.  Amy  of  Yale  Divinity  School  will  now  take 
charge.  Mr.  Amy  has  had  a  three  years’  fel¬ 
lowship  course  from  Beloit  College,  which  he 
has  taken  in  New  Haven. 

SOUTHERN  PRESBYTERIAN. 

Richmond. — Dr.  R.  Q.  Mallard  of  the  South¬ 
western  Presbyterian  wrote  as  follows  about 
Old  St.  John’s,  while  recently  in  Richmond 
in  attendance  on  the  Southern  General  Assem¬ 
bly:  “Crowning  a  lofty  hill  and  in  the  midst 
of  ancient  gravestones  reaching  to  its  very 
walls,  rises  a  simple,  well-preserved  wooden 
church,  with  turret;  for  the  spire  was,  not 
long  since,  blown  away  in  a  storm.  It  is  the 
celebrated  St.  John’s  Church,  in  which  Patrick 
Henry  made  his  celebrated  speech  before  tbe 
House  of  Burgesses,  and  which  was  one  of  the 
factors  which  precipitated  the  war  of  the 
revolution.  Perhaps  few  of  the  original  tim¬ 
bers  remain,  but  the  shape  has  been  kept,  and 
it  is  still  used  as  a  temple  of  the  living  God ; 
but  the  old  pulpit  is  the  same,  with  sounding 
board  of  carven  wood,  and  the  marble  font 
antedates  even  the  revolution  by  many  years, 
and  the  very  spot  where  the  fervid  orator 
stood  and  dared  the  wrath  of  George  the  Third 
was  pointed  out !  What  a  history  this  young  re¬ 
public  of  ours,  young  in  comparison  with  many 
monarchies  of  Europe,  has  made  for  herself!’’ 

Louisville,  Ky. — Of  the  eleven  Presbyterian 
churches  of  the  Southern  Assembly,  seven  have 
been  organized  within  the  last  twenty  years. 

Alpha  Church,  N.  C. — A  church  of  twenty- 
three  members  has  been  organized  under  this 
name.  Its  house  of  worship  stands  about  one 
mile  from  Pine  Hall,  in  Stokes  County,  N.  C. 
It  is  described  as  tasteful  and  all  paid  for,  the 
Rev.  R.  W.  George  having  contributed  about 
one-half  its  cost. 

Asheville,  N.  C. — Presbytery  at  its  recent 
meeting  took  steps  to  supply  all  its  ’  vacant 
churches  with  preaching.  Parochial  schools 
also  received  attention. 


L.VXE  TIIEOLOCIICAL  SEMIX.4RY. 

I  have  always  counted  it  a  pleasure  and  a 
privilege  to  visit  Lane  Theological  Seminary. 
Its  beautiful  location  in  Cincinnati,  that 
beautiful  city  surrounded  by  such  numberless 
spots  of  beauty  in  hill  and  valley,  is  only  one 
of  the  attractions.  Its  history,  its  traditioms, 
its  alumni,  who  are  found  around  the  world 
working  for  men  under  Christ’s  direction,  its 
wise,  learned  and  devoted  faculty,  past  and 
present,  all  draw  me  toward  those  halls,  deeply 
affect  me  there  and  go  with  me  when  I  leave. 

A  recent  visit  of  a  few  days  at  the  close  of 
the  seminarj-  year  has  only  deepened  my  former 
impressions  of  the  importance  of  this  institu¬ 
tion  and  of  its  great  value  to  the  Church  of 
Christ.  I  might  say,  “to  the  Presbyterian 
Church, ’’but  that  would  be  underrating  the 
wide  extent  of  its  influence  for  good  in  the 
past,  its  influence  at  the  present  and  the  in¬ 
crease  of  its  influence  in  the  future,  which  all 
of  its  many  friends  expect. 

The  examination  of  the  students  was  more 
than  satisfactory  to  the  examining  committee 
of  the  Presbyteries,  as  their  report  at  the  time 
testified  and  private  letters  expressing  their 
great  gratification,  since,  have  fully  shown. 

The  students  have  nothing  to  distract  them. 
The  pure  air  in  their  elevation  above  the  city 
and  the  grand  views  around  them  are  not  with¬ 
out  their  calming  and  uplifting  power.  The 
ability  and  enthusiasm  of  their  professors — 
worthy  sons  of  worthy  sires— and  of  the  vari¬ 
ous  noted  men  of  our  church  who  address  them 
during  the  year,  cannot  fail  to  stimulate  and 
strengthen.  The  high  scholarship  of  all  the 
faculty  constantly  makes  the  impression  that 
the  Presbyterian  Church  will  never  be  content 
with  mediocre  intellectual  attainments  in  its 
candidates  for  its  ministry.  The  atmosphere 
of  orthodoxy  and  charity,  which  from  first  to 
last  the  students  breathe,  makes  them  feel  that 
the  work  of  their  lives  as  ministers  is  to  bind 
men  together  around  their  Lord,  and  that  they 
are  never  to  turn  their  ploughshares  into 
swords,  nor  their  pruning  hooks  into  spears, 
as  some  mistaken  souls  have  done. 

An  afternoon  spent  in  delightful  social  inter¬ 
course  with  the  members  of  the  faculty  aud  a 
number  of  the  alumni  of  Lane  who  are  pas¬ 
tors  in  and  near  Cincinnati,  will  long  be  re¬ 
membered  by  one  of  the  examining  committee. 
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REPORT  TO  FRENCH  BROAD  PRESBYTERY. 

The  Rev.  Alfred  M.  Penland,  one  of  the 
charter  members  of  oar  newly  organized  Presby¬ 
tery,  was  bom  in  Beech,  Bnncombe  County, 
N.  C. ,  November  14,  1833,  and  died  November  26, 
1898,  in  his  66th  year.  In  early  life  he  made  a 
profession  of  .the  religion  of  the  Lord  Jesns 
Christ  and  united  with  the  Presbyterian 
Church  on  Reem's  Creek,  and  soon  thereafter 
became  a  candidate  for  the  Gospel  ministry. 

In  order  to  prepare  himself  for  his  chosen 
work,  at  the  age  of  18  years,  he  attended 
school  at  Sand  Hill  Academy,  and  there  re¬ 
ceived  the  rudiments  of  an  English  education. 
In  his  22d  year  he  entered  Maryville  College, 
taking  the  regular  course,  graduating  from 
that  institution  in  his  26th  year.  After  this  he 
entered  Union  Theological  Seminary,  N.  Y.,  and 
taking  a  three  years’  course  graduated  in  1862. 

In  1866  he  was  elected  to  the  principalship 
of  the  Brighton  Institute,  Statf'n  Island,  N.  Y., 
where  he  served  four  years. 

He  was  then  married  and  returned  to  his 
native  state  and  home  on  Reem’s  Creek,  Bnn¬ 
combe  County,  and  took  work  under  the  Board 
of  Home  Missions,  and  finally  under  the 
Woman’s  Board,  and  thus  became  the  first 
pioneer  missionary  among  the  mountain 
people,  teaching  and  preaching.  He  served  at 
different  times  different  churches. 

We  gather  from  the  information  at  hand, 
that  he  served  the  church  at  Reeni’s  Creek 
22  years,  College  Hill,  ten  years,  Davidson 
River  and  Brittain’s  Cove,  16  years.  Pleasant 
Grove,  18  years.  Beech,  13  years,  organizing 
Beech  and  College  Hill.  During  all  these 
years  he  was  the  only  Presbyterian  minister  of 
our  church,  pi'rmaneiitly  located  in  this  section, 
who  was  upholding  the  Standard  of  the  Cross 
and  sowing  the  precious  seeds  of  grace  in  the 
hearts  of  the  people. 

He  loved  his  work  and  showed  a  devotion  to 
the  cause  manifested  but  by  few. 

He  travelled  over  the  mountains  and  through 
the  storms  to  fill  his  appointments,  preaching 
Christ  to  the  people.  He  was  especially  chari¬ 
table  to  the  poor,  and  hospitable  to  strangers, 
ever  ready  to  feed  the  one  and  entertain  the 
other.  But  his  work  on  earth  is  done.  It  hath 
pleased  the  Heavenly  Master  to  call  him  from 
labor  to  refreshment.  In  his  death  he  w’as 
triumphant,  having  the  consolation  of  that 
Gospel  which  he  had  preached  to  others. 
Among  his  last  words  were  these  ‘  ‘  a  desire  to 
depart  and  be  with  Christ  which  is  far  better.  ” 
Let  us  as  a  Presbytery  cherish  his  memory, 
and  labor  on  till  the  Master  says  ‘  ‘It  is  enough. 
Come  op  higher.  ’  ’ 

Resolved,  therefore,  that  a  copy  of  this  report 
and  an  expression  of  our  tender  sympathies  be 
sent  to  his  bereaved  wife  and  children  in  their 
affliction. 


Committee 


S  H.  M.  Boyd, 

)  F.  A.  McGaw. 


Hot  Spuinos,  N.  C.,  April  13,  1899. 


Edward  Payson  Whittemore  was  born  in 
Charlton,  Mass. ,  January  24,  1836.  His  father, 
the  Rev.  W.  H.  Whittemore,  was  the  first  min¬ 
ister  in  charge  of  the  Presbyterian  church  in 
the  town  of  Rye  after  its  reorganization,  and 
there  married  Mr.  Whittemore’s  mother,  Maria 
Clark,  daughter  of  the  senior  elder  and  chief 
supporter  of  the  Rye  church. 

Mr.  E.  P.  Whittemore’s  boyhood  was  passed 
in  Southbnry,  Conn.,  where  his  father  was 
pastor,  and  his  business  training  was  gained  in 
banks  in  Stamford,  Conn.,  and  in  New  York 
city.  In  1859  he  began  business  for  himself, 
being  a  member  for  many  years  of  the  New 
York  Stock  Exchange. 

He  moved  to  Rye  in  1856,  where  he  continued 
to  reside  until  his  death,  with  the  exception  of 
five  years  passed  in  Brooklyn. 


October  17,  1860,  he  married  Caroline  A., 
daughter  of  Benjamin  Loder,  Esq.  Of  eight 
children,  six  survive;  one,  the  Rev.  Nor¬ 
man  Whittemore,  being  a  missionary  in  Korea. 

Mr.  Whittemore  made  public  profession  of 
faith  in  Christ  in  the  Rye  church  on  March  7, 
1858,  and  until  his  death  served  the  church  with 
more  than  ordinary  fidelity.  He  was  trustee 
for  29  years,  treasurer  for  26  years,  and  had 
been  ruling  elder  since  1882. 

He  was  a  modest,  unassuming,  sincere  man. 
He  was  always  faithful  and  was  worthy  the 
trust  every  one  instinctively  put  in  him. 
Loyal  to  duty  he  sought  nothing  of  applause  or 
reward  for  himself.  He  was  devoted  to  the 
church,  and  his  large  place  in  it  will  not  be 
filled  by  another. 

Mr.  Whittemore  had  been  in  poor  health  for 
some  months,  but  the  end  came  most  unexpect¬ 
edly  Sunday  evening,  April  16,  1899.  He  had 
been  busy  all  day  serving  the  church  beyond 
his  strength  and,  at  bedtime,  without  warning 
or  pain,  he  passed  to  his  reward. 

Thursday  afternoon  a  large  congregation 
gathered  in  the  beautiful  church  he  so  much 
loved.  The  Rev.  John  E.  Bushnell  D.D.  and 
the  Rev.  (4eorge  Wm.  Knox  D.D.  conducted  the 
service. 

Mr.  WTiittemore’s  memory  is  precious  to  the 
community  and  sacred  to  the  church. 


ELDER  MARTIN  L.  BROOKS,  M.D. 

The  death  of  Dr.  Martin  L.  Brooks  of  Cleve¬ 
land  is  widely  felt  in  that  city  of  his  long  and 
beneficent  activity  as  physician  and  Christian 
citizen.  He  had  reached  the  venerable  age  of 
eighty-six  years,  when,  on  Saturday,  June  10, 
he  fell  asleep.  Writes  one  who  knew :  “The 
nature  of  the  service  he  was  fitted  to  render 
was  peculiar  to  him,  and  the  sterner  duties  in¬ 
cident  to  his  profession  were  invariably  accom¬ 
panied  with  a  tender  and  loving  sympathy, 
which  will  be  remembered  and  cherished  by  all 
who  have  come  within  its  benign  influence.’’ 
His  fiiueral  took  place  at  the  house  of  his  son; 
his  pastor ;  the  Rev.  Paul  F.  Siatphen  D.  D. ,  and 
the  Rev.  V.  C.  Harrington  conducting  the  ser¬ 
vices.  The  deceased  was  for  thirty  years  a 
greatly  useful  and  beloved  elder  of  the  Second 
Presbyterian  Church  of  Cleveland. 


OF  PRESENT  INTEREST. 

The  sixth  annual  session  of  the  New  Jersey 
Sunday-school  Association  will  meet  on  Mon¬ 
day  morning,  July  3,  in  the  auditorium  at  As- 
bury  Park,  and  continue  until  Saturday  noon, 
July  8.  Several  prominent  teachers  will  take 
part  in  the  exercises.  All  needed  information 
can  be  had  from  the  secretary,  Mrs.  T.  H. 
Skillman,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 

The  Rev.  Cortland  Myers,  of  Brooklyn,  find 
the  Rev.  Peter  Lindsay,  pastor  of  the  North 
Presbyterian  Church  of  Rochester,  have  re¬ 
ceived  the  degree  of  D.D.  from  Temple  College 
of  Philadelphia,  a  large  Baptist  institution. 
Fifteen  years  ago  Dr.  Lindsay  organized  the 
North  Presbyterian  Church  of  Rochester  with 
a  membership  of  sixty.  He  has  ever  since  been 
its  pastor  and  the  church  now  has  between  500 
and  600  members. 

Justice  John  M.  Harlan,  now  the  longest  on 
the  bench  of  all  the  justices  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States,  has  been  tarrying 
in  Rochester  for  a  short  time  and  was,  on  Fri¬ 
day  evening,  the  guest  of  honor  at  a  dinner 
given  by  the  Bar  Association  of  that  city. 
The  Rev.  Richard  D.  Harlan  of  the  Third 
Presbyterian  Church  is  a  son  of  Judge  Harlan. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  A.  G.  Lyman  of  the  South 
Congregational  Church,  Brooklyn,  has  suc¬ 
ceeded  Drs.  Charles  E.  West,  Charles  H.  Hall, 
Lyman  Abbott  and  others,  as  ■  president  of  the 
council  of  associate  members  of  the  Brooklyn 
Institute  of  Arts  and  Sciences. 


SCHOOLS. 


HARTFORD 

THEOLOGICAL 

SEMINARY 

HARTFORD,  CONN. 


66th  Year  Opens 
September  27,  1899. 

Unexcelled  Advantages 
for  College  Graduates. 

Full  iufomiation  on 
application  to  Professo 
Jacobus. 


'^EW  YORK-ALB4NT.  Albany  Female  Academy 
-i-N  A  Boardingand  Day  School.  Terms  $435  a  year.  For 
catalogues  send  to  Miss  Lucy  A.  Plympton,  Principal. 


RYE  SEMINARY 

Mrs.  8.  J.  LIFE,  The  Misses  STOWE,  Rye,  New  York. 


The  Misses  Mackie’s  c?Rts. 

Thirty-fourth  year.  Academic,  Advanced,  and  College  Pre¬ 
paratory  Courses.  Diplomas  given  In  each.  Certificate  admits 
to  Vassar  and  Wellesley,  -peclal  Courses  In  Art,  L'terature, 

and  Music.  NEWBURGH,  NEW  YORK.  ' 


COLLEGIATE  SCHOOL 

.  .  FOR  GIRLS  .  . 

Miss  C.  M.  GERRISH,  Enolewood,  N.  J. 


Massachusetts,  Springfield. 

“The  Elms.”  Home,  Day,  and  Music  School  for 
Girls.  English,  Music,  Special  and  Coll»e  Preparatoiw  courses. 
Certificate  admits  to  Vassar,  Smith,  Mt.  Holyoke  and  Wellesley, 
Miss  Charlotte  W.  Porter,  Principal. 


N 


ew  York 
Collegiate  Institute 


241  Lenox  Avenue, 

Cor.  I22d  Street. 


MISS  MAST  SCHOONMAKER’S  SCHOOL  FOB  GIRLS 
Certificate  admits  to  Smith,  Vassar,  Wells,  Wellesley 


NSW  Jersey,  Blalrstown. 

DtllR  PRESBYtEBHt  ACtDEMY  “ 

^  52dyear.  Coeducational.  Prepares  for  any  college.  Music, 
Art.  Campus  36  acres.  >ew  Buildings.  I..arge  endowment  Jostl- 
fles  low  rates.  Board  and  tuition  $350.  John  C.  Sharps,  Prtn. 


THE  PHILLIPS  EXETER  ACADEMY. 

The  117th  year  begins  Sept.  1899.  Eighty  Scholarships 
awarded  to  students  of  high  standing.  Six  Important  buildings 
added  since  18-6.  For  Catalogue  and  Illustrated  Supplen  ent 
address,  HARLAN  P.  AMEN,  Principal,  Exeter.  N.  H. 


OBERLIN  COLLEGE, 

34  miles  west  of  Cleveland.  14  buildings  tboronghly 
equipped  with  libraries,  museums,  laboratories,  and 
separate  gymnasia  for  young  men  and  young  women. 
Students  are  offered  unusual  advantages  in  the  College, 
the  Ttieological  Seminary,  the  Academy,  the  Conser¬ 
vatory  of  Music,  Normal  Course  in  Physical  Training 
for  Women,  Drawing  and  Painting.  Eighty  instruc¬ 
tors.  67th  year  begins  Sept.  19.  For  all  information 
address  the  treasurer. 

JAMES  R.  SEVERANCE.  Oberlin,  0. 


HOTELS. 


NEWPORTT,  R.  I. 

The  Robinson  and 

The  Margaret  Suites. 

CATHERINE  STREET,  near  Bellevlew  Avenue. 


DR.  STRONG’S  SANITARIDM, 

SARATOGA  SPRINGS,  N.  T. 

For  health,  rest  or  recreation.  The  appointments  of  a 
first-class  hotel.  Elevator,  Steam,  Suites  with  bath. 
Snn  Parlor  and  Promenade  on  the  Roof.  Elegant 
Turkish,  Russian.  Hydro-electric,  Mineral  Water  and 
all  baths.  Electricity  in  its  varions  forms.  Massage,  etc. 
Croquet,  Golf.  Send  for  illustrated  circular. 


FIRTH  AVENUE  HOUSE, 
ASBURY  PARK.  N.  J. 

Near  beach  and  electric  cars.  Large  rooms,  excellent  table 
Twelfth  season.  $8.00  to  $13.00.  THE  MISSES  JONES. 


HOTEL  AMERICAN-ADELPHI 

Finest  Location  in 

SARATOGA  SPRINGS 

Near  Mineral  Springs  and  Baths. 

Open  June  to  Nov.  Rooms  en  suite  with  baths. 

GEO.  A.  FARNHAM,  Prop. 


NEW  GRAND  HOTEL 


WESTERN 

CATSKILL 

MOUNTAINS 


Accommodates  600.  Opens  June  29. 
Special  low  rates  for  July  and  September. 
Only  botel  on  mountain  top  witu  direct 
railroad  access.  Through  parlor  car  to 
hotel  grounds.  Elevation,  3  500  feet.  Four 
hours  from  New  York.  New  golf  links, 
new  steam-heated  swimming  pool.  New  York  office.  Decker 
building,  33  Union  ^uare  (room  75). 

8.  J.  CORNELL,  Manager. 


In  addresaiiig  advertisers  patronizing  this  Journal, 
our  readers  will  eonler  a  lavor  upon  the  pnbllshers 
if  they  will  In  every  possible  case  give  credit  bv 
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HATCH  &  FOOTE, 

Bankers  and  Brokers, 

Inestment  Secnrities,  Stocks  and  Bonds 

Boagbt  and  Bold  on  OomnUMlon. 

No.  8  NASSAU  and  18  WAIiU  ST..  N.  T. 
CBteMlahed  Utf.  Memtwra  M.  T.  Stock  Exchange 


Frederick  A.  Booth 

CARB  OF  PROPERTY,  COLLECTINQ  RENTS 


MARIANI  WINE  TONIC 

FOffSOW.BMWAA/o  yWWEST 
Spsc/ai  Oppsp-  7b  p//  w/ro  wr//e  us  /ne/t/fon^ 
f/t/s paper,  we  senef  a  doo/r  conta/mo^  par- 
/ra/As  ane/  e/tcforsemenis  oflMPSPoas.  £Arppsss. 
Pp//vc£S,Capd/mai5,  Apchb/shops,  ancf  ofAercA/sA/n- 
^u/sAecf pe/vooa^es. 

AfA/?/A/\// Co..  52  Mrsr  /5  ^.**Sr.  A7£ivyo/fjf, 

POP  SAl£ AT AU  ORUOa/SrS £IF£fiywP£P£.  AyO/aSUBSP/rOrPS.  B£WAJl£OP/M/rATfOM5. 

FAfi/s--^/Boa/eydPcf/faussmann.  LOPDON-63Mor//merSP.Monfrea/-87Sr.JamesSt. 


Brown  Bros.  $e  Co. 

PHILJL,  KkW  TORK,  BOSTON. 

ALEX.  BROWN  A  SONS,  BALTIMORE. 

OONNBOTKO  BT  PRIVATB  WIHK8. 

Members  N.  Y.,  Pblla.,  am)  Baltimore  Stock  Ezch'a 
We  buy  and  sell  all  Orstclass  Invest-  t 
ment  Securities  on  commission.  We  J.11TCSII11C111) 
receive  accounts  of  Banks,  Bankers,  and  ,,  ... 

Oorporatlons,  Finns  and  Individuals  on  SPP,1irll,lPfi. 
favorable  terms,  and  make  collection 

of  drafte  drawn  abroad  on  all  points  In  the  United  Statee  and 
Canada,  and  for  drafte  drawi.  In  the  United  Statee  on  Foreign 
oonntriee,  including  South  Africa. 

Letters  We  also  boy  and  sell  Bills  of  Exchange  on,  and 
A-f  make  cable  transfers  to  all  parts ;  also  make 

collections  and  Issne  Commercial  and  Travel- 
lers’  Credlta,  available  In  all  parts  of  the  world. 


Brown,  Shipley  &  Go.,  London. 


HISHOLINESS  POPE  LEO XIII 
AWARDS  GOLD  MEDAL 

In  Recognition  ofSenelitsRccci>?cd  from 


VIN  MARIANI 


HORSEBACK  EXCURSION  THROUGH  SOUTHERN 
MOUNTAINS  FOB  SEASON  OF  1899. 

Rev.  H.  M.  Penniman,  Professor  in  Berea  College, 
Kentucky,  will  conduct  a  party  of  ladies  and  mntlemen 
on  a  horseback  excursion  through  the  monntains  of  east¬ 
ern  Kentucky  for  thirty-one  days,  from  July  U  to  August 
14,  to  Cumberland  Chip  and  return.  The  camp  train  will 
move  short  distances  at  first,  and  later  about  twenty 
miles  a  day.  Important  plac^  caves,  streams,  mines, 
battle  sites,  timber  lands,  etc.,  will  be  seen  in  constant 
snocesskin.  A  oook,  with  competent  assistants,  will  be 
in  charge  of  the  culinary  department.  On  Sundays  the 
exenrsmn  will  rest  in  some  selected  place.  The  excur¬ 
sion  will  start  from  Berea  College,  thence  to  Baby  Mam¬ 
moth  Cave,  then  tlirongh  Jackson  County  to  Natural 
Bridge  and  Torrent,  through  Breathitt  County  and 
Hindman  to  Whitesburg,  toBig  Stone  Chip,  to  Shnwa- 
nee,  to  the  white  top  Marble  Mountains  in  Tennessee : 
home  to  Berea. 

For  particnlarr-v,  address 

Prop.  Pbnniman,  Berea  College,  Berea,  Ky. 


“Some  Good  Summer  Reading” 

An  Illustrated  Article 
on  the  Most  Recent 
Publications  by 

DR.  KINSLEY  TWINING 
in  The  Evangelist  of  June  ag 
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rMare  than  Savlan  Bank  loterMir 
_  _  _  _  J  To  Sell  Land  or  Mortgageol 

If  oo.  write  yrUBUtt  UiVaSTBUT  CO.  TACOMA.  WASH. 


PRESERVE  TOUR  EVANGELISTS 

Now  that  The  Evangelist  is  pablisbed  in  a  shape  oon- 
venlent  for  binding,  many  of  its  readers  will  wish  a 
binder  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  a  file  In  the  best  order. 
We  can  supply  such  a  binder  for  00  cents  each,  postage 
prepaid.  Address  The  Evangelist,  166  Fifth  Avenue, 
New  Tork  City. 


In  addressing  advertisers  patronizing  this  Journal, 
our  readers  will  vonJer  a  favor  upou  the  publlahers 
If  they  will  In  every  possible  case  give  credit  by 
referring  to  THE  EVANGELIST. 
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United  States  Trust  Company, 

45  A  47  WALL  STREET. 

CAPITAL  AKD  SURPLUS, 

$12,000,000. 


This  Company  is  a  legal  depository  for  moneys  paid 
Into  Court,  and  is  authorized  to  act  as  Guardian,  Trus¬ 
tee  or  Executor. 

INTEREST  ALLOWED  ON  DEPOSITS, 
which  may  be  made  at  any  time  and  withdrawn  after 
five  days'  notice,  and  will  be  entitled  to  interest  at  such 
rates  as  may  be  agreed  upon. 

Executors,  Administrators,  or  Trustees  of  Estates,  Re¬ 
ligious  and  Benevolent  Institutions,  and  individuals  will 
find  this  Company  a  convenient  depository  for  money. 
John  A-  Stbwart,  Pres.  D.  Wiii.i8  James,  Vice-Pres. 

James  S.  Clark,  Second  Vice-Pres. 

Henry  L.  Thornell,  Secretary. 

Louis  O.  Hampton,  Assistant  Secretary. 


TRUSTEES. 


Samuel  Sloan, 

D.  Willis  Jambs, 

John  A.  Stewart, 

John  Harsen  Rhoades, 
Anson  Phelps  Stokes, 
John  Crosby  Brown, 
Edward  Cooper, 

W,  Bayard  Cuttino, 
Charles  8.  Smith, 

Wm.  Rookbpeller, 
Alexander  E.  Orr, 
William  H.  Maoy,  Jiu 


Wm.  D.  Sloane, 
Gustav  H.  Schwab, 
Frank  Lyman, 
George  F.  Vietor, 
Wm.  Waldorf  Astor, 
James  Stillman, 

John  Claflin, 

John  J.  Phelps, 
Daniel  Lord, 

John  S.  Kennedy, 

D.  O.  Mills, 

Lewis  Cass  Ledyard. 


Matthew  Henry’s 
Commentaries 

An 

"S' 

An 

-S' 

We  offer  the 

Regular  $15.00  Edition 

OF  THIS 

Famous  Work  Bound  in  Cloth 

Imitation  Roxburgh  Style 
At  the  Low  Price  of  $7.50 

Five  Large  Volumes  Over  1000  Pages  Each  ^ 

Shipping  charges  to  be  paid  by  purchaser 

Rev.  Tlieo.  L.  Cuyler:  “To  how  many  a  hard-work  ing  minister  has  this 
book  been  a  mine  of  gold  !  Next  to  wife  and  children  has  lain  near  his 
heart  the  pored-over  and  prayed-over  copy  of  his  Matthew  rienry.” 

The  Sunday  sclmol  Times:  “There  is  nothing  to  be  compared  with  old 
Matthew  Henry’s  Comme.vtary  for  pungent  and  practical  applications 
of  the  teachings  of  the  text.” 

Dr.  Areliliiald  Alexander  says:  “Taking  it  as  a  whole,  and  as  adapted 
to  every  class  of  readers  this  Commentary  may  be  said  to  combine  more 
excellence  than  any  work  of  the  kind  which  was  ever  written  in  any 
language.” 

Evangelist  Publishing  Co. 

156  FIFTH  AVENUE 
NEW  YORK 
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